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CHAPTER XI. — Continued. 


SECTION VIII. \ I y 

Rules of the Mdrch in Line. 


FirsU The battalion commander, or an appointed 
field officer, by carefully watching the advanced 
and particularly directing the progress of the 
centre director, is to regulate the march. 

Second, To ensure exactness in the taking of 
the perpendicular line, a person may in the first 
instance be brought 20 paces or more to the front, 
and, after he is properly placed, guide the centre 
director in the selection of his points de vue, as well 
as in his preparatory advance of six paces. When 
the battalion has moved fonvards about 20 or 30 
paces, the commander is to take a view of his corps 
to remark : 1st, if the regular order be preserved, as, 
if so, he may be tolerably sure that the true course 
has been pursued, and that the objects of march have 
been consequently rightly taken ; but, 2nd, were 
the parallelism preserved, yet a crowding observed 
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in one wing while the files were loose in the other, 
as it reveals the line of march to have been mis- 
taken, the central director must be ordered to 
incline somewhat towards the side where the men 
in the battalion walk more asunder ; 3rd, were the 
relative position preserved, but one wing to the front 
and the other to the rear, the correction will require 
the advanced serjeant to bring forward tlie shoul- 
der on the side the battalion falls back ; the man of 
the retiring part would also be desired to stej) out, 
and those of tlieadvanced half battalion to step short 
to regain t lie parallel position: and, finally, were 
the inarch of the battalion altogether disorderly, 
crowding occasionally observed, and a continual 
floating and waving the unfavourable symptoms 
noticed, it proclaims the certainty of the centre 
advanced individual to have diverged from his 
true patli, and that his position must be rectified, 
and objects of march be renewed. 

The battalion chief will, of course, during pro- 
gress, repeatedly attend to those particulars, so that 
in his instructions to the advanced, he be princi- 
jially directed b^’ the state of his battalion. 

Third, Whenever an Injunction is given to the 
advanced directors, it is followed up by the files in 
the middle of the battalion, as they gain the spot 
at which it was before performed by those in their 
front; yet great caution seems here indispensable, 
both in the former and in the latter, when thus 
under tlie influence of alteration, to be gradual 
and not too abrupt in the change ; nor will the 
difference here be ever considerable, nor amount to 
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much more than what the advance of a shoulder 
will be sufficient to remedy. The degree of devia- 
tion desired, may, besides the immediate direction 
received, be much determined by the centre ser- 
jeant himself, from the time which has intervened 
since his position underwent correction, as it must 
evidently appear to him to have been more faulty, 
had his error visibly operated on the battalion, 
after the performance of 20 paces, than if 100 had 
been taken before it became perceptible. 

Fourth, In correcting mistakes of particular pla- 
toons, or individuals, the apprisal should be de- 
livered in a moderate tone of voice, so as not to 
disturb the neighbouring divisions; were they 
delivered loud enough to be within their hearing, 
they would most likely comply with injunctions 
not intended for them, and this be productive of 
no small derangement in the alignement. Mounted 
officers should, therefore, ride to the spots which 
call for their presence ; the Austrian Reglement 
adds here, that the field officers on those occasions 
should not spare their horses, and the inuendo 
may, perhaps, not be divested of its utility. 

Fifth, As a further security for the protection of 
order while advancing in line, the late Rules and 
Regulations insist on the arms to be invariably 
carried during that movement ; '** though this rule 
has not been followed up in most services, I feel 
inclined to favour our practice in this particular, as 

In a French pamphlet ( Consideration Generates sur t Infan- 
terie Franfoise) published in 1823, the necessity for the men to 
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it seems to me to possess the two-fold advantage of 
preserving the true position, as well as of keeping 
the attention of the soldiers to the stretch, which, 
were they not so constantly kept under constraint, 
would not improbably be more relaxed. 

In referring to the march in line when extended to 
several battalions, some variety of opinion arises 
in the selection of the regulating corps. Although 
our system admits the advantages derived from a 
central one being thus nominated, and appreciates 
the facility it affords to the dressing, bydividing the 
line, it seems from the point of attack commonly 
becoming that of appui, to establish, almost to ex- 
clusion, a battalion situated on either of the extre- 
mities of the line to conduct the movement. Among 
the French, the choosing of a battalion equally 
distant from the two flanks is strongly urged, and 
among the Austrians, positively directed.*''^ 

When the regulating corps is posted on a flank, 
its advanced, with those of the next battalion, de- 
carry their arms while marching in line is much insisted upon, as 
otherwise either the touch of the elbow must be lost, or the men 
must occupy less room ; and as this march is never performed but in 
the presence of an enemy, and not protracted beyond the ground 
wivhin the range of musketry, the fatigue it may occasion, is not, it 
is said, an admissible objection against it ; nor, it is added, should 
too much ease bo indulged to the soldier, while thus proceeding to- 
wards his antagonist: if the arms he properly carried, the ease 
derived from the support, or slope, is but trifling. 

F'. R. inobiiioHs de ligne, .331); A. R. haupt. i. absch. vii. § 2 ; 
Saldern, in his Tacticks, § 37, also recommends the centre bat- 
talion to direct, and produces the benefits derived from it ; they ate 
also adverted to by Marshal Puysegur, in his Ait of War. 
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termine the line in which the others who belong 
to the remaining corps are to dress. Where it is 
a central battalion, the directors of either the corps 
on the right orleft,with tl«e thrown out of the body 
immediately selected for guidance, constitute the 
base to wliicli the rest must conform. Were more, 
and for instance those of the battalions on both 
sides thus appointed, embarrassment would result 
from the increase, and from the advanced of 
tlie three corps, most probably, not keeping con- 
stantly in line. The principles on which the advance 
of several battalions is conducted, are further : 
First, 7'he commander of the line, or officer ap- 
pointed by him to direct the movement of the re- 
gulating corps, is on the principle deduced for the 
single battalion, after the performance of 20 or 30 
paces, to ascertain from the appearance of tlie ge- 
neral line, and both from the interior state of the di- 
recting corps and its relative position to the others, 
how far he has been correct in determining the line 
of march, and to repeat those observations occa- 
sionally afterwards. To illustrate this by an exam- 
ple, were the parallel maintained, yet the immediate 
interval, between the directing corps and that next 
to it, increased or decreased, as it betrays inclina- 
tion, he would order the opposite shoulder to the 
side obliqued to be brought up. How trilling this 
motion must be here, and how carefully performed 
where adapted to the line, will. immediately strike 
when it is recollected that of itself sufficient to 
operate on the front of a battalion, it is now 
to ellect a change in the position of the line. 


(i 


Second, Except the advanced of the directing 
battalion, and those of the neighbouring corps 
which determine the line, and are as such placed 
under the immediate controul of the chief com- 
mander, the remainder are to perform within them- 
selves without paying the slightest regard to those 
of the other battalions they co-operate with. The 
care of the general line is altogether invested in the 
battalion chiefs, who, as they hnd occasion, order 
the thrown out serjeants to advance a shoulder, to 
oblique, to lengthen or shorten their pace, to keep 
up the necessary connexion. In this duty, they may 
be materially assisted by the field and mounted offi- 
cers, particularly those stationed on the flanks, of 
which the inward may apprize them of every varia- 
tion occuring in the interval on the directing side, 
and the other, by moving forwards on the line of the 
advanced, may, by correcting their dress, much 
promote the preservation of the parallel alignement. 

Third, It is to be observed respecting the inter- 
vals, that, as their increase or decrease may result 
from several causes, the cause which occasions 
the fault, must be'ascertained before any correction 
be attempted, for if misunderstood, the fault would 
likely grow the worse from the interference : were 
an inclination in the neighbouring battalion to 

An increase or decrease in an interval, might arise from the bat- 
talions swerving from their true path, as well as from the files that 
open out from, or close to, the centre; and thirdly, from a neigh- 
bouring battalion, vtdiich is incorrect in its march. That those three 
cases must be differently treated, is obviou.s, and that, consequently, 
the cause must be known before the remedy can be applied, is 
equally evident. 
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occasion an alteration in the space originally se- 
parating the corps, the commander must know 
whether this deviation from the perpendicular is 
intentional or accidental, as, in the former case 
he most, right or wropg, comply with the general 
motion, but in the latter he is, by keeping his bat- 
talion in the ,true direction, and by not giving 
way to the improper impulse, to remedy the mis- 
take. Should the neiglibouring corps, while thus 
under the influence of an improper march, ap- 
proach even so as altogether to close, the throwing 
back of the necessary numbers of tiles to the rear, 
to keep up the interval, will still be mure expedient 
than to give way, and thereby to propagate the 
error by an undue compliance. 

, Fourth, In general, too many directions tending 
to alterations should be avoided, and, in delivering 
th|B few that are indispensable, commanders of corps 
and brigades must be most diligent to discrimi- 
nate the precise points where the errors originate. 

F^th, Oflicers in charge of brigades, divisions, 
&c. are generally in front, or behind the inward 
flank of their commands ; they may, however, oc- 
casionally take post also in rear of the centre, a 
station peculiarly suited to overlook the portion 
of the line committed to their care, both with 
respect to their interior order and relative situa- 
tion in reference to the general line. 

Sivth, When the corps are in perfect dress, on 
the delivery of the caution, the whole of the centre 
leading serjeauts, in stejtping out, are naturally 
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placed on the line displayed by those of the di- 
recting and its neighbouring battalion, and if not 
so they are rapidly brought on it by the commander 
in chief : this line, as far as circumstances permit, 
is to be kept up during the march, to offer an 
object to which the battalions are to move square. 
But were the operating line not so prepared, and 
after halting, perhaps firing, &c. immediately 
ordered to resume the advance, as no time could 
be spared, on the caution, the non-commissioned 
officers would, in advancing to the front, endeavour 
to dress on those of the regulating corps and ad- 
joining battalion, w'ithout any consideration of the 
distance this may remove them from their own corps; 
the colours by leaving also their battalions to the 
rear, would likewise move in the alignement of 
those of the directing body, and of those placed 
immediately next to them; if so, it becomes in- 
cumbent on the battalions, while on the march, to 
recover their position by joining their respective 
colours, and regaining their proper distance of six 
paces from their own advanced persons. As a further 
. precaution against considerable deviation in the 
parallel to be kept up by those preceding the bat- 
talions, an aid-de-camp, or staff officer, may be no- 
minated to watch their progress, and, by moving 
in line with them at about 20 or 30 paces outwards 
of those of the directing corps (b ^g. 306), he may 
easily attend to their dress in the alignement. 

Seventh, The propriety for the commands halt 
and marc4 to be loudly announced, and instanta- 
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neously repeated along the line, has been observed 
in the preceding, as well as the exception the rule 
presents for the battalions to the rear of the 
general position not to be arrested until they 
come up into the alignement. In the Austrian 
Reglenient, some necessity is discovered for the 
directing body, in starting otf, to reduce its pace, 
in order to make up for the time which '^iust neces- 
sarily be lost, by the repetition and the circulation 
of the word march, however instantaneous it may 
be taken up and delivered ; yet this seems not 
advisable, as every battalion, in proportion to its 
being approached or withdrawn from the spot the 
progress was signified, would have to increase or 
decrease the length of step, and the precise period 
at which the regular march was to be resumed 
could not l^e positively ascertained. Such a di- 
rection must, therefore, tend to perplex the move- 
ment, and, at its very commencement throw 
indecision in the advance ; where the line is very 
extensive should the regulating corps at first be 
brought too much to the front, and the evil could 
not be easily remedied, the injunction for its 
marking time after 30 or 40 paces had been 
■ taken, would be preferable. When the line has 
been arrested, unless it be with the intention of 
firing, the battalions will be immediately dressed 
by the wings that are brought into the line, dis- 
played by their own and adjoining colours.'^ 

A. R. haupl. i. absch. vii. § 2. Chap. ii. § 9. fg-2^. 
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Eiyhthy or tlie two, it is better fur a battalion to 
labour under the inconvenience of a pressure 
among tlie iiies, than for the tiles to be loose and 
too much separated ; the tirst fault it is true will 
decrease the front, but the latter will occasion a 
weakness tlirougliout. 

JVinth, Errors in dress within a corps, and the cir- 
cumstance of its being advanced or retired, are 
mistakes which, as they have no reference beyond 
the battalion in which they occur, are easily 
remedied ; but it is not so with deviations in the 
perpendicular march, w hich, of a nature toojicrate 
on the whole line, are, even where not so iiiBuen- 
cing, of a dangerous character from their immediate 
connexion with tlie intervals, which, increased by 
them, multiply the flanks, disturb the union, and 
weaken the line. '' ® ' 

Tenth, Where a part of a general line is 
stepping over a plain, while another portion of it 
has to ascend or descend a hill, this difference must 
be accounted for ; were . the former permitted to 
move unconstrained at the regulating pace, the 
latter would be left behind. 

Eleventh, When a battalion crosses over an ele- 
vated ground, if in perfect dress with the directing 
corps, it may, from the conspicuous situation it 
stands in at the time, assist in the preservation of 
the alignement, by favourably supplying the want 
of the latter were it not seen. 

Twelfth, Before the line steps off, the drummers, 
or a druuimer of lire regulating battalion, may give 
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a roll, or play a march ; and when the directing corps 
is altered, the same expedient may be resorted to as 
nn apprisal of the change. Where- these are the 
signals understood, a drummer should be posted in 
rear of each battalion, ready to give it when re- 
quired, but should this measure not be adopted, 
the quick communication of adjutants’ galloping 
to the neighbouring corps, would be that resorted 
to, to communicate the alteration in the battalion 
of direction. 

Thirteenth, During the advance in line, the 
bands are occasionally permitted to perform.“^ 

Fourteenth, Mistakes in dress, both within the 
battalion as well as in the general line, spring from 
faults committed at spots nearer to the point of 
appui than were their effects become truly percep- 
tible. This general and field officers must bear in 
mind, when they apply corrections, so as diligently 
to seek for the places where the errors commence : 
were this neglected, the faults would not merely be 
repeated, as often as checked, from the causes 
which led to them not having been removed, but 
new mistakes must arise from the very attempt at 
redressing the former errors, since, by displacing 
men, who are merely improperly situated from 
consequences, and not from their own faults, it will 
most likely induce them to alter their mode ef 

We have, in the preceding pages, seen that by the Prussians the 
bands of dniQiihers and musicians relieve each other, and that with 
the Austrians, the drummers of the several battalions perform 
alternately. 
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performance, and render them incorrect when they 
were correct before; and, therefore, increase the 
number of mistakes by increasing the number of 
defaulters. 

Fifteenth, The ordinary cadence is chiefly ap- 
plied to the advance in line, as more appropriate to 
it, and more inclined to favour the preservation of 
order ; as greater expedition may yet in particular 
cases be desirable, the occasional practice of the 
same in the quicker movements, as it is customary 
amongst the Austrian, Prussian, and Russian infan- 
tries, and now sanctioned in the British army 
should not be neglected. 

CONCLUSION. 

When it is considered, that it was under the 
principles of the late Rules and Regulations for the 
march in line, that twenty battalions were ad- 
vanced at Potsdam for twelve hundred paces in 
perfect dress and utmost precision, a fact which 
the compilers both of the British and French 
Regulations have witnessed with surprize, and re- 
' corded with admiration it is with reluctance, 

'*• F. E. and E. part iii. § 81. 

General Dundas's original work, Guiberi's Eloge du Rot de 
Prusse. Dijense du Systbme de Guerre, vol. i. chap. v. Mauvilion 
Appendice, Monarchie Prussienne, explanation of plate 58, says, 
if every body acquits himself properly of his duty, and the 
most unremitted attention be paid throughout, “ it is then, and 
“ then only, that one can arrive at that precision, to advance a line 
“ of twenty battalions, for one thousand or twelve hundred paces 
" without any visible derangement in its order, as it was fieqiiently 
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approaching to awe, we venture to intrude, in the 
least, upon a system, the effiacacy of which has 
been so apparent ; yet, when on the other hand we 
see the principal actors of those nailitary exhibitions 
themselves complain of difficulty, and looking out 
for expedients, tending to fix a regularity they 
acknowledge to be precarious, we are emboldened 
in the attempt, particularly as the proposed inno- 
vations, concordant to their own suggestions, are 
sheltered by the names of Saldern and Gaudi. 

In establishing the principles of the march in 
line, therefore, as fixed in the late Rules and Regu- 
lations, I shall in addition recommend — < 

First, That a seijeant be thrown out six paces 
in front of each flank Cfi9- that by 

the squareness of position, equality of step, and 
occasional but unfrequent glance of the eyes to the 
centre, those serjeants endeavour to remain in line 
with those brought to the front of the middle of 
the battalion.'®® 

“ witnessed at the reviews of Frederick tlie Second ; a line of twenty 
'• battalions stood here on a front of half a league, and the least in- 
“ accuracy must have immediately created a confusion not easily 
" remedied.” , 

If the field officers acquit themselves with promptitude of their 
duties, and be quick in discovering as well as remedying faults, it 
will, besides the general benefit which is derived from it, much assist 
by relieving those advanced of all care respecting the parallel posi- 
tion ; as from the confidence tliey will be in of immediate apprisal 
when faulty in their dress, they will feel inclined to direct their whole 
attention to the preservation of the perpendicular march. 
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‘ Second, That the two advanced non-commis* 
sioned officers, placed on each side of the directing 
Serjeant, should count their paces from one to ten, 
telling the side numbers over and over again, till 
the progress is arrested by the word lutU; the expe* 
dient may probably suit likewise the thrown out 
flank under officers. 

Third, For the two centre divisions, instead of 
merely the three centre flies, to be the base of 
alignement, and that as such, (besides the assistance 
the commander of the battalion may afford), they 
be brought under the immediate attention of 
the platoon leaders of the fourth and sixth divi* 
sions,*®' who, by looking now and then to the 
centre, are to keep themselves in a line with the 
colours, and to preserve each his inward company 
In the alignement. 

Fourth, The habitual position of the man to be 
with the sight to the front, and the short turn of 
the eyes to the centre, to be merely permitted to 
the individual, 1st, when defective in his position, 
the touch of the arm is improperly, or no longer 
felt; 2nd, when the pace or cadence is altered. 

Fifth, The platoon chiefs to be allowed to cast the 
eyes more frequently to the centre, both to ascertain 
how far they are correct in their march and to 
repress any trifling error which, within the com- 
pass of a moderate tone of voice, can be remedied 
without noise or bustle. It is of course to be 

This supposes tlie battalion to consist of eight companies, the 
existing establishment. 
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understood that as the correction must here merely 
apply to tlie divisions on the inward hand, this 
correction must, for the officers on the left wing, 
not be to their own men, but to those of the 
neighbouring company on the right.““ 


SECTION IX. 

March to the Rear.^‘^ 

The march to the rear may be either performed 
by the men who step back, or face about, to move 
straight forwards after they have changed their 
front; as the former, however, is calculated but for a 
few paces and can, even then, hardly apply to the 
extent of a battalion, and still less a line, it is to 

Anotlier attention I shall finally recommend is, for the senior 
supernumerary officer, or sorjeant if no subaltern be attached to that 
fourth rank, in every company or platoon, to close up behind the 
-centre of his men (fig. 311) at the caution, and thence while in 
progress to attend to their dress in the alignement ; a duty which from 
his approached and rear situation, he is most favourablyposted to dis- 
charge, as by the short glance of the eyes to the right and left, he may, 
by the general appearance of the line, be determined in his correc- 
tions. This task of the preservation of dress, and attention to the 
union would, as a matter of course devolve on the captain, were he 
removed out of the ranks, and permitted to act in rear, the position 
we have in the preceding already observed, to be the most appro- 
priate to the leader of a cr^mpany. 

"" R. and R. part iii. § 1G8, part iv. §203 M. and P. att. in cove. 
Serjeants, 
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the latter we .shall direct our attention. From 
the similarity this movement presents to the 
march to the front a short consideration will 
despatch it. 

According to the British mode, an officer is in 
the first instance situated about 30 paces to the 
rear of the battalion, and there made to face the 
centre file, which precaution, though frequently 
omitted when the motion is to the front, should 
now when to the rear not be neglected. This is 
' followed by the caution, the battalion' will retire, on 
which the directing serjeant (the .same who regu- 
lates the march, when it is to the front), faces 
about, and moves six steps beyond the rear rank, 
on the perpendicular which runs between the 
angle formed by the feet of the stationed officer ; 
there he fixes himself and selects his objects of 
march ; two non-commissioned officers, (the same as 
those where it is to the front), take post on each 
side of him ; a supernumerary officer or serjeant fills 
the opening left in the centre of the battalion. 
The commanding officer, who, at the very begin- 
ing, has removed about ten paces to the front of 
the first rank, to determine the line of march, and 
to direct the future correction ; as he now observes 
those preliminary arrangements completed, delivers 
the command right about-face, and immediately 
follows it by the word march, on which the whole 
proceed to the rear, till they are again arrested and 
replaced in the natural position, by the directions 
halt-front, both pronounced and obeyed without 
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iny lengthened pause between them.'®* Where no 
tiring is designed,, a correction, directed by the 
circumstances at the time, and the interior state of 
the battalion, will probably follow and take place 
conclusively; supernumeraries, drummers, and 
musicians, must be careful to step out, as otherwise, 
from marching a-head, they would be liable to 
interrupt the progress. The musick is never to 
play when thus retiring, nor are the drummers to 
give a roll. When this retrograde movement is 
performed by a line, a corps is nominated for di- 
rection, and the remaining comply with its motions 
in the like manner as described for the advance. 
Thus, for instance, the thrown out serjeants are 
brought, when proceeding to the rear as when 
marching to the front, in a line, before the batta- 
lions are faced about, and where the dress is more in- 
correct 'besides tlie parallel presented by those prece- 
ding on the march, all the Colours are likewise moved 
in the alignement of the colours of the directing 
battalion, and the battalion next to it. The 
corps in retiring, are to regain the proper position, 
by coming up to their colours, and thus to recover 
the distance of six paces from their front directors. 

As the officers stationed in the front rank are not, when the 
battalion faces about, to relinquish their positions, but to remain in 
rear of their doubling seijeants, whom they cover on the march ; the 
captains should move lip close behind the centre of their companies,' 
and there act as recommended for the senior subalterns in note 162 of 
last section. It seems almost unnecessary to add that those correctiois 
are to be made without noise, and the least appearance of bustle. 

VOI.. 111. c 
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By the French the line is first faced aboat, and 
the jalonneurs'^'' are placed as before, but as they 
are now brought, by the reversion of ranks, to the 
front, they face the colour-bearer, who directs his 
steps o,n them ; as he a])proaclies tlie nearest, that 
nearest witlidraws to take post in rear of tlie far- 
thest, whom lie covers in tiie line of march ; this is 
successively performed until the cessation of the 
movement ; those markers, as before explained, are 
placed under the direction of an appointed officer, 
who fixes them in their positions. A variation 
the manoeuvre, however, presents, is in the three 
centre advanced, as well as the guides ght^rceuv, 
who now precede their corps eight instead of six 
paces, and in the former being immediately fol- 
lowed by the three supernumeraries, the nearest 
towards the middle of the battalion, who, to that 
effiect, purposely unite and march in line close 
together, to establish a base, on which the remain- 
ing individuals of that fourth rank are to dress. For 
the rest the principles are the same, the colonel rides 
behind the front rank now in rear, and in the sub- 
ordinate battalions of tbe line, in which the assist- 
ance of the three jcdonneurs ( markers^ is dispensed 
with, tlie adjutant-majors are equally at first des- 
patched forty paces on the line of march, to direct 
the colour-bearers in their perpendicular advance ns 
they step out the eight paces. The adjutant also 

F. R. ^cole de hntmllon 544, 553, imlutions de ligne, 378, 
381, R. I. der N. hataillons school, 552, 561, linie evolutien 380, 
333, their performance offers no dissimilarity from that of tlie French. 
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moves in line with the thrown out directors, and 
the adjutant-major, after fulfilling his duties to the 
front, withdraws close to the supernumeraries of the 
fourth platoon to watch the alignement of that 
fourth rank, which is then exactly followed by the 
battalion. On the present occasion, the doubling 
seijeants, to enable their respective officers to step 
into the third, at present the leading rank, leave 
their stations in the battalion to join the rank of 
supernumeraries. 

By the Prussians,'” still less diversity recurs on 
the march, from the reversed position of ranks. It 
is, however, the colour-bearer attached to the third 
rank, and the two non-commissioned officers on 
each side of (iim, that now, after facing about, 
move eight paces forwards ; they are replaced in their 
positions in the battalion by those originally 
stationed in the front rank, which difference is a 
natural consequence of their formation, except 
this, both officers and men retain the posts in 
which they are brought by facing about : ej’es are 
turned to the centre. It is further expressed, that 
the regimental drummer is to give a few taps on 
the drum when the retrograde movement is signi- 
fied, and that the command to halt and front is, 
in the like manner, to be accompanied by a roll. 

In reference to the Austrian system,'" as we 
have already noticed the difference, which con- 
stitutes the facing about from the formation to the 

P. R. absch, iii. kap. v; § 2. 

A, R. liaii])t i. abs. v. § 1 and 2. ub*. vii. ^tter part of § 2. 
c 2 
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rear, *“* it will be sufficient to add, tliat the present 
evolution may take place under both dispositions, 
but not altogether indiscriminately so ; as the use 
of the former is more condned to the purpose of a 
short removal to a rear position, where, on arrival, 
the original front is to be resumed, and the latter 
more applicable when not so accidental, the with- 
drawing of a line and its readiness to manoeuvre, 
thus reversed, are both designed. Under either cir- 
cumstance of facing about, or formation to the rear, 
the colour-bearer, the two officers on each side of 
him, and the dank captains, and therefore the same 
individuals as where the motion is to the front, 
assume the advanced station of six paces to guide 
the march. When the battalion merfily faces about, 
after the drummers and pioneers have changed 
front with the rest, they are ordered by the drum- 
major to face to the riglit, and to take ground to 
the proper left of the battalion ; this, by removing 
them from the centre, obviates their obstructing 
the colour-bearer in his progress, and of preventing 
him from seeing his objects of march. 

CONCLUSION. 

That the means pointed out in assistance to the 
march to the front must likewise stand good for 
the march to the rear, will readily strike, from their 

'** The differences the Austrian battalion exhibits when it faces 
about or forms to the rear, are described, chap. vi. § 4, note 31. 

This refers to the additional attentions recommended when 
mnrehinij to the fro^t ; chap. xi. § 8. 
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analogy ; it may still be noticed, though the obser- 
vation was made before, that the men of the rear 
rank, generally of a smaller size than those con- 
stituting the first, must here, on the march, move 
somewhat loose, in order to keep up the ground origi- 
nally occupied, and that from it additional difiiculty 
arises, as the light touch of the arm is in great 
measure lost. An advantage the British practice 
exhibits in the performance of this movement is, 
the circumstance not to face the body before fully 
prepared, so that the motion may immediately 
follow the change of front. This, by providing 
against the inconvenience of keeping the men for 
any time unnecessarily in the precarious position 
of standing with their backs turned to the enemy, 
seems reasonable, and particularly so at the present 
period, when the impression of danger already on 
the mind, from the intention of retrograding, will, 
while the preparatory arrangements are going on, 
from standing still and unemployed, more rapidly 
spread along the ranks than w'hen on the march. 
The attention the French pay to see the rank of 
supernumeraries keep up its dress, and the pre- 
caution of the Austrians to remove the drum- 
mers and pioneers out of the line of march, are 
both commendable, and as such not undeserving 
imitation. 
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SECTION X, 

The Oblique March. 

From the halt, as well as while on the march, a 
line may be ordered to oblique, either to the front 
or to the rear, both to the right and to the left ; and 
under those eight cases the movement be accom-> 
plished by the oblique step, the diagonal march, 
the ecliellon, or by the subdivisions, or sections, 
that wheel up two or three paces. 

When, by the oblique step, except the peculiar 
pace used for performance, it offers no material 
difference from the direct march, yet the strong 
disposition to disorder this unnatural pace betrays, 
must preclude its application almost to exclusion, 
and point out the friendly aid of the echellon as 
more appropriate. This movement, when thus 
applied, admits of the two-fold performance of the 
regular oblique, derived from the seijeant, who 

R. and R. part i. §35; part ii. § 55 ; part iii. § 162, 164, and 
165 ; part iv. § 201, No. 7. 

Chap. V. 5 8. Wlien thus performed in line, great attention 
was paid to the line of advanced, which was considered to be the 
beet check to guard against disorder. As the eyes were kept to the 
centre, in every battalion in the wing on the side inclined, the men 
looked to the contrary side they moved ; but this, though it seem- 
ingly carries an appearance of intricacy, in reality alleviated the 
motion, by keeping the opposite shoulder to the flank obliqued^ 
rather to the rear — an object so desirable in the inclined march 
when performed by the oblique step. 
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steps in front or in rear of the eighth file ; and of 
the inclined^ derived from the disengaging of 
subdivisions, or sections, by the mere wheeling of 
two or three paces of these two, the latler, from 
the speedier recovery of the line, as well as the less 
exposure to the enfilade it provides for, lays a 
claim tb priority. 

But whatever might have been the utility the 
echellon offered before, it is now much reduced 
since the manner of obliquing, as ptactised in the 
German armies, has been adopted. 

The mode in which that oblique or diagonal 
march is performed, already elucidated, as well 
as the advantages it possesses over the manner in 
which the inclination resulted from a )jeculiar pace, 
we shall at once proceed to illustrate its applica- 
tion toa battalion, by giving a succinct description 
this march as it is executed by tlie Prussian and 
Austrian infantries. 

By the first, the flank officer on the side in- 
clined moves eight [races to the front to direct the 
march, atid after he is provided with the points 
requisite to do so, the caution to half face to the 

For the wheeling into echellon, see chap. ix. § 3; and for the 
manner of disengaging the subdivisions, or sections, by taking two 
of three paces, chap. ix. § 4. In the latter performance, the 
advanced serjeants may either remain to the front of the battalion, 
or fall back in the ranks, and resume their forward situation when 
the line is re-formed. 

The oblique march of the Austrians and Prussians, sea 
chap. ii. § 4 . 

P. R. absch. iii. kap. v. § 3. 
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■^•jrjght or left is delivered, and complied with by th«{ 
whole of the men, except by the platoon leaders^* 
ivho, instead of it, tahe a pace to the front, and awai(; 
for the next word march, in stepping off, to gain, 
like the rest, the half-turned position. Thus ad- 
vanced, they are supposed to be more favourably 
stationed to keep the alignement, and to effect corr 
rections. On the command, gerade au» (straight 
forwards), the officers fall back in the ranks, eyep 
are turned to the centre, and the colour-bearer, 
who, with the two non-commissioned officers po 
his sides, has preserved throughout his relative 
position to the front of the battalion, resumes hi^ 
directing functions. 

The Austrian method is so nearly allied to that 
of the Prussians, that we should have no occasion 
to speak of it, were it not for a peculiar movement 
employed for a body of troops above the strength 
of a division, in which the oblique step and a 
species of direct. echellon are blended together. 

On the cautfon, the supernumeraries join the 
ranks, and the centre advanced and dank captain^ 
stand still, while the division on tlie side of the 

A. R. haupt. i. abs. vii. § 4. The only difference the Aus- 
iriuu and Prussian manner of obliquing exhibits, consists in the 
* former infantry not facing so much as the latter, and merely enough 
to place the inward arm of the man, to the rear of the outward 
arm of his neighbour, preceding him on the sWe inclined. As this 
does not front the soldier altogether to the point he is to march to, 
he is, when obliquing to the r^ht, additionally to place his left foot 
before the ball of his right toe, and, vice versa, to place his righ^ 
foot opposite the left toe when the inclination is to the left. 
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iociination (the right one if the obliquity is to the 
right, and the left if to the left), moves forward^ 
six paces on the alignement of those preceding the 
battalion (Jig. 314). The centre division moves also 
to the front, but at a reduced pace, so as to keep 
at a distance of three paces to the rear of the first 
division’s rear rank, and the third division remains 
stationary on its ground. As the leading division 
joins on the line of the advanced, the battalion 
commander utters the word march, when every 
individual takes an half face, and proceeds on the 
principles elucidated for this inclined march ; 
the distance of three paces to the rear is to be 
carefully preserved between the divisions ; the last 
is consequently at first to step rather short, to acr 
quire the ordered space from that preceding. 
During the advance, the relative positions are to be 
kept up, and great care is to be taken that the out- 
ward fianks be not thrown to the front. The preser- 
vation of the line formed by the advanced division, 
the tiiree preceding the centre of the battalion, 
and thrown out outward fiank captain, is much 
insisted upon. It is the adjutant, who in rear is to 
watch the diagonal, by seeing the corporal No. 1, 
on the side obliqued, constantly covering his 
captain, and both this corporal and his captain’s 
moving on the true points. On the command, 
gerad aus (straight forwards), the officers appointed 
as advanced directors on the march, quickly regain 
their position of six paces, to the front, and halt ; 

Chap. ii. § iv. 
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the leading (the right or left) division stands still, 
and both the second and third come up to it : as 
those latter respectively arrive on the line of the 
first, they are halted by their own captains in rear. 
When the battalion is re-formed, supernumeraries 
fail back, and the corps is fully prepared on the 
word march, delivered by the battalion commander, 
to resume the straight advance* 

When this is accomplished by several battalions, 
they within themselves execute as described for 
the single corps. The attention not to turn the 
outward shoulder too much to the front, so indis- 
pensable in all, becomes, however, now particularly 
important in the leading flank, which, by regula- 
ting the march of the whole, must here considerably 
influence the performance. The straight atigne- 
ment to be kept up by the advanced divisions, flank 
captains, central colours, and advanced subalterns, 
is to be carefully maintained ; and this, from its 
importance is, with the care of the intervals, 
brought under the immediate inspection of the 
battalion chiefs, whose posts are assigned on the 
inward flanks of their corps, and who, from thence, 
are also to see the subalterns stationed on each side 
of the colour bearers, as well as their outward flank 
captains, keep well to the front of the corporals. 
No. 7 and 1. The adjutant of the regulating corps-, 
as before, takes care that corporal 1, on the leading 
side, and bis captain, follow the intended path ; 
whifo tliose officers of the subordinate battalions 
see their corporals and flank captains move in 
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parallel lines to that traced out by the two former. 
When an entire regiment thus operates, the colo- 
nel is enjoined to remain in front of the directing 
colour, the same that before conducted the straight 
march, and is to do so again when it is to be resu- 
med ; from that central position, as he can more 
readily overlook the whole line, he is to watch 
the parallel progress of those thrown to the front 
0?gr.314). 

When the obliquity exceeds 45 degrees, and more 
ground to the side than to the front is to be gained, 
as under so great an inclination, the movement in 
line is deemed more than precarious, the formation 
in column, or the file march, is surmised as 
eligible. 

The French oblique on the principle of the 
late Rules and Regulations, and so do the Danes; the 
latter apply invariably the wheel by subdivisions, 
or sections, when the deviation from the direct 
line is to last any time. The troops of the Nether- 
lands have taken up the manner explained for the 
Prussians. ‘''® 

« 

CONCLUSION. 

The mode of performance adcqrted by the Prus- 
sians seems- here the most judicious ; the pace to 
the front, which the platoon officers take, might, 
however, be dispensed with. Where the inclination 

F. R. ^cole de baiaillon, 518 — 530. 

R. I. dcr N. solJaten school, 31—18; 'pelotons school, 
91—98. ** 
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is of considerable duration, the evolution described 
as employed by the Austrians, or the wheeling of 
subdivisions, or sections, &c. into echellon, might 
likewise meet with a favourable opportunity. 


SECTION XI. 

Changes of Direction while marching in Line."* 

This movement, which might either consist iu 
an inclination to a flank, or in an insigniflcant 
motion towards the same, so far as it relates to the 
former, has been treated in the preceding ; and as 
to the latter, will be found to consist merely in the 
slight advance of a shoulder, which, effected by 
those to the front of the battalion, is followed up 
by the three files immediately in their rear, who 
gradually, as they reach the spot where it was per-r 
formed by those advancect directors, comply, by 
insensibly altering their direction of march, and 
thereby bring the whole battalion gradually round 
on the principle of dress ; it is in fact a wheel, and, 
as such, becomes equally liable to the variety of 
either a central or flank evolution. Where the centre 
acts as pivot, one wing is brought forwards and the 
other thrown back ; but where it is a flank, the 
other flank is brought round, and the sweep is 
more considerable. 

R. and R. part iii. § J69. 
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What the late Rules and Regulations express 
relative to this manoeuvre is slight ; and^ besides 
the general caution against hurrj', and for the 
change to be gradual and almost imperceptible 
(which, from the additional space to be moved over 
bj the outward flank, is so obvious as to need no 
exposition), it is limited within the trifling state- 
ment, that if the hinge of the circular progress be 
removed to a flank, that flank is to mark-time in . 
going round, the centre to move at half, and the 
outward flank man at full length of pace, while 
the intermediate parts conform on the principle of 
dress; but that, if the centre be operated upon, the 
centre is to mark' time while going round, and the 
flank men on both wings are to step out at the regu- 
lated length, the one to the front and the other to 
the rear ; at the word forwards, or halt, the curve 
ceases to give way to the direction received. 

Where information is so sparingly bestowed, it 
will naturally lead curiosity to search for fresh 
instructions to supply the want which is felt, and 
as amongst the foreign regulations that of the 
French is the most explicit on this head, what is 
directed there will be heard with pleasure. When 
the movement is to the right, on the caution 
changemfnt de direction d droite, the adjutant runs 
to the front opposite to the colour-bearer, and, in 
keeping in view the whole battalion, regulates the 
motion of the latter, so, that without creating the 

F. R. ecole de hataillon, 505 — 517. R. I. der N. 516—528, 
which execution is like the French. 
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precipitation^ lie performs the required change 
by bringing tlie left shoulder (as tlie movement is 
here to the right) to the front. While so directed by 
the adjutant, the colour-bearer, as well as the two 
Serjeants on each side of him, steps at the reduced 
pace of a foot. The guide general on the right 
(the side the movement is directed to) in moving 
round remains on the spot, while that on the left, 
at the common pace, traces out his circular, so as 
to keep constantly in line with that on the right. 
The corresponding files of the battalion in rear 
take up the pace of those advanced in their 
front, and the files posted between them 
regulate themselves by stepping out or short, as 
their relative positions point out. The chiefs of 
the fourth and sixth platoons are with increased 
alacrity to keep up the base of alignement and 
correct dress, while the other platoon commanders 
endeavour to keep in line with them. The soldiers 
in the front rank are particularly cautioned against 
bulking out and preceding the line of ofiicers: 
the pivot fiank, if pressed upon, is ordered to give 
somewhat way. On the command en avant (for- 
wards), which is given when the straight direction 
is to be resumed, the adjutant runs Id or 20 paces 
in front of the centre, thither to face the com- 
mandant, who, in rear, situates him in the true 
direction of march. 

When this takes place in line, every battalion 
executes by itself; the pivot flank corps, how- 
ever, regulates the general movement, lly this 
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operation tiie battalions will be brought in a kind 
of'echellun position, yet this is explained as of no 
consequence, as by halting those a-head, or in 
stopping their progress by marking time, the line 
may be always recovered. 

By the Prussians it is eqjnined, that in those 
changes which are regulated by the colour-bearer, 
under the direction of the battalion commander, 
both the touch of the arm and the sight are to 
be continued towards the centre ; one wing is to 
shorten its pace, and the other to lengthen it ; the 
platoon leaders are to be very careful to keep up 
the alignement. When the straight advance is re- 
sumed, the second held officer or adjutant provides 
the colour-bearer with the necessary objects to 
direct his march. 


SECTION Xlf. 

Change of Front of a Line to its former Rear. 

The intention of a change in the position of a 
line to its former rear might be fulfilled in various 
ways, of which the shortest is that where the whole, 
by merely facing about, are thus made to present 
a line ready to repel the unexpected attack of an ^ 
assailant in rear. This, which was so successfuly per- 
formed in Egypt by the gallant 42d regiment, in 
the battle of the 21st, must be the means resorted 

P. R, absch. 3, kap. v. § 5, R. and R. part Hi, § 97, 98, 99. 
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to whenever delay is inadmissible, but sliould 
never be referred to where not so impelled to it 
by pressure of time, as it stands to reason, that 
the producing of the battalion in its natural shape, 
and within the arrangement and formation chosen 
as eligible for combat, is not to be given up, unless 
emergency compels departure from it, and that 
the regular order must ever remain preferable 
where it can be retained without danger. 

The second expedient is the wheel on the centre, 
in which the middle acts as pivot, arid both wings 
are made to move round it, one to the front and 
the other faced about to the rear. This is a move- 
ment which will be seldom required, unless it be 
by an inconsiderable body that, under the peculiar 
circumstance of a necessity to keep entire, may 
thus be permitted to move over the circumference ; 
as otherwise performed by a difficult motion, pro- 
tracted in its execution, and demanding a wide 
space for accomplishment, the qualification fails to 
recommend its use : besides, the two evolutions 
just spoken of, three movements, peculiarly appro- 
priated to the present purpose, offer themselves. 

According to the first, the caution is announced,- 


Besides the 42d, the 28tli, 40th, and 58th regiments firetj 
> faced about on the French corps called the Inviricib/es, which was 
marching in their rear. The advantage the Austrian practice presents 
in having a peculiar formation to the rear, by rendering this position 
habitual to the troops, and by making them, thus reversed, frequently 
go through the movements, must forcibly strike in the present 
instance. 
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battalion will countermarch' by wings , this is fol* 
longed by the words, wings-outwards — -face ; at 
which, except the colour division, that stands 
fast, the rest comply with the direction by facing 
outwards ; and, as a serjeant is planted at each 
flank to mark the ground (Jig> 315), the command, 
quick-march, is given, when both wings step off, 
and by files successively wheeling short round, the 
right wing close behind the rear, and the left wing 
close before the front rank, they thus proceed to 
exchange places with each other; as they are 
halted, the men of the front rank are made to 
cover on the colours which have not moved, and 
on this being effected, both wings are ordered to 
front, and to dress by the centre. The colour divi- 
sion then Anally countermarches, which, by facing 
the whole battalion to its former rear, concludes 
the evolution. 

By the second method, the caution, the battalion 
will countermarch by wings on and by its centre, is 
followed by the words, wings-inwards—face; when 
the men face inw'ards towards the colours, which 
latter stand still {fig. 316^; those who have faced 
receive then the command, by wings, three pace) 
to the right — march, which three side steps, in 
disengaging the wings, enables the men, at the com- . 
mand quick-march, to step off the left wing in 
rear, and the right wing in front of the colours ; as 
each Ale, in passing the colours, in turn reaches its 

'** This supposes the operating troops to be in three ranks, for 
were tlicy only in two, two paces woul4 be sufficient. 

VOI.. 111. D 
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new place, it wheels short to take post on the llne^ 
but, marking time, remains faced towards the 
centre, until the whole of the company it belongs 
to coverson the line, when the company receives from 
its leader the words, hall, front, and dress, and is 
properly stationed in the alignement, displayed by 
the centre, or part alr|eady formed, and distant 
posted scijeants, w'ho, as in the preceding operation, 
have taken post at the extremities of the battalion, 
to mark the ground where the Hanks are to be 
situated; the jHatoon commander concludes the 
dress by the customary command, eyes-front, when 
he himself resumes his station on the right. The 
front is here consequently taken up by divisions; as 
the tw o last those on the flanks have entered, the co- 
lours countermarch, wliich completes the furmatiom 
When the third method is applied to, the caution 
is heard, the battalion (or the line) will countermarch 
on its centre by companies (or subdivisions, or sec- 
tions) ; tire two centre fractional parts operated by 
(companies, subdivisions, or sections), are imme- 
diately brought about on the centre, by wheeling 
half the circle, or, if preferred, face to counter- 
march by files; tl«e left wing is then faced about. 

According to tho Rogulations, the command, front-dress, is 
only delivered as the men are already supposed, on taking post, to 
have halted by themselves. I have preferred hero to make them 
qaark-time till they are formed, which is sanctioned by the general 
practice of the army, and most likely preferred, from the greater 
facility there is to cover while remaining in motion. 

By the wheel tho front rank is kept on its identical ground ; 
when the countermarch is employed, the companies arc replaced on 
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and the whole, with the exception of the tivo divi* 
sions, which have already complied with the desired 
alteration^ are, by the command, by companies' (sub* 
divisions' or sections') inwards' wheel', quick-march, 
broken into two open columns, facing towards each 
other, and towards the centre, (Jig. 317). After 
the platoon officers, who give the words hedt — dress 
to their divisions, have properly placed their men, 
and shifted to tite inward dank, both columns are 
put in motion by the command quick-march ; and 
every division, when it arrives, is wheeled in turn 
into its station on the line, next to that or those 
already formed by its own leader, and by him 
dressed from the standing flank, on the distant ob- 
ject, or placed seijeant. 

In examining those three kinds of perform- 
ances, the second oders advantages not observed in 
the first, as it is safer, less intricate in its execu- 
tion, and the distance moved in file is leas consi- 
derable ; besides, a portion of the line is sooner by 
it placed in a posture of defence ; since none, 
according to the first, are any way prepared for 
combat, and fronted before the whole battalion 
stands on its ground. This superiority the second 
method claims over the first, it equally retains over 

their identical position, and, with the front rank on the line, where 
the rear rank stood lioforo. 

The commands, halt-wheel and kali-dress, or haU-wheel and 
hnll-front-dress, are here delivered by the platoon chiefs to their 
divisio'ns as they either enter the aligneuient to the front or by the 
rear of the position. 

D 2 
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the third, from the speedier evolution it presents, and 
quicker termination it admits ; the time employed 
in circling about or countermarching the centre 
divisions, and the double wheel the other compo- 
nent parts require to abandon, and afterwards to 
recover the line position, evidently lost, bearing 
the marks of a procrastinated manoeuvre, little 
calculated to answer the proposed end of a change 
in the position, whose character chiefly rests on 
rapid compliance. Nor can the censure, to which 
the file march lays generally exposed, be brought 
to bear against its present application ; as, confined 
to the front of half a battalion, and within the 
short line occupied by the same, no inconvenience 
can attend this march, which, besides as the files_ 
come up in succession, and take post separately on 
the alignement, cannot create the slightest disor- 
der, or retard formation. Major Cuninghame 
observes, and the sentiment has been delivered 
before, in the late Rules and Regulations, that, 
although the second manner explained may be 
used for a battalion, the third suits better, where 
several act in conjunction ; yet this decision is 
more than doubtful, as the necessity for a change 
of front to be accomplished throughout a line fails 
in practice, since the full end is answered where 
every battalion is made to perforin within itself ; 
nor can the military situation, that tactically war- 
rants the manoeuvre to go through the whole, be 

Major Cuningharae’s Tacticks, seventh, manoeuvre; R. R. 
part iii. § 99. 
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produced^ while the considerable fatigue, and con- 
siderable loss of time it must occasion, will ever 
stand conspicuous to condemn the measure. 

Thus preferable, it must, however, be acknow- 
ledged, that this second method is not exempt of 
reproach, as the part of the battalion made in it to 
perform to the front of the new line, throws evi- 
dently a blemish on the manoeuvre ; and though 
the other modes described, by partaking all of the 
same inconvenience, somewhat enfeeble particular 
reflection, it does not remove the defect. That it 
may be remedied will be observable by a fourth 
manner 1 shall venture to propose, which, on con- 
sideration respecting those changes in the front, 
struck me as preferable ; as, besides the beneht 
of withdrawing the operating troops to the rear, 
it may, in several other 'respects, lay a claim to 
priority. 

By it the colour division, as in the two first 
instances, stands fast, the wings face inwards, and at 
each fiank aseijeant remains to point out the extre- 
mity of 'the battalion 318), the right half 

battalion, according as it stands in two or three 
ranks, is then directed to take two or three side 
steps to the right, and the left wing four or six 
to the left, so that, disengaged, they are both 
removed to the future rear, the present front of the 
colours; at the command quick-march, they step off 

The impropriety to attend to the relative situation of the 
corps in the movements of the line is fully discussed, vol. ii. 
chap. vi. § 11. . 
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at the accelerated pace, and while the hies of the 
right wing, as they have passed the colours, form 
successively on the alignement, where, disengaged 
in front, they are immediately capable of taking 
an active part; those of the left half battalion, now 
in rear, form likewise successively as they come 
opposite their ground, but wait till the right 
wing has passed, to march up by divisions on the 
line, where, on arrival, they are dressed from the co> 
lours on the planted flank serjeant : when the whole 
have entered, the colours counter-march, which, 
however, they might have done before, while the 
wings were shifted by the side step to the rear of 
the new position."” To illustrate the advantages 
belonging to this manoeuvre last described, 1 have 
represented both the evolutions, according to the 
second and last manner, at the various stages as the 
first, the second, and the third companies enter on 
the line ; and it will be seen, that in fig. 118 A, a 
division on the right is perfectly clear in front, 
while, according to the old manner, none are yet 
prepared for combat ; that in B two additional on 
the left are ready for action, as one of them, though 

100 ipjjjg tijougijt of making both wings perform to the rear of the 
now position has likewise struck Major General Torrens, as may be 
seen, F. E. and E. part iii. § 91. The manoeuvre there directed is, 
however, somewhat different from that here proposed; the centre com- 
panies are first faced outwards, and countermarched to the right 
to exchange places ; as they are posted, the other companies are faced 
by threes outwards, and in filing round the right and left (former 
front ), made to gain their new positions, as they pass each other by 
the left those of the right, move outwards. 
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still in rear from Ireing cleared in front, is able 
to perform; and that in C one iliore on the left 
is prepared for engagement.*'’* 

To render the efficacy of the new mode pro- 
posed still more forcible, and fix its superiority, we 
shall call in the aid of theory, and, by producing 
conclusively the principles which ought to direct 
those changes of front to the rear, in illustrating 
* the movement itself , discover how far the rules have 
been preserved in the several ways of execution ; 
an investigation which will much tend to show 
the excellence of the last evolution produced. 

First, As alterations in the front to the for- 
mer rear are in a consider^ible line to be per- 
formed by the battalions separately, 'the nlanceuvre 
which suits the operations of the single corps must 
be preferred. 

Altlioiigh tho impropriety of this uianceuvrc to bo performed 
throughout a whole line instead of separately by corps, has 
ah'eady been demonstrated ; were, for tho sake of parade and shew 
(tho only reasons which can ever bo adduced to eXtoniiate depar- 
ture from the performance by corps J, such a oiilitary exhibitioa 
desired, it may most readily bo accomplished in the taanuer sug- 
gested, by the central battalion, which operates as explained, and by 
the other corps, that break inwards by companies, subdivisions, or 
perhaps bettor by sections of threes, into two open columns, and thus 
follow each, the half wing in file, in which rear it is brought by the 
circular motion ; the corps on the left move accordingly outwards of 
those on the right ; and while the • latter perform as the files of the 
fight wing, and wheel into tlic aligoement, as tlicy reach their 
ground, the latter take first post to the rear, to march up by compa- 
nies when cleared in front, as explained for the files of the left 
wing. Titat tho corps while on the march will have to ohli(|ue to 
shorten the manoauvro is plomly discernible. 
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Second, As all changes of front to the rear impl}' 
an unforeseen attack, they demand the speediest 
means for accomplishment, hence an operation 
on the centre, as the shortest, must be evidently 
preferred. 

Third, The movement in hie, by promising a 
quicker evolution, appears better calculated to the 
present purpose than the open column ; particu- 
larly as the trifling ground moved over, and small 
front of half a battalion performed by, remove the 

objections otherwise adducible against the flank 
march. 

Fourth, As advantage must inevitably attend ; 
from manoeuvring to the rear of the new position, 
the wings should both be brought to the front of the 
former line ; this, by epabling a greater portion 
to take an earlier share in the engagement, secures 
a greater protection in the event of interruption. 

Fifth, A inanoeuvre is preferable, when, during 
process, it leaves throughout the troops in a better 
posture of defence ; An object which is here well 
answered in file, as the men have merely to halt 
and front to be prepared for action, but to which 
the position in two open columns is evidently less 
favourable.'®* 

In this movement the foreign armies offer nothing remarkable, 
and assimilate nearly to the manner of the British. The Austrians, 
whose practices differ generally the most from those of the other in- 
fantries, merely direct here the right wing, where it takes place in file, 
to advance first twelve paces, before the whole are made to face inwards 
(haupt. ii. absch. iv. § 7 and 8) ; and that where it recurs in open 
colunm, the right wing is to face about before the zugen (platoons) 
half companies, divisions, &c. are wheeled inwards. It is the lead- 
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CHCtiCE. 

Where the approach of an eneinj threatens with 
an immediate attack in rear, the facing about is 
the only means to be employed with safety, but 
where there is no such hurry, the mode shewn in 
Jig. 318, maybe applied; and where, for parade’s 
sake, it is desired to have the evolution performed 
throughout the whole line, the manner explained, 
(note 191), may suit the occasion. As to -the 
methods shewn in Jigs. 315, 316, 317, particularly 
the first, they may, without inconvenience, be 
expunged out of the body of manoeuvres. 


SECTION XIH. 

Passage of a Bridge or Dejile.^” 

The manner in which those passages are to be 
effected, must necessarily be much influenced by 
the relative situation in which the open path 
stands to the operating line ; for a bridge or defile 
may be in rear as well as in front, and in either 

ing one of those on the left that immediately, by wheeling again the 
quarter of the circle, and by taking eight paces to the front, becomes 
the base for the new alignement, in which the others are to dress. 
Where two or three battalions perform together, whether it take 
place by files or in column, two of the fractional psirts of the battU' 
lion operated upon are to be first stationed and fixed to determine the 
new line. Those preparatory arrangements, though consistent with 
the Austrian system, are on the present occasion rather un&vour- 
able, as of a protracting nature. 

R. and R; part iii. § 91, 92; part iv. § 200, No 6. § 204. 
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case opposite a flank, opposite the very centre, or 
between the middle an^ either of the extremities 
of the line. Thus considered, it oflers six cases 
capable of modifying performance, but to which 
the formation of the close column on the division 
which fronts the uninterrupted path, for a single 
corps, or the throwing of the whole line into 
masses of battalions which follow each other may 
always answer ; yet this manner, whose general 
application apparently so much recommends, is 
rarely employed ; whether it be that the par- 
ticular circumstances attending the main object 
frequently thwart its use, or that the difliculty ex- 
perienced, when stepping fora continued length of 
time locked up, be felt and evaded, it is an evolu- 
tion particularly appropriated to the present 
purpose, which is almost invariably preferred, 
notwithstanding the defect of variety it betrays, 
by demanding a diflerent execution, according to 
the part of the line left free in its march, and 
hence operated by. 

When the opening, therefore, is before u flunk, 
the portion of the battalion that fronts the bridge 
or defile, and which may be a company, a subdi- 
vision, or a section, See. (but should always be that 
fractional part which fills the breadth of the straight 
to be pass-ed through), stands fast, the rest are 
wheeled backwards or forwards so as to convert the 
whole into an open column 3’20J, which, after 
moving through, on leaving the obstacle behind, 
may recover the line by the successive wheel of 
the divisions, as represented in the figure ; or, if 
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preferred, may, by converting into a mass while on 
the march, deploy. The troops may also, instead of 
immediately extending, proceed under the open or 
the close constrnction to manoeuvre afterwards, and 
take up such a disposition as expediency may point 
out as eligible. 

When the movement is desired from the centre, 
the two centre subdivisions or sections, or even 
divisions opposite the open ground, retain their 
line positions to move straight forwards, while the 
others are wheeled inwards, and made to follow the 
centre part in a double column After 

the passage is effected, the extended formation is 
retrieved by the divisions in front that halt on the 
alignenient, and by those in rear that move be- 
hind successively to wheel in their stations on the 
line displayed by the centre. Had the two columns 
continued on the march, until the rear was cleared, 
they may likewise present a line to either flank, by 
one wheeling up and the other forming successively 
next to it, or form to the front by the echellon 
movement (fig. 216 ).**^ 

In the figures 320, and 321, the divisions, instead of wheeling 
back, are represented as wheeled forwards ; and while they thus 
operate, that or those acted upon are mode to move their own 
breadth to the front, which obviously shortens the evolution; a 
circumstance never to be neglected, whenever it can be obtained like 
here, without leading to any inconvenience. 

i»j With the exception derived from the peculiar features of the 
French system, their modes of execution, in passing a bridge or defile, 
are similar to those detailed for the British {6 cole de hataillou, 651, 
,662, evolutions de ligne, 404 — 429, and so are those of the Kethcr- 
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This evolution, apparently so unexceptionable, 
from the protection the centre affords afterwards 
while retrieving the line, underwent severe reflec- 
tions from Count Lindenau, who, after a diligent 
examination of it, observes the great inconvenience 
which must arise in the subsequent manoeuvres, 
when thus led by the centre, as well as the un- 
safety it occasions, by leaving the flanks so long 
defenceless, and which the weakest points of the line 
are in it (as the divisions on the extremities take 
post the last) left unprotected until ultimate 
conclusion ; as, besides the great exposure this 
occasions, it debars the line from attempting, before 
complete formation, any offensive operation. To 
remedy these serious defects, he proposes for the 
march to be led by the flanks instead of the centre ; 
and for both flank divisions to wheel inwards, and 
by moving along the front, on joining, by a second 
wheel to unite and cross, a-breast, followed by 
the rest, which by wings successively take up 
the column position as their respective leading 
divisions have passed by, and which on meeting 
before the centre equally couple, to pursue the 
march in a double column (Jig.^ 321 J.'®* 

lands, haiaiUons school, 659 — 670, linie evolutien, 406 — 431), to 
produce their delineation has, therefore, been viewed as superfluous, 
the few additions smd amendments their manner of operating presents, 
and which supply the silence of our Regulations, have been inserted 
as their utility recurred. 

The reasons alledged by Count Lindenau (Tactique Prussienne, 
chap. ii^. are 1st, that by the mode he proposes, the formation is shor- 
ter by haf to what it is by the manner hitherto practised. Although 
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' Whenever the straight is so confined as to admit 
only six in front, it is recommended in the late Rules 

in the whole the two movements are indubitably performed within 
the same time, this assertion is yet true so far, as it relates to the sub- 
sequent recovery of the line, as a a and b b, the ground the flank 
divisions have to move over, after the head has gained the aligne- 
ment a.a. ( fig. A 321 ), are obviously the double of a a (_fig. B 321), 
the lines of march pursued by the flank divisions when leading, to 
complete the evolution after arrival on the same line a a. 2nd, That 
all pasitions, but particularly those of a defensive nature, require 
security on the flanks, which the mode ( fig. A 32 1 ), does not provide 
for until conclusion, as the flanks take post the last. 3rd, Tliat under 
the central column, the impossibility to manoeuvre is apparent ; 
for let us suppose a line to be threatened by an attack, and allow 
that attack in the first instance to be parallel to the same, the defect 
of the central column will be most striking, when, in attempting to 
turn the left wing of the opposed army, not merely the primitive 
order of the battalions will be reversed, as may be seen in _fig. A 223. 
but every battalion within itself will be completely clubbed, of which, 
view of the same will also fully evince; and that the like results 
would have occurred had the enemy’s right, instead of his left, been 
threatened, will certainly not escape observation. Yet were a paral- 
lel advance intended, the central disposition does not suit much 
better, as it must be performed either by the direct cchellon, or the 
continued line, and that if in echellon the attack cannot be led by a 
flank, since they arrive too late for it, and the enemy w'ill most 
likely not feel inclined to wait till they come up to commence his 
operations : the same reason will equally debar it from the appli- 
cation of the double echellon, conducted by both flanks. As for the 
attack in echellon, by the centre, which it is inclined to favour, it is 
admitted to be of all movements the most precarious on service, and 
viewed as dangerous only to those who venture to make use of it. 
The inarch in line it con hardly be adduced as appropriated to, since 
its formation is delayed to double the time, and the flanks are left 
unsecured, and exposed until final termination. And lastly, supposing 
the assailant to have taken up an oblique, after adverting to the 
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and Regulations, for the ino leading, and every 
other subdivision or section, when so a-breast, 

difficulty of moving into the lino h 1>, C/ig. A 823), and displaying 
the time it would require, he suggests the most effectual manoeuvre, 
when so situated, to bo for the right wing to remove to m ra, to out- 
flank the enemy’s left, while the left wing proceeds to n n, to face 
the approaching opjwnent; how little prepared the central column is 
for such a movement will immediately be seen, when not merely 
one but both wings by it are not only completely reversed in their 
natural order, but every battalion is completely disturbed in ito 
primitive formation. Thus having shown the defects of the central ' 
evolution, as he still maintains the propriety of moving on a double 
column, the period of performance by it being reduced to half, he 
proposes for the flanks, instead of the centre, to step a-hcad and re- 
commends this construction, as calculated to retain the favourable, 
while it removes the unfavourable features of the former formation. 
That the inversions complained of are obviated, a view of ■_/§•. B323, 
will exemplify, and that the flanks by it ore sooner secured is equally 
clear. Finally, after taking a comparative view of the two move- 
ments, he concludes by relating, that in offering in 1774 the 
evolution here alluded to, amongst several others, to the late King of 
Prussia, Frederick the Great, while he was reviewing his troops at 
Neissc in Silesia, the monarch, who honoured the expedients proposed 
his sanction, had them performed, and, as a mark of his appro- 
bation, appointed Count Lindenau one of his aids-de-camp. As the 
Prussian officer does not, however, take into consideration, the time 
spent previous to the passage which, in his, is double to that in the 
mode he condemns, his consequences of despatch in execution arc not 
critically correct ; yet as it is, the time subsequently taken up on for- 
mation, and not that bestowed preparatory, to gain the shape and 
effect the passage which, in the present occasion, becomes more of 
consideration, the truth of his assertion cannot' also be entirely 
dcnie<l. In the whole merit cannot bo refused to the performance ; 
and notwithstanding the general practice of the several European inibn-: 
tries, all running in a different course, by following the manner shewn 
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instead of keeping close upon each other, to leavv 
about two paces betwixt them, so that, on approach* 
iiig the critical spot, they may face inwards and 
die to the front, and thus proceed until they leave 
the obstacle behind, when they may regain their 
former position in column. Yet, with all due 
deference to the authority produced, when so cir- 
cumstanced, both analogy will be secured, and re- 
gularity promoted, instead of wheeling by sec- 
tions, to wheel at once by fours or threes, and, thus 
coupled, to effect the march on the front of eight 
or six. When in column the front is to decrease, 
the dies are thrown to the rear : this, where it re- 
in Jig. A 321; the reduction of time to reform, after leaving the 
obstacle in rear, and the favourable disposition it provides for ma- 
noeuvring afterwards, are undeniable, and apparent even where 
the prevailing evolution A 321), is executed under its most 
favourable circumstances. That those defects of the double central 
column were felt by the compiler of the late British Regulations is 
certain, from his recommending to prefer the single formation, “when 
“ ever a }>ositive |K>$ition is not occupied, immediately after passing 
“ a bridge or defile.” 

Where the double column is employed for a retreat, and the mo- 
tion is to the rear. General Lindenau conceives both expedition and 
greater security, while in progress, to belong to the central formation, 
and thus diverges again from the common practice whici), in that 
cose, places the Hanks a-head (tlie same work. chap. vii). 

The reader will willingly excuse the length of this note, when he 
considers, that beside the immediate advantage of throwing light on 
the topick under discussion, tliose inquiries are of a description to 
assist future investigation, and to ^ve the habit minutely to look into 
the movements, without which no scientific knowledge of rannau- 
vring can be acquired. 
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behind both flanks, as they remain the pivots of 
their own divisions ; but were a reduction still 
more considerable, and the narrowness such as not 
to permit even six to move a>breast, as the pri- 
mitive order must be more or less disturbed, 
where known before, the line should invariably 
be brought in a single column led by a flank. It 
may then pursue its march w'ith safety, and reduce 
to four, even three in front, without occasioning 
considerable derangement. 

When a central part, not the very middle of the 
battalion, faces the line of march, it partakes, as 
it approaches nearer to the centre or to one of the 
extremities, of that of the two evolutions to which its 
position approximates ; when closer to the middle, 
and the double column is employed, it does not, 
however, offer a repetition of the same advantages 
as when resulting on the very centre, as the part 
of the line, the longer of the two, must remain in 
rear and march by itself, which protracts the evo- 
lution. In those instances the divisions compelled 
thus to move singly, may yet somewhat palliate the 
defect by wheeling on a double front, so as to fill 
the defile. 

When, during a retreat, similar operations are 
required (and they are consequently to be performed 
to the rear), the part of the line, the back of which 
is opposite the open space, passes the last, the general 

This supposes troops to be in three ranks, for where they are 
in two, a reduction to four would not occasion any derangement. 
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circumstances of occupying the whole breadth of the 
entangled path, and the possibility for the design 
to be always accomplished by the close column, 
remains the same as when it happens to the front; 
the colours should, however, now always accom- 
pany the division or divisions of their battalion 
a-head to secure them from attempts. 

When the bridge or defile is behind a flank, it is 
the dank opposite that leads the movement; it ac- 
cordingly performs the three-fourthsof the circle,or, 
facing in wards, it files itsown length to therear before 
it halts,and fronts again (Jig.ii2^). In either case it 
moves behind the line till opposite the direction 
of march, when it takes a second wheel to proceed 
forwards, followed by the divisions, sub-divisions, or 
sections, &c. (as the width may allow), w’hich, in 
turn, have assumed the column p'osition, by wheel- 
ing, or by facing inwards and dling to the rear of 
those already formed and in motion. I'he last 
division here, the flank one which faces the defile, 
and in rear of which the operation takes place, may 
either perform like the rest, dr merely alter its front, 
and thus, in the reverse position of ranks, pursue ifs 
course in rear of all. As the troops get rid of the 

The manner in which the divisions file successively their own 
length to the rear is preferable, as less liable to create exten- 
sion. Another method which might also be employed Is, for the 
divisions in turn to face about, and, by wheeling forwards, thus re- 
versed the rear rank in front, to effect the passage ; were, wliile re- 
treating, a bridge to be crossed in rear, or a defile thus to be moved 
through, the latter mode exhibits the advantage of keeping the true 
front rank constantly towards the enemy. i 

VOL. II f. B 
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intricate path, the column may move on to take up 
any alignement in which it may also deploy, if, 
during process, the divisions have approached to 
the compact position. 

The mode in which it is conducted on the centre 
will readily recur from the manner it is per- 
formed on a flank, as well as from the affinity it 
bears to the corresponding movement where the 
line is advanced. The two flank divisions, sub- 
divisions, or sections, first wheel the three-fourths 
of the circle, or file to the rear to march behind 
the line, and, on approaching each other, wheel 
inwards to move together in a double column follow- 
ed by the others, that perform precisely as men- 
tioned in the preceding evolution, from which it 
solely differs in the wings operating here sepa- 
rately (Jig. 325).* 

iu That movements, the kindred relation of which is 
so great, as the evolutions explained for a passage of 
a defile to the front and to the rear of a line, must 
meet with the same difficulties, and that those 
latter must again be obviated by the same con- 
trivances, is reasonable to suppose. We will, there- 
fore, be prepared against any decrease in front, and 
know that where the reduction is to be below six, 
the single col umn must be preferred ; yet it remains 
to remark, that where a central part, not im- 
mediately the centre of the whole, is the point per- 
formed upon, and the double column be that re- 
ferred to, the advantage of covering the movement 
by the troops immediately before the defile, and in 
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Wbo^e rear tbe motion takes place, is apparently 
lost ; but this again may be remedied by allowing 
the longer wing, as recommended in the French 
Reglement, to lead the van, and to step alone its 
surplus, until the remaining part is reduced to the 
number of files of the shorter wing, when uniting 
to it, the evolution may conclusively take place 
in double column. 

I'he passage of a bridge or defile, when to the 
rear, admits also of another performance, as the 
divisions, instead of describing the circular, may 
face outwards and in file move along the rear, till op- 
poute the designed line ofmarch, when, bj'the frac- 
tional parts to be operated by, they may be fronted 
and made to step forwards. This, which throws 
the whole into an open column, is displayed in Jig. 
326 as recurring on the centre, but is equally sus- 
ceptible of a flank execution This manner, which 
is countenanced by the practice of the French, 
though less liable to objection when central, than 
where occurring on an extremity of the battalion, 
seems in the whole somewhat intricate, while the 
check received in rear, as in succession the divisions 
turn on the march to take up the column position, 
and move to clear those still in file, reveals a ten- 
dency to promote extension. 

In the present manoeuvres, the operations of a 
line are alike to those of the battalion ; how’ever, 
where the first is considerable, as several bridges 
or passages will generally be met with or provided 
F. R. evolutions de Ligne, No. 428. 

F. 2 
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for to promote tlie evolution and shorten it, the 
line will be divided in as manv parts or passing 
columns (the technical name bestowed on them), 
as the number of defiles will admit, these itassing 
columns will, each by itself, operate as laid dow n 
for the battalion. 

Those movements, by interfering with the posi- 
tion, must immediately associate the idea of danger ; 
they therefore demand the utmost caution when 
called for on service ; for, although the passing 
of a force over a bridge will seldom be attempted 
when an opponent is waiting on the other side, or 
the hazardous operation of crowding troops in, a 
defile be perforiiied in his immediate presence, as 
those manoeuvres may still not unfrequently take 
place at such a distance as not altogether to be se- 
cured against interruption, additional prudence, 
when so circumstanced, should balance additional 
danger, so that, in the scale of events, security may 
ever preponderate. In the crossingof a bridge much 
protection may be derived from the artillery, and 
where a considerable assailing force is thus brought 
over a river, a strong avanl guard will most pro- 
bably precede the troops in their removal, and, by 
laying hold of some favourable ground, cover the 
future movement. But if always distressing, these 
movements must become particularly so when in- 
tervening during a retreat, a situation in itself so 
precarious as not to need additional incumbrance 
to be perilous, and in which every alteration in the 
disposition threatens with complete dislocation. 
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Under such a conjuncture steadiness in the troops, 
so that they may rapidly perform without hurry 
and disorder, as well as skill in the commander, to 
occupy at once and to abandon in time the posi- 
tions, as they grow important or cease to be so, 
are the objects on which tlie anxious eye looks for 
safety ; while the friendly aid of the engineer, by a 
skilful erected /etc de pont, may still promote se- 
curity. When it is a defile, the occupation of its 
ipoulh is indispensible for an advance ; and both 
its entrance and its rear must be guarded ituthe 
case of retreat ; the first to protect the immediate 
passage, and the latter to enable the retiring troops 
to leave the narrow path and facilitate their future 
operations ; that Bank patroles in either case are 
not to be neglected, that all commanding grounds 
should be occupied, and that tiie movement should 
be protected by artillery whenever artillery can 
be favourably planted, are premises too palpable 
not to be willingly admitted. 


CONCLUSION AND CHOICE. 

In proceeding to the choice of the manoeuvres to 
be preferred in the present instance, we shall intro- 
duce the subject by displaying the principles on 
which the evolution itself chiefly rests, a knowledge 
which must be viewed as the safest criterion to 
regulate a correct deterniinatiori. They may be 
included within three rules : 

First, That troops should, as much as circom- 
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stances permit^ move on the front, which hlls the 
breadth of the bridge or defile. 

Second, The great consideration in crossing over 
a bridge, or in moving through a defile, is not so 
much the manner in which the passage is effected, 
and time taken up to assume the description of 
column and shape it requires, as the subsequent 
formation qn the other side, and time bestowed to 
regain the original or desired position ; the one rer 
curring under cover and protection of the verj 
obstacle which the other does not. 

Third, In all retreats over a bridge, or through 
a defile, the part opposite the passage moves off 
the last to cover the motion and protect it. From 
these, as well as from what has precedently beeq 
illustrated, we may conclude, 

, That where the movement rectors to the front : 

First, If the opening be before a flank, that 
flank is to conduct, and the rest to follow, in a 
single column (fg. 320). : 

Second, That where the line of march is before 
the centre, the central parts which] face it may 
lead, followed by the w’ings in a double column 
(fig. A 321), whenever no opposition is expected on 
the other side ; or when merely threatened by light 
troops, the new line favours this disposition. 

Third, That where the line is not immediately 
to be taken up, after leaving the narrow passage^ 
and there is a necessity fpr manoeuvring, the mode 
of General Uudmna.(fig. B 321), as safer, should 
be preferred. , 
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Fourth, When a dehle or bridge is before a cen* 
tral part, but not the very centre, according as it 
is nearer to the middle or to a flank of the battalion, 
it will require the double or the single column. 
When the former is the expedient used, the ante- 
cedent part of the longer wing, which does not 
associate with the other in passing through, should 
follow on a double front, to fill the breadth 
of the passage as well as to contract the motion 
within a shorter compass of time. 

Fifth, Were a double column employed, and the 
straight so narrow as to admit but eight or six 
a-breast, the wheeling by ‘four or three should 
supersede the column of sections ; where under six, 
the single column must invariably be referred to. 

ffhen to the reoTi 

Sixth, If the passage be behind a flank, it is 
accomplished on a single column led by the con- 
trary flank to that opposite the line of march 
(Jig. 32i.) 

Seventh, If behind the centre, the double column, 
conducted by both flanks, is to be employed 
(Jig. 325.) 

Eighth, Where the opening is in rear of a central 
part, not immediately the middle of the battalion 
or passing division, the double or single column is 
resorted to, as the operating point draws nearer td 
the centre or to an extremity of the line ; in the for- 
mer case, the excess of the more extended wing is, 
on a double front, to precede on the march, and 
the remaining part, when equivalent to the shorter 
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will", or portion of the line, is to unite with it so 
as to pass together a-breast. 

Ninth, Were the front of a double column to be 
reduced to eight or six, the wheeling by four or 
three becomes eligible, and could the passage not 
be effected on a front of six, the single column 
must be preferred. 

This manoeuvre, though it offers no dissimilarity 
where performed by a battalion or a line, still, 
where executed by an extensive force, demands 
some attention in the distribution of the corps and 
proportion of them allotted to each bridge or 
opening, where several present themselves to favour 
the passage. To illustrate this, an example will 
suffice. Should eleven battalions have to cross a 
river over four bridges f Jig. 327.), and take up a 
position A B determined upon to receive an enemy, 
shortly expected after arrival on the other side, the 
first and second battalions move over the bridge a, 
and are directed to effect the passage on a double 
column led by the Hanks; the number is here 
confined to two, to promote quickness of execution, 
and to enable them to move rapidly to the village 
B, which is already occupied, and is to cover the 
right Hank, The third, fourth, Hftli and sixth 
pass over the bridge b, also conducted by the 
flanks; but the seventh, eighth, and ninth, as they 
belong to the wing designed to be refused, ma- 
noeuvre on the centre, which, from its being not 
the immediate centre of the passing column, renders 
this arrangement still more eligible ; for were the 
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flanks brought a-head^ the shorter part would 
have to wait for the arrival of the longer portion 
of the line, and this would somewhat protract 
execution. The tenth and eleventh are ordered to 
take the bridge d, and to march by the left flank ; 
for although the approached position^ towards 
the centre of the co-operating corps, may seem- 
ingly here allow the double column, the single 
has been chosen to enable the left wing with 
greater despatch to take up its ground to afford 
tlie sooner the flank protection required : D repre- 
rents the van guard which has preceded the troops. 


SECTION XIV. 

Passage of Obstacles.^ 

When obstacles of a temporary description are 
not so considerable as to interrupt the greater part 
of the line, and to compel it to convert into one or 
several columns, the portion or portions obstructed 
in their progress, are merely momentary withdrawn 
from their line of march and removed to the rear. 
This, where the impediment is trifling, is accom- 
plished by the few files checked in their advance 
that are thrown back ; but where it is more con- 

•" R. and R. part iu. § 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, and 175; part 
iv. § 204. 
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Biderable, must be accomplished bj the removal of 
the fractional parts prevented from proceeding 
straight forward. To these which, properly speak'*- 
ing, constitute the incidents relating to the present 
subject, we have, for the sake of conciseness, added 
a third, not so immediately connected with it, and 
which consists in the divisions separately moving 
to the front or to the rear by files, in order to cross 
a wood, a morass, &c. : 

When the evolution merely demands the breakr 
ing off of a few files, it admits of the following 
dissimilar cases ; 1st, Of the fiank files that double 
towards the centre : 2d, Of the centre files that 
double towards one or both flanks ; where central, 
till the extent of a sub-division, the files will gene- 
rally move behind one extremity only; but when the 
front retarded amounts to the company, the reduc- 
tion will more generally take place to both flanks 
at the same time. The manner in which the files 
are brought to the rear and called up again, 
have already undergone description. 

Where the front of two companies is exceeded, 
the performance by files most commonly gives way 
to that of the fractional parts, whose execution 
admits again of the same varieties enumerated for 
the files, since the divisions may either double from 
flank to centre, or from centre to flank, as well as 
again fromcentre to both flanks ; yet those different 
cases are all provided for by a similar performance, 
as the doubling and re-forming of the front, when 
Chap. vi. § 7. 
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it takes place by divisions, are invariably executed 
on the principle of the formation of the close 
column and its subsequent deployments**^ into line, 
and by the parts prevented, that face and file in 
rear, so as to preserve the regular order amongst 
them. Thus, for instance, were two sub-divisions 
already brought back, and the further reduction 
of two still desired, the latter would behave as 
known where converting into mass, and the two 
former, in following the motion of that in their 
front, would have to mark-time, and to face and 
lile so as to remain in rear of those last withdrawn. 
Were this neglected, and had they merely obliqued 
while the tw'o last brought back had taken post 
behind them, the primitive order amongst the 
divisions would undergo alteration, and, from the 
inattention, inconvenience be experienced when the 
line is afterwards to be retrieved. . • 

When the parts of the battalion are thus brought 
in each other’s rear, they form a close column, the 
front division of which remains a part of the line. 
That, where so situated, the fractional parts thus 
removed are subjected to the rules of the formation 
under which they are converted will easily be ad- 

*“• Chap. vii. § 2. It is to be remarked that, as the line now con- 
tinues on the march, the disengaging of the three files to the 
rear in the first divisions among those to be broughtback, may be here 
dispensed wUb, as it would remove that division beyond its ground. 
The fractional parts are also, after fronting in column, at first 
obliged to proceed in the quick step to regain the distance they 
have probably lost while moving in file ; when sufficiently approached, 
they resume the ordinary pace. 
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mitted ; the officers are accordingly to take post on 
the outward flanks and there to cover each other. 
However, an additional duty, which becomes here 
incumbent on them, where the manoeuvre is central, 
is the preservation of the interval left in the line 
by the displaced divisions. This attention is par- 
ticularly invested in the leading officer who remains 
on the alignement. 

In the absence of field officers, the words re- 
quired may be given by their inferiors, who, acting 
under the influence of the obstruction, order their 
platoons up or back as the ground will admit ; 
but whether it be in succession or at once that the 
divisions fall back to the rear, or are called up, 
the late Rules and Regulations pointed out the 
parallel march to the flanks and the perpendicular 
march to the front, as the means of contracting or 
prolonging the extended position, while the appli- 
cation of the obliques, both to relinquish the line, 
or to re-enter on it, w'ere forbid. That in those 
transitions of removal from the alignement, as well 
as to return on the line, precision and expedition 
are indispensible is obvious, as no time can be 
lost where none can be spared. When the inter- 
rupted part amounts to that of the battalion, the 
front of companies should supersede that of sub- 
divisions. 

This evolution presents no variety when the line 

When it takes place by divbions, the part of the battalion 
performed by, whether sub-division, company, &c. is always in its 
entireness to be brought back or up. 
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is reversed, and the rear rank leads on the inarch, 
except wliat the immediate position renders ob- 
vious, and consists in the tiles or divisions that 
when thrown back, hang, if so, behind the true 
front, instead of their following the proper rear- 
rank. When the centre gives way, an officer or 
non-commissioned officer, steps six paces to the 
front of the leading flank to replace, during their 
absence, the advanced serjeants, who, while so 
thwarted in their progress, move in rear of the 
centre platoon, until they can resume their duties 
as directors of the march. 

Were a line attacked while thus circumstanced, 
and while a part was drawn back to give way to 
obstacles, no difference would distinguish the mode 
of defence when the march is to the front ; but 
M'ere the interruption experienced during a retreat, 
and while faced about, although the line would 
have to halt and front to oppose the intruding 
antagonist, the divisions and files en potetice would 
remain in motion and await till their rear conie up 
to the general alignement, before they comply both 
with the cessation of march and change of position 
to the true front. When discomfited, the enemy is 
compelled, by relinquishing his attacks, to allow 
the retrograde movement to be resumed, the line 
faces about to pursue its march, and the files and 
divisions in column which have equally altered 
their front with the rest, await, till the general line 
gains their respective heads of columns, to partake 
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of the motion and step off. Whenever apprehen* 
sioii is entertained of being thus checked during 
progress, the movement by divisions is preferable 
to that in hie, as less liable to disorder. 

The last manoeuvre of which it is necessary now 
to speak, and which is employed to pass through a 
wood, to cross a morass, or the like, applies where 
several narrow passages are presented to an ob- 
tructed line. It is accomplished as follows : The 
chief delivers the word by the right', (or left') pass 
companies by files, or where it is to the rear, by the 
proper right' (or left') pass companies by files, which, 
acting as an apprizal, is immediately followed by 
every captain, who, to his company, gives the 
command, right' (orleft') face, quick-march, as 
the case may require, and who, in leading his 
front rank (shifting to the left, if the left lead), 
followed by his own company in file, proceeds 
through the passage as rapidly as the difficulty of 
the ground will permit, endeavouring at the same 
time to preserve the distance from the adjacent divi- 
sion towards the dressing point, and to keep up with 
it the general alignement. On reaching the other 
side, the whole may be fronted into column, and. 

When it recurs while on the march, the commands, when the 
motion is to the front are, by the right (or left') pass companies by 
files, by the chief; and right (or left) turn, quick-march, by the 
captains ; and when reversed, the rear rank leads by the proper right 
(or left') 2^ass companies by files, by the chief; and right (or left) 
turn, quick-march, by the captains. 
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after the pivots are dressed, be wheeled up into line, 
or, if kept in tile, be advanced on the principle of 
the flank march in open column.“^ 

In the French infantry these diminutions in 
the front of a line are equally admitted to recur by 
files and by fractional parts ; but it is the latter 
which is invariably adopted when tlio impeding 
part amounts to more than a division (two platoons] ; 
the doubling is then towards the centre. When the 
fractional parts of the battalion are thus drawn 
back, they move in an open instead of a close 
column, as is customary with us. The platoons, 
in coming up, invariably perform on the principle 
of the oblique echellon. • 

W hen a line, thus partly brought to the rear, is 
ordered to face about, and thus reversed, to return 
back over the ground from whence it came, the files 
en potence halt, and instead of complying with the 
change of front of the line, successively after it 
has thus altered its position wheel round, to 
countermarch in its present rear, and so form 
behind the proper front rank, now become the 
third by the facing about. Had the operation 
taken place by pelotons’, they operate like the rest, 
and face and march with the line, in the front of 
which they remain leading the van. 

The divisions may also, in turn, as General Saldem recom- 
mends (Tacticks § 26), on leaving si wood, form alongits skirt with 
the backs close to it, and there await for each other to rejoin and 
recover the line position as the last amongst them makes its appear- 
ance. 

F. R. ecole de batailhn, 486—604. 
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When the centre is interrupted, and the ad.» 
vanced regulators are obliged to relinquish their 
forward position, it is the adjutant who steps six 
paces in front of the line to keep up the cadence, 
and, as the colour-bearer resumes his advanced situ- 
ation, he (the adjutant), as before mentioned on 
similar occiisions, runs about 15 or 20 paces to the 
front, to assist him (the colour-bearer) to determine 
his objects of march. 

What is here explained for the French, stands 
equally good for the troops of the Netherlands."®' 
By the Prussians,** the hindered platoon is halted, 
and when the rank of supernumerary under officers 
of those uninterrupted has passed, it is faced and 
filed in rear. The eighth platoon doubles behind 
the seventh, and the first behind the second ; the 
leader, as the obstacle is cleared, or on the direction 
of the chief, orders his men to half-face and to ob- 
lique ; and, when opposite their ground, to march 
straight forwards into the alignement. Those de- 
creases and increases of front always take place 
in the quick cadence. 

When divisions pass to the front, or move to the 
rear by file.s, which is equally performed in the 
accelerated march, the officers, in leading their men, 
dress by and keep distance from the centre ; the 
line is reformed by the files moving up. 

As to the Austrians,**® the fractional parts to be 

R. 1. der N. hataiilons school, 497 — 515. 

P. R. absch. iii, kap. v. J 7 and 8. 

A. R. haiipt. i. abseil vii. § 3, baup. ii. absch. xli. § 1. 
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removed halt, and then oblique behind the nearest 
part of the battalion which remains uninfluenced 
in its line of march : to assist the movement, the 
su[)ernumeraiies in the part so acted upon join the 
rear rank. The movement is represented as liable to 
take place by both flanks which double towards the 
centre, or by the central parts which double towards 
the flanks; the latter is of more frequent reference. 
To bring the displaced platoons or divisions up 
again into the alignement, they likewise apply the 
oblique march. When the obstruction is of dura- 
tion, the Austrians admit the withdrawing of the 
hindered parts to take place either by files, which, 
if so, face inwards and file en potence behind the 
rank in rear, or by platoons that wheel inwards, to 
follow in open column. In that case the doubling is 
always towards the middle of the battalion. The 
Ueglement adds, that trifling spots of water, stiles, 
low hedges, or small ditches, are on no account to 
be magnified into obstacles, calling for the removal 
of files or platoons, but that, to the contrary, sol- 
diers should be most strictly enjoined to step or 
stride over them, without making any difficulty, or 
occasioning any delay, so that notwithstanding any 
of these, they may maintain throughout their po- 
sition in the alignement. 

CONCLUSION. 

Fully adequate to the purpose, the modes first 
described seem in the present instance little to de- 
mand additional aid; the o1>lique by the half face 
might, however, supply the longer expedient of 
facing and filing from line into column, and from 

VOL. III. F 
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column into line. As to the manner of the French, 
also countenanced by the Austrian Reglement, to 
remove the displaced platoons at full distance, and 
to make them follow in the open, instead of the 
close position, it must evidently tend to protract 
execution, particularly when the withdrawn divi- 
sions are called back on the alignement; yet, for a 
battalion on the extremity of a line, the propriety 
of its occasional application must be admitted, from 
the dank defence it procures, in the readiness of 
offering a line by the divisions wheeling up. In fact, 
no general rule can be here well dxed upon, sub- 
servient to circumstances, to the nature of the 
obstacle, its duration, as well as the future recovery 
of the extended position : the existing case at the 
time can alone lead to determination ; nor can 
the rule adduced to point out the front limited 
for the performance by dies, and that given as the 
period in which the front of subdivision should be 
replaced by that of company be looked upon 
as more binding, since merely designed as auxiliary 
they cannot be reasonably viewed as enforcing 
constant compliance. To illustrate this movement, 

*"* We have seen in the preceding, that where the obstacles are 
frequent and unimportant, the breaking off by files presents great 
readiness; and that, whenever it is a central part which is to be 
withdrawn, the filing behind one flank may suit for the front of 
subdivision, but that it must take place towards both sides where the 
part prevented amounts to a company. Under two companies the 
obstacle may be complied with by files, above it by subdivisions, and 
finally it is performed on the front of companies, whenever half a bat- 
talion is to be displaced. 
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and exemplify the several intervening incidents, 
which might thwart the advance of a line, by 
compelling a portion of it to abandon the extended 
situation, I have supposed two battalions, the part 
of a considerable force, to be thus frequently 
interrupted in their march, and shall refer the 
• reader to fig. 319, where the various alterations are 
represented. 


SECTION XV. 

Movements by half Battalions applied to the Advance 
and Retreat of Troops.'*'* 

Those movements by half battalions, so far as 
they relate to the advance, are generally restricted 
to where no immediate close contest is expected, . 
and where still at some distance the approach 
towards an enemy may be thus effected witliout dan- 
ger ; for, where so situated, while it is unattended 
with any inconvenience, by keeping up an alter- 
nate, and of course a more frequent fire, it diverts 
the attention of the soldiers, who, altliough those 
discharges will not be particularly destructive, as 
they are inclined to value their execution by the 
noise they make, will gain confidence from the re- 
petition, and this confidence be still increased from 
the march, wliich takes place under the protection 

R. and R. part iii. § 176, 177, part iv. § 205, chequered re- 
treat of the line 

• _ 
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of an advanced body, that itself derives secuniy 
from the support, known to be so near at hand in 
rear, and so ready for succour. ttf 'ttj'Ht, 

When this evolution is extended to the line, 
the front of battalion is commonly substituted for 
that of wing; if so, the distinction of even or un- 
' even numbers, by dividing the line, will point out 
to what division, first or second, each corps belongs. 

Although we have described the general charac- 
ter of the present movements to be unfriendly to 
close confiict, this rule has its exceptions, since, on 
particular occasions, advantage results from a 
chequered attack ; the cases, in which its use seems 
appropriate, are enumerated by Frederick the 
Great for attacks against batteries, villages, and re- 
trenchments. When so referred, he recommends the 
corps of the second division to marcli opposite the 
intervals of the first, so, th.at by tlie mere advance 
of those in rear between tliose in front, the line 
ma}' at any time be reformed and the continued 
position be restored.*'* , .•if-yA 

But if thus useful to the advance, it is the 
retreat which is the proper province of those 
.chequered movements; of a defensive nature, less 
inclined to favour the assault than to promote se- 
curity to the defendant, the retiring troops, ' 

Instructions Militairesdu Roi de Prusse, article‘s, des combats 
et des batailles, It is also the disposition Joniini gives to his batta- 
lions when brought on three lines, and the same military operations 
are mentioned by him, as those ofTcring the principal use for this pro- 
posed formation of his (Jig. 2). 
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sheltered under the cover of an advanced bodyi 
march unmolested, and without that fear of inter- 
ruption which so generally accompanies, and is so 
unfavourable to all retrograde movements when 
attempted in a single body. Thus, in gaining 
ground to the rear under the delusion, the critical 
period slips away, till the friendly assistance of 
some local circumstance saves at last what tac- 
ticks first preserved ; yet, if so far of a favourable 
complexion, as defects, if sought for, will seldom 
fail to offer themselves, they might be discovered 
here, like in most other productions of the arts. 
General Lindenau, who took great exception 
against those alternate retreats, undertook the task 
of producing the several inconveniences which at- 
tend the withdrawing of troops from the scene of 
action, by half their front. But, in this instance, 
liis arguments are less happy than those by which 
he generally supports his assertions;*** and although 

The arguments of General Lindenau (Jaciique Prussienne 
chap. V.) chiefly rest on the facility the enemy’s cavalry has, to inter- 
rupt the retreat, when so extended, and to pierce through the openings, 
as well as take both lines in flank and in rear ; and the little sup- 
port an army thus retiring can receive from its cavalry, even where it 
is more numerous than that of the opponent, from the necessity of 
its remaining divided on each flank for protection, and of its being 
therefore incapable to act with vigour. He still admits that where 
the retreat can be so cfTocted, between two insuperable obstacles, 
like a river, &c. which constantly cover both flanks, the manner is , 
unexceptionable ; but where this is not the case, he proposes as a 
substitute, to move in four open columns, which each consisting of 
three battalions are to protect one another, but his disposition seems 
unfavourable to motion. A reply to the arguments of General 
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those operations are notfreefrom defects, considering 
the precarious moment in which they are adopted, a 
period when troops are balanced betwixt resistance 
and flight, it must be admitted that, if timely ap- 
plied, they might obviate complete discomfiture. It 
is the last draught which tried, if given in time, 
may save the diseased, but which, if it fails in its 
effect, can hardly be viewed as the cause of his 
dissolution. . 

When for the purpose of. an advance, this move- 
ment is performed by a single battalion (Jig. 329), 
the right wing is first moved forwards if halted, or, 
if already in motion, allowed to proceed, while the 
left wing is arrested by the appropriate command 
halt. When the right wing has moved 15 paces to 
the front, it receives also the command halt, and 
is immediately ordered to fire, ^nd load ; while the 
men of it are engaged in filling their pieces, the left 
wing (which has received the direction to march, 
the instant the right was stopped in its progress 
on completing its 15 paces), passes by; as the 
right wing has shouldered, it is commanded to re- 
sume the advance by the word march, and the 
instant it is put in motion, the left wing, now in 
front, is halted, made to fire, load, and, when shoul- 
dered, directed to step forwards. At the latter 
injunction to move off, the right wing, which has 
passed by while the men of the left were loading, 
and is now in front, is directed again to halt, and suc- 

Lindenau was inserted in the Stiicke des Neuen Milil. 

Journals; it was I believe written by General Schamhont: 
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cessivcly made to fire, load, &c. This is alterna- 
tively performed by each half battalion, and so 
that the wing in front halts and fires the instant 
that in rear is ordered to advance, which it does 
so soon as it is reloaded. When the line is to be 
reformed, the word halt is given to the advancing 
wing, as it joins the alignement of that in its 
front.*” Where thus operating, each wing has its 
particular commander to direct and to overlook 
its motion ; the king’s colour follows the right, and 
the regimental the left wing ; they are each of them 
preceded by a serjeant, thrown about six paces to 
the front,*” who is to guide the advance and ca- 
dence of that portion of the battalion to which he 
is attached ; he is accordingly to take objects to 
direct his march, under the superintendance of the 
officer commanding the same wing. When the body 
stands three deep, the men of the rear rank remain 
shouldered, and keep their fire in reserve, while 
those of the two ranks in their front, both stand- 
ing, unload their pieces. 

This movement presents no variety, when, on an 
extended scale, it results from a line consisting of 

*“ The words of command here are, if the battalion is' on the 
march, le/2 wing halt; right wing halt, ready, -present, fire' , load, and, 
as it is shouldered, march; so soon as the right wing is halted, the left 
wing is ordered march, and as the -right wing receives the word 
march, the left wing receives the command halt, ready, present, fire, 
load, and again march when shouldered. 

According to the British Drill, it is the centre serjeant who is 
to precede the king’s colour, and it is the one who covers him in 
the supernumerary rank, who moves in front of the regimental. 
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several battalions. The left wing of everj corps halts,* 
oo if already halted, the right wings alone are per- 
mitted to advance, and on gaining 15 paces thither, 
ordered to fire, and to load; as those latter are 
arrested in their progress, the left wings are en- 
joined to step off, and allowed to continue on the 
march, until the right wings have shouldered, when, 
on those latter receiving the word to advance, the' 
left wings are ordered to halt, to fire, to load, and, 
when shouldered, to march, at which instant the 
right wings are again halted. This, as before 
explained, is successively repeated till the line is 
reformed. But if so far alike, a difference now oc- 
curs, where several, instead of one battalion, thus 
execute, as one among them is then nominated 
for direction, the two halves of which regulate 
each the motion of that portion of the line to 
which it is attached ; with it the remaining wings 
of the division are of course to keep dressed on the 
march, after halting, and as far as circumstances 
admit, even to fire and load, so that the whole may 
act in concert. The propriety for the person in 
command of each division*'* of a line to move in 
preference with the directing half battalion, is evi- 
dent, from the analogy the present evolution bears 
to the advanced in line, and the facility it gives 
him to overlook and superintend the troops left to 
his charge. Were the performance by battalions, 
instead of wings, this circumstance of acting by 

When the line is so broken, the parts are distingnished by the 
names of tijrst and second divisions of the lines . 
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entire, instead of half corps, would solely distin- 
guish the two evolutions (Jig. 332) ; a battalion in 
each division would, however, then be nominated 
for direction. These movements by half battalions, 
when applied to retreats, may for a single corps take 
place either by wings, or by alternate companies. 

When the evolution is by wings, the process is 
not unlike to that elucidated for the corresponding 
movement, where it recurs to the front. The left 
wing is faced about, or, if already retiring, permit- 
ted to continue in motion, and the right wing 
halted ?n\d fronted [fig. 330) ; as the left wing, on 
gaining 15 paces to the rear, is arrested ' and 
brought to its proper position by the words halt- 
frontf the commander of the right wing instantly 
directs his wing to fire, to load, and, when shoul- 
dered to right about-face, march, and on reaching 
15 paces beyond the left wing to halt-front. This 
latter command acts as a signal to the chief of the 
left wing to direct his to fire, to load, to face about, 
and, thus reversed, to proceed 15 paces in rear 
of the right wing, where, as it takes post on the 
word halt-front (also delivered by him), the right 
wing is again by its commander ordered to 
fire, and to behave as before described. This in 
rotation is kept up ; by each half battalion, which 
when in front fires the instant that in its rear has 
gained its hind station, until the intention of re- 
forming the line directs departure from it by the 
word halt-front that is then uttered to the 
retiring wing, the instant it arrives on the line of 
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that in its rear, already fixed in the position. As 
when forwards, the king’s colour accompanies the 
right, and the regimental the left wing, and both 
half battalions are preceded by a serjeant, who 
steps six paces before the rear rank.'‘^ 

In those alternate, like in all retreats, despatch 
should never degenerate into hurry ; and though 
time should not be wasted, that requisite particu- 
larly for loading ought to be fully allowed ; every 
minute, nay, every second, may be important, and 
where mispent by protracting without necessity, 
may lead to destruction ; but where properly be- 
stowed, it is not lost. 

Where troops thus operate in three ranks, the 
men of the third should generally, as when the 
motion is to the front, not join in the firing, but 
while those before them discharge their pieces, 
remain shouldered, and keep their fire in reserve. 

Should, instead of by half battalions, a corps 
withdraw by alternate companies, supposing the 
line halted, the left companies*’^ are directed to face 
about, and, thus reversed, put on the march ; as they 

Tho commands are here wing halt-front ; left wing hall- 
front; right wing ready, present, fre, load, right about-face, march ; 
and when 15 paces to the rear of the left wing, hall-front; as the right 
wing is halted in rear, left wing ready, present, fire, load, right about- 
face, march; and on gaining 15 paces in rear, halt-front ; on hearing 
which the commander of the right wing immediately gives the words 
right wing ready, present, fire, load, right about-face, march, and 
so on. 

When the battalion is complete, Nos. 1, 3,5, and the light com- 
pany form the even or left companies, and the grenadiers. Nos. 2, 4, 
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have completed the desired number of paces, they 
are halted and fronted {Jig. 331), and when so, the 
right companies are in the like manner faced about, 
and by the word march moved to the rear, till, reach- 
ing likewise the desired distance beyond the left, 
they receive the words halt-front; on which the left 
companies are again faced about and brought to the 
rear of the right ones. This is successively repeated, 
till the line is to be recovered, by the companies 
that, while retiring, are by the words halt-front 
stopped in their advance, and brought about, as 
they are in the act of passing those before stationed 
in their rear. 

In the execution of this manoeuvre, the king’s 
colour invariably remains attached to the right 
centre company, whether it be an even or uneven 
number, and the regimental to the left centre di- 
vision. A seijeant marches six paces in front of 
each colour to mark the time. As the companies, 
while on the march, as well as while halted, are 

and 6, the uneven or right companies. The reason why tho right 
companies, wings or battalions when advancing and, tho left when 
retiring are first put on tho march, is satisfactorily explained by 
Mauvillon (Appendice du 7““* Monarchic Pnmienne explanation 
to plate 73, fig. 159, in the flanks that remain both covered, whore 
the total number of divisions is uneven, and that where their number 
is even, one of the two flanks must, at any rate, be given up ; this 
rule is however liable to an exception, where the operating companies, 
wings or battalions, are of an uneven number, and tho principal 
flank defence, a river, a morass, &c, is,on the left of the line, since, in 
that case, to begin the advance by the left and retreat by the right, 
will evidently become preferable. 
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in their dress and distance to be constantly regu- 
lated by that of the two centre divisions with 
which they perform, the platoon leaders must 
take their station on the inward flanks ; those 
of the right wing accordingly shift from the right 
to take post on the left of their men, a position 
they preserve, until the evolution concludes by the 
recovery of the line, when they resume their proper 
situations on the right of their companies. 

Both divisions, as where it occurs by half bat- 
talions, are provided witli a commandant, who 
each to his own delivers the necessary words of 
command, superintends its direction of march, and 
looks to the preservation of distances. 

Had this movement been introduced while al- 
ready on the march to the rear, the right divisions 
would have been ordered to halt— front, and the left 
ones liave been allowed to goon ; which, by placing 
them in the same and relative situation they are 
brought, when from the halt the latter are faced 
about, and thus reversed made to step to a retired 
position {fig- 331), will suflice to permit the 
mancevure afterwards to take place in the like 
manner as when it is performed from the halt. 

When so retiring by alternate companies, were 
it deemed expedient to fire, the left divisions in 
front would precede their facing about, and march 
to the rear by a volley; but without loading,, the 
men immediately recovering their arms, would 
in that position be faced about, and marched to the 
rear of the right ones, there to await, that after the 
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command halt— front, they receive the word load, to 
re-charge their pieces. This is, in the like manner, 
repeated by the right, and in turn by both divisions; 
which accordingly, previous to their faping about, 
tire, and, merely recovering their firelocks, in that po- 
sition gain ground to the rear, where, after they are 
frontedagain, they re-load their muskets: attention, 
however, is here to be paid not to give the words 
for the advanced line to tire before the men of that 
in rear have shouldered. 

Although 1 have hitherto forborne to touch any 
thing relating to the light infantry, as the left 
flank company is here commonly employed ns 
skirmishers to cover the retreat, it would be un- 
fair to dismiss this manoeuvre without adverting 
to the manner in which this protection is to be 
afforded. Supposing those light flankers already 
extended along the front 331), as the left di- 
visions face about they will receive the sound to 
retreat, and, in falling back by ranks on ap- 
proaching the right companies now in front, they, 
at a sound of the bugle, will separate, and, as they 
have been previously told off in the necessary 
numbers of sections, take post in the intervals left 

Wlien the execution is by battalions or wings, the men load 
after firing, and when shouldered face about to march to the rear ; 
but while it takes place by alternate companies, they, after dis- 
charging their pieces, recover tlieir arms, and in that position fiice 
about and move to the new ground, where, after halting and fronting, 
they load their firelocks. ^ 

*** For the mode of retiring by ranks see F. E. and E. part i. 
128 . 
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bctwern the aclrance<l companies which open 
spaces filling up, they continue to fire on the spot, 
if they did so before while retreating. When the 
right companies, uoiv in line with them, after dis- 
charging their firelocks, face about and leave their 
ground, a sound is given to apprize the skirmishers 
to increase their distances, so as to extend again 
along the front of the whole battalion ; and, shortly 
after, on hearing the retreat, complying with the call, 
they fall back, firing alternately by ranks. 'I'his 
they continue to do, till drawing near the halted 
part of the battalion (the left companies, and which 
ought to be about the time the right ones on the 
march have j ust passed by and cleared them), when, 
at the call of the bugle, they again divide, in order 
to occupy the openings left between those advanced 
companies. As those latter, after firing and facing 
about, relinquish their ground, the skirmishers 
again extend, so as to cover the retrograde motion 
of the retiring divisions, and, retiring themselves, 
thus successively perform so long as the movement 
lusts. When the line is re-formed, the light com- 
pany may either be left to the front to fire extended, 
or be called back to the rear of the battalion. 

When, by several corps, those rear movements 
are performed in line, they will be either accom- 
plished by half or alternate battalions, as the evo- 
lution last described, by alternate companies, can 
only suit the front of a single battalion, or two to the 
utmost. It is hardly necessary to dwell on the mode 
in which a line would thus execute, as it will easily 
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be seen that the battalions or the wings would 
follow up what was before explained for the half 
battalions. It is in fact the same movement 
repeated, and only differs from it in a certain num> 
ber now acting in concert, and so that the bat- 
talions or wings which compose a same division 
operate in unison, or nearly so. To secure this, 
however, the precaution for two halves of a bat- 
talion, where it takes place by wings, or two bat- 
talions where it takes place by corps, to be selected 
to regulate, must not be neglected, so that each di- 
vision of the line may have a body to guide as well 
as a commander to direct and watch its motions. 

However, as those chequered retreats, when per- 
formed by a very considerable body of infantry or 
the lines of an army, are attended with several 
particulars which have not yet been submitted to 
consideration ; and that where referred to on ser- 
vice these movements become of the utmost moment ; 
a full narration unfolding their progress on a high 
tactical view will, notwithstanding the cognation 
they display to those previously elucidated, now 
conclusively, properly attract our attentfon. 

Should, accordingly, in the latter part of an 
engagement, apparent disorder lead to the appre- 
hension of an unfavourable issue, or fear of complete 
destruction be entertained from continuance in the 
field of action, the even battalions will be ordered 
about,*** and directed to move 200 paces to the 

•*' When retiring by battalions, the French Reglement ( evolutions 
de Ligne, 547 ) directs that no less than 100 paces to the rear of the 
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rear, where on arrival, they are halted and fronted. 
The two outward platoons on the extreme right and 
left of the same, which before starting off, have 
wheeled the eighth, or any proportion of the circle, 
precede in file while on the march fjig. 333), an<l 
thereby afford, if required, a flank protection to 
the retiring division while in progress to the rear. 
On the even battalions stepping off, the two out- 
ward platoons of the right division kept in front, are 
likewise wheeled back for the purpose explained ; 
and so soon, as by withdrawing to the rear, the 
retiring division has cleared that standing fast, 
the whole of the flank divisions of tiie battalions 
composing the advanced line, all circle back in 
the like manner to procure by an oblique fire 
and a cross defence, a protection to the intervals, 
which, being the weakest points, might besides be 

standing division are to be gained at one time, though more b allow - 
cd. In tho Champ de Mars at Paris, I saw however, two battalions 
of tho Gardes Royale perform a chequered retreat by wings, in 
which they halted only at about fifty paces to the roar of each otlier; 
this latter, is likewise the distance at which tho Russians remove 
when executing by wings. According to Mauvillon ( Aitpendice du 7 
livre Monarc/tie Prussienne, explanation of plate 7^, Jig. 159), under 
Frederick the Groat, his Infantry, when operating by battalions, 
used to retire 150 paces to the rear; yet ho adds, that whore in im- 
mediate presence troops are pressed by the enemy, this distance 
should be reduced. Schamhorst ( Haudhuch, vol. iii. § 238) admits 
from 50 to 100 to be the most favourable, as it allows a full eflTect of 
tho grape shot. Tho Danes, who have no retreat by alternate com- 
panies, and generally elTect their chequered movements by battalions^ 
take 150 paces to the rea^^qf tho advanced division. 
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strengthened by platoons of light troops.*” As the 
even battalions halt and front, the uneven, which 
might have fired while they were the nearest to the 
enemy to cover the retreat of the even ones, now, 
with the exception of the two outfianking platoons 
on the extreme right and left of the division, wheel 
up their flank companies ; when they are in line, 
those advanced corps face about to march to the 
rear, and stepping between the intervals left by the 
battalions of the second division, take posts 200 
paces, or thereabouts, beyond the latter. So soon 
as they have passed by, as the even battalions be* 
come the protecting force, they wheel back their 
flank platoons, to obtain the oblique and cross 
defence already spoken of, and, immediately com* 
mencing the fire, they continue the musketry exe- 
cution till the retiring division has halted and 
fronted in their rear; when, wheeling up their 
flank companies, except the two immediately on 
the right and left of the division (which keep 
throughout the oblique position, and proceed in 
file'on the n^arch), they face about and direct their 
course 200 paces in rear of the uneven battalions. 
The latter, on being cleared in front, likewise wheel 
back their flank platoons, commence firing, and 

**’ When three deep, the third rank men of the companies, im- 
mediately contiguous to the flanks, may bo formed into small platoons, 
and be most usefully employed to strengthen those intervals, the 
weakest part of the position. The Austrian and Pnissian systems, by 
accustoming the men of that last rank to act as skirmishers, seem 
well prepared for this expedient. 

VOL. Ill G 
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repeat their discharges, till those on the march to 
the rear have halted and fronted ; when they again 
w'heel up their flank platoons, except the two on 
the extremities, to step off' themselves, which is 
alternately jierformed by each division of the line. 
Were the continued alignement to be retrieved, 
the advanced division is arrested and brought 
about, as in its progress to the rear it passes be* 
tween the intervals left between the corps already 
situated on the alignement.”* 

From what has been described in the preceding 
pages, it is clear that each division of the line must 
be provided with a directing corps to conduct its 
motions ; that the intervals between the battalions 
must be scrupuloasly preserved is equally obvious. 
Yet it might be observed here, respecting the 200 
paces mentioned as the line of retreat, that, sub- 
ordinate to circumstances, this must frequently give 
way to the advantage of a favourable ground to 
be occupied, which might here frequently interfere 
and point out a shorter or a longer distance, 
as eligible for the resting place ; and that the 
alignement among the corps, and the distances to 
be kept between them, become equally liable to 
undergo derangement, for the more weighty con- 

*" When re-forraing the lino, the French have a practice which 
appears not unfavourable ( dvoluiions de ligne, No. 545). As the 
retiring division faces about and is put in motion, the chief, as a sig- 
nal for formation, orders a drum to give a roll, which is immediately 
taken up by the whole of the drummers of the retiring battalions 
Thus apprised, every commander arrests and fronts his own corps 
the instant it fills the interval it is to occupy in the alignement. ' 
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sideration of taking post on a height, or of seizing 
any otlier local advantage, which the nearest bat- 
talion is never to neglect. W here compliance to 
the injunction here delivered compels a battalion 
to departure from the straight course, and intrudes 
upon the general and regular disposition, it will 
merely impose upon the diverged corps the task to 
recover its proper position afterwards, when, faced 
about, it proceeds to the rear. Unless local con- 
siderations direct to the contrary, the intervals, 
however, should be preserved, so that the battalions 
of the division in front, when retiring, may be 
guided in their march by moving square to the 
openings left by the battalions in their rear.**’ 
When, in the course of a retreat, an oblique 
position to the rear of that before occupied is de- 
sired, it will be accomplished oh the principle of 
the echellon ; the companies first wheel the neces- 
sary number of paces to gain the half angle, which 
enables them to move along the diagonal by the per- 
pendicular inarch ; as they arrive at the new ground 
the flank division takes post, and the other com- 
panies move up to halt and front, in its con- 

A contiguous battalion to take post on a height, or to avail 
itself of an advantageous ground, is, accordingly, if the ground be 
advanced, to halt before the other, or, if retired, to remain in motion 
till it has gained it, and, likewise, where to the right or left, to 
oblique for occupation (Jig, 333). When so situated, a corps, by 
throwing back its wings, and assuming the shape of a redoubt, will 
endeavour to preserve the general union, so as to obtain a flank pro- 
tection from the neighbouring battalions. 

For what refers to the achellons, see chap. ix. § 5. 
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tinuation; or, perhaps not immediately taking np 
the oblique direction, the corps keep the straight 
course during the retrograde march, and await 
till reaching the point of alteration to gain the 
new alignernent. Were the obliquity to be con- 
tinued, the second division, now advanced, would, 
when retiring, have to manoeuvre, as explained for 
the first, and each in turn to repeat tliis, so long 
as the ttcviation from the straight line rendered the 
expedient necessary. 

When halted and fronted, the battalions wbicli 
comjmse a division of the line, should instantly be 
rectified in their dress, and be properly situated 
before the arrival of the next. As sufficient time is 
provided to effect this, the apology fails for its not 
being properly attended to, while considerable in- 
convenience will Be felt from the inadvertence. 

The fire applied in those cases of retreat, might 
either be that of battalions or wings, the latter 
from its frequency, and the double number of dis- 
charges it promises within the same period of time, 
seems more suitable to the occasion. Were the 
execution by platoons, however, selected, that by 
alternate companies, where two act together, and 
the one unloads when the other has shouldered 

When retiring, the battalions, in passing through the posted 
division, are alwaysto close towards*the side of direction, so, that if 
the interval had increased, the open space be left on the oUicr flank, 
and had the interval been reduced, the doubling of files or divi- 
sions to effect the passage, be on the left, if. the directing body be 
to the right, and on the right if it were to the left. ' 
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aft^r loading, should be preferred, as without re-> 
verting to complicate motions, it always keeps a 
half of the fire in reserve ; a favourable feature not 
repeated in the other fractional performances. 

Were a retreat not closely followed up, but 
merely disturbed by detachments sent to harass 
the troops, to detain, and, if possible, to attempt to 
throw them into confusion, it would be absurd in- 
deed for the whole line to discharge their firelocks, 
and the execution should certainly be reserved to 
those parts only immediately threatened, whose 
duty it would, of course, be alone to repel the 
assailant, and drive oiF the skirmishers. This 
attention not to waste their powder becomes par- 
ticularly requisite in the flank divisions which 
have circled back, as, by not sparing their ammuni- 
tion, and expending it without real purpose, the 
intervals they are designed to protect would be 
left defenceless, and might be easily forced while 
they are unprepared and unloaded. 

While retiring, as far as it is consistent with re- 
gularity, the men maybe permitted to step out, but 
commanders must strongly impress on their minds, 
and ever recollect themselves, that how much soever 
the withdrawing of troops be here the intention, 
the preservation of order is the immediate purpose 
for which the very retrograde movement is applied ; 
and, that where it fails, the main object has been 
defeated, since the retreat then degenerates into 
a flight, and the evils of a rout are no longer 
obviated. 

VOL. m. G 3 
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The light troops might here -be brought to. the 
front for protection, and when so employed per- 
form as described, where a similar assistance is 
expected from them while retiring by alternate 
companies; they are, if thus designed, accordingly 
to cover the battalions while falling back, and, on 
approaching those halted in rear, to divide so as to 
occupy the intervals left between the corps of the 
standing division ; there stationary, they continue 
to fire, if they fired before while retreating. So 
soon as those battalions, now the advanced division, 
move off, they extend again along the whole line, 
and fall back as before by ranks to protect 
their retreat ; on drawing near the posted division, 
they separate again to fill the intervals, and fire on 
the spot. 

Were an enemy to press upon the retiring di- 
vision, it would receive the caution to step short, 
and the battalions immediately closed upon, or 
the whole, as the case may require, face about to 
fire and perform as exigency may render desirable. 
Were the enemy’s cavalry numerous, and a vigorous 
attack expected, the retiring division, and per- 
haps both of them, must be thrown into central 

If the light companies had all been detached to the front, those 
of the posted corps on approaching the same, may, instead of taking 
post between the intervals, withdraw to the rear of their battalions; 
and there await to appear again on the line, as, after facing about, 
their corps remove to the rear ; when taking post again between the 
skirmishers of the other division, who, extended masked the retreat 
of their own battalions, they may lire and jetirc with them. 
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masses of battalions,’’^ but should the assailing 
force be merely infantry, and could the rear di- 
vision come up in time to present a full line, and 
the whole give a volley and charge, so unexpected 
a movement could hardly fail to succeed, from the 
strong and unfavourable impression it must infal- 
libly make on the assailant, who, boldly advancing 
under the confidence of success, and anticipating 
but a slight resistance, finds himself now attacked 
by the very troops he viewed as incapable of de- 
fence; but such operations demand skill and 
promptitude in the chief to discern and seize the 
appropriate time; and require, that, from- past 
experience, he has instilled confidence in his men, 
on whose steadiness, compactness, and compliance, 
he must also rely for execution. Without these 
requisites, the partial effort may be glorious, but, 
from the want of concert, it will remain unavail- 
ing: bravery alone may here lead to destruction; 
with discipline it is paramount to success. The 
fifty heads and hundred hands of Briareus could 
hardly be viewed as terrifying to the gods, since a 
much greater number of them, and thousands of 
men, could be easily reduced, and were frequently 
so; but it was the fifty heads and hundred hands 
that acted under one and the same impulse, the 
fable endeavours to represent to us as even formi- 
dable to Jupiter ! 

When there is a reserve, it always leads the retreat 

"* Chap. xi. § 6. conclusion ; as practised by the Prussians. 

vob. HI. ci 4 
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bj marching with the retiring division, as it gains 
ground to the rear beyond the standing battalions, 
and halting and fronting with it, by which means 
it preserves its original distance to the rear. 

The method just described is safe, and if ap- 
plied to in time, by removing troops to a more 
favourable ground, may make up for deficiency in 
numbers, or other disadvantages. During this evo- 
lution, skirmishers may be detached on the flanks, 
as well as in front, while the cavalry, by well re- 
gulated charges, will probably deter the enemy 
from close pursuit; which latter the artillery, if 
favourably planted, might also considerably check, 
by rendering him cautious in his advance. Every 
benefit the locality offers, must be taken advan- 
tage of. As the ground gradually narrows, so will 
the front contract by the divisions doubling up, 
and thus must the progress to the rear be carefully 
conducted, till a strong and tenable position puts 
an end to the unequal contest ; or perhaps defiles, 
the mouths of which are strongly occupied, will 
enable the whole in one or several columns to 
move unmolested to a safe place of destination. 
If two full lines are thus to be withdrawn by 
the application of the chequered movement, it 
admits of the double execution of the lines acting 
separately by themselves, or of the evolution 
being carried throughout. If separately, each 
line within itself behaves as explained ; the 
corresponding battalions (the uneven and even 
ones) in both lines, merely take care to per- 
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form together^ and consequently to face about, to 
inarch, to halt, and front, at the same time. 
However, as the space that separates the two lines 
is generally but of 300 paces, to obviate interfe- 
rence the distance of retreat, instead of 200, is then 
reduced to 150. When the movement is through 
the whole, the even battalions in both lines first 
gain their relative positions of 150 paces to the rear 
of the uneven ones ; thus prepared, the first line 
of uneven battalions, which, for the sake of perspi- 
cuity, we shall denominate the first division, faces 
about, and moves through the intervals of the three 
others to take post about 150 paces in rear of 
q 11 2«9 Xhis in succession is repeated by the other 
three, which, as each in rotation becomes the ad- 
vanced division, faces about, as that which preceded 
it (and is in progress to the rear) has cleared the 

When thus operating through the two lines, on passing the 
second division in rear, the retiring battalions may, by companies, 
break in file, and thus step to the new position, where the companies 
then halt, front, and wheel up. Thus, for instance, the first might 
file on approaching the third, the second the fourth, the third the 
first, and the fourth the second; yet as the line by it is broken into 
so many parts, this movement appears somewhat intricate when 
performed in the presence of an enemy ; besides the responsibility 
of distance, by being multiplied and left in so many hands, will 
always, where applied to the evolutions of a line, render the flank 
march in open column precarious. As to the objection, how the 
corresponding even and uneven corps of both lines, if kept extended, 
are to pass each other when the operatioa is accomplished frirough- 
eut the two lines, it will be easily answered by referring to any of 
tile modes explained under chap. xiii. § 3. 
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division iininedintely behind it; for as this latter 
is at the time the second from the enemy,**’ and 
otTers a snHicicnt jjrotection to tlie retrograde 
inarch of tliut in its front, it would render its 
longer stay reprehensible as tending to delay with- 
out occasion.*’* l.ieutenant-Colonel Madonald, the 

Thus tlio second division faces about ns the first passes tlie 
third ; the third (when in front) faces about, when the second posses 
the fourth, &c. 

As a sliort recapitulation of the rules respecting this chequered 
retreat, will probably be of utility, it is here inserted : 

First, The stationary battalions, so soon as uncovered in front, 
form flank defence, by wheeling back their flank divisions four 
paces. 

Second, The retiring battalions have no other flank defence tlion 
the outward platoons on the extreme right and left,- which on tho 
march precede in file ; the flank divisions of the central battalions 
are wheeled up before the division faces about to march to tho rear. 

Third, The battalions are to pass through their proper intervals, 
and to bo chiefly guided in their march each by tho position of tho 
corps in its rear towards the directing flank. 

Fourth, All advantages of ground, arc to be seized by the nearest 
■battalion, without any roforonco to distance, interval or alignement ; 
these, if lost, are to be regtuned afterwards in the next march to the 
rear. 

Fifth, To step out quickly, but to avoid confusion. 

Sixth, The division towards the enemy may fire, but the retired 
flank platoons are only to discharge their pieces when the enemy 
attempts to push through the intervals. 

Seventh, Platoons formed of the men of the third rank or light 
troops, may bo posted behind the intervals for additional protection. 

Eighth, The firing is here executed by two ranks that perform 
standing; the third rank keeps its fire in reserve. 

Ninth, The adjutant, by counting the number of paces, may 
much promote regularity in giving timely notice to their respective 
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translator of the French Reglement, proposes' 
that the uneven battalions of one line, and uneven 
of the other should retire at the same time ; if so at 
the first motion, (Jig- 334), the left division of the 
first line falls back in the intervals of the right divi- 
sion of the second line, and, by the second motion, 
the uneven corps of the first take post between 
the even corps of the second, and so on. This, by 
affording a full line to support the broken one in 
front, appears, as Major Palmer justly observes, 
less complicated, and is capable of greater resist- 
ance than the mode now used and derived from the 
Prussians.^” The distance and line of retreat is by 
it, however, considerably lengthened and removed 
from 2 to 300 paces, the ground commonly allowed 

commanding officers when the battalions are to halt, which, if they 
are exact, will be all at the same time. 

Tenth, The skirmishers are to keep off the enemy, but if unable 
to afford that protection, the nearest line when pressed is to step 
• short, to allow the battalions immediately facing the hostile pur- 
suers to halt, front, and fire ; the whole may also front. The second 
division may equally come up to join the first, and the whole fire a 
volley and charge. 

Eleventh, If threatened by a considerable force of cavalry, the 
corps may be thrown into central battalion masses, or central 
battalion squares. 

““ Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonald’s French Regulations is a 
faithful translation of the original; it besides abounds with useful re- 
marks. 

Major Palmer’s page 242. Those chequered 

retreats were a favourite manoeuvre of the Great Frederick, who 
had them frequently practised at his reviews with great success, says 
Mauvillon ; with less exactne.ss, says Lindenau. 
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to separate the lines; yet this again might be easily 
remedied if the first line be moved back, or 
second line advanced previously to the desired dis- 
tance of retreat as a preparative to the manoeuvre. 
An objection it is apparently not so prepared to 
meet, is the obstacle it opposes to. the runners, 
were the advanced line overturned, as in falling 
back it would most probably carry the line in rear 
along in its flight. Yet as the battalions of that 
second line may, when the men are thus hastily 
withdrawing, be rapidly thrown into central 
columns or central squares, this apprehension of 
disorder seems also greatly removed. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

— ♦ — 

SECTION I. 

Of the Squares. * 

Of all the infantry movements, the square is that 
ivhich has the most attracted the attention of the 
speculative ; yet it is to be lamented, that from an 
immoderate wish of novelty, and the producing of 
something uncommon and unheard of, how inno- 
cent soever, nay, even laudable, those pursuits 
have been, they have proved of little, benefit to the 
advancement of the art. Amongst the numerous 
constructions which might be here produced, we 
shall therefore confine ourselves to the delineation 
of those few whose facility of execution admits ap- 
plication on service; and from their description, 
assisted by the observations they suggest, endeavour 
to illustrate this evolution. However, to discrimi- 
nate with judgment, and to distinguish the favour- 
able from the unfavourable features, so as to know 

' R. and R. part iii. § 178 ; and part iv. § 189 abd 207. 
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what is to be promoted or avoided in its formation, 
a certain knowledge as to the true nature of the 
square, and the circumstance, which call forth its 
use in the field, becomes indispensible ; as, without 
these premises, divested of a criterion to go by, 
wandering in a labyrinth without a guide, we take 
our course at hazard, and step where chance, not 
reason, leads us. On investigating, accordingly, 
what might induce or compel a body of infantry 
to take up the quadrangle shape, we will find it to 
be when in an open country it apprehends to beat- 
tacked in flank, and in rear as well as in front,* and 
is therefore impelled to take up an order capable 
of resistance on all sides. This ascertained, the 
following rules from it will be readily deduced. 

First, The square, from being a defensive posi- 
tion, must, in its construction, answer the purpose 
of protection. 

Second, As this formation is resorted to under 
circumstances obviously of an alarming nature, 
and thence the intention of retreat evidently be an- 
ticipated ; the formation to the rear of the ground 
occupied, by withdrawing the troops, must be more 
congenial to it than if to the front' they are ad- 
vanced by the movement. 

Third, From being generally required in the 
immediate presence of an enemej', no complicated 

* Although particular circumstances might perhaps occasionally 
induce a corps of infantry to throw itself into a square, where op- 
posed and surrounded by a superior force of the same description, 
it is a defensive position more adapted against cavalry. 
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movement is admissible in the construction of the 
square, which should be the result of simple and 
easy motions, completed by the shortest means and 
shortest lines, so as to provide for every prompti- 
tude, consistent with the preservation of order. 

Fourth, The movements of tlie airtillery, as w'ell 
as tliose of the ammunition, become here of mate- 
rial moment ; as when rendered difficult and long, 
or where they are made to interfere with those of 
the troops, they must create disorder, and occasion 
delay and hurry among the men from an anxiety for 
conclusion ; thus far the formation in rear of the 
centre of the line is best adapted. 

Fifth, The preservation of the regular succession 
in the divisions is highly expedient in the formation 
of a square ; and the mixing of men of different 
companies, by separating those of the same to 
different sides, is particularly to be avoided in it; 
the latter, besides its immediate defect, acts also 
against the easy recovery of the line. 

Sixth, Advantage results where the execution is 
so contrived, that the movement is performed to 
the rear of the face opposite, and the nearest to the 
enemy, as, by remaining stationary, while the mo- 
tion is in some respect covered by it, the men in 
it will be both steadier and better prepared for 
immediate defence. 

The square c^not be viewed as of a modern 
invention, since, without reverting to the retreat of 
the ten thottsand, in which its character is clearly - 
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discovered,* tlie Macedonian phalanx must un- 
questionably be classed under that order, which 
both its shape and its movements, prepared for an 
attack on four sides, evidently assert ; and though 
doubts respecting the efficacy of this position have 
been frequently expressed, it has, in defiance of all 
reflections cast against it, more or less, ever since 
retained its place among the infantry movements, 
as history records almost no war, but in which 
the ineffectual or successful application of the qua- 
drangular construction is not presented, and bears 
its part among the military transactions of the 
time. By Frederick the Great two .squares of 
latter date are celebrated ; * the first was that of 
General Schulembourg, when, after the battle of 
Frauenstadt, he, under that form, withdrew the 
wreck of the Saxon army, in spite of every en- 
deavour of Charles Xll. and the Swedish cavalry, 
and brought his troops safe on the other side of 
theOder ; the second is, where the Prince of An- 
halt assumed this position, after the first battle of 
Hochsteedlt had been lost by General de Stirum, 
and through an open plain for the space of two 
leagues effected his retreat, though repeatedly 
charged by the whole of the French cavalry. 

^ At the very coinmcncement of the retreat of the ten thousand, 
and while in proximity of the Persian wnm, the Greeks took up 
the formation in square, and thus effected tlieir march — Xenophon 

* Instruction Mililatre du Rot de Prusse, cha p. xxii. Des 
Combats et des Bataitles. 
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Tliose instances, rare and almost singled out as 
exceptions, were not sufficient to carry conviction, 
and to decide a question in which tlieory and 
practice were at variance ; for although the argu- 
ments drawn from the former were obviously dis- 
playing the superiority of the foot, experience 
more generally favoured the horse. As the infantry, 
however, gradually improved in its discipline, as 
the evolutions of that corps were brought nearer to 
their true principles, and the importance of com- 
pactness was better understood, so, gradually, 
were the instances of disappointed cavalry and 
victorious squares less unfrequent ; already more 
repeated in the seven years war, they are still 
oftener met with in those which have sime dis- 
turbed the peace of Europe. At the battle of 
Esling, it was under that formation the Austrian 
infantry beat off the French cuirassiers ; and this 
disposition, which here acted the unfriendly part, 
had lent before its assistance to the latter, when 
Buonaparte, under the protection of the square, 
crossed the dreary plains of Egypt, and, in defi- 
ance of the vigorous and repeated attacks of the 
Mamlouks, perhaps the bravest and most skilful 
horsemen in the world, he, though continually in- 
terrupted and harrassed in his flanks, reached Cairo. 
In the peninsula, few British regiments had not an 
opportunity, under the security of the quadran- 
gular shape, to display their discipline and valour, 
by asserting the superiority of the infantry ; but, 
without enumerating the multiplicity of examples 

VOL. III. H 
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which those campaigns offer, and crowd upon us 
as references ; and without alluding to the day of 
Waterloo, we cannot forbear noticing the gallant 
action of the 20tli of October, 1811, which so 
greatly attracted the attention of the commander- 
in-chief,^ and in which the second battalion of 
the 3th and the 77th regiments, with the 21st 
Portuguese, on being ordered to abandon an ad- 
vanced position, which they had most gallantly 
maintained against a very superior force, threw 
theinselvcs into two squares, the British into one, 
and the Portuguese into the other, to effect their 
retreat, and, merely supported by tbe llth dra> 
goons and tbe IstGenuaii hussars, with a few Por- 
tuguese artillery, fell back upon tbe army ; the 
former square beating off" the repeated charges of a 
numerous cavalry. 

Another use of the square is, where not sufficient- 
ly protected on the flanks, the battalions on tbe 
extremity of the line, for greater security, take up 
that position, as it was the case, in 1739, at the 
battle of Cofeld, where the Hanoverians thus per- 
fonned when threatened by the Frencii cavalry. 

'I'he square retains tlie name of square, or takes 
that of oblong, according as its shape approximates 
to either of those two geometrical figures; and as 
the open space, left in the centre, may be con- 
siderable, less so, or merely trifling, this difference 
again constitutes a distinction, which is expressed 

* Duke of Wellington’s General Order, dated Richosa, Oct. 2, 
1811. 
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,by the appellations of hollow, reduced, or solid 
square/’ lender all those cases, the part of the 
battalion on which the formation took place 
forms always the front-face, and that opposite the 
rear, while the two sides are known by the natural 
denominations of right and left 335). The 

angles are deemed the weakest part of this forma- 
tion, and various have been the surmises to supply 
the defect that order betrays in this particular, as 
it will be seen hereafter. 

An observation which will now conclude what 
relates to this formation in general, is, that where 
called for, it cannot be supplied ; and that although 
different sentiments are entertained respecting the 
merit or demerit of this position, and the voice of 
criticism was heard to condemn its use, as nothing 
was presented in its stead, it stands alone, and 
must be employed, if not by choice, at least from 
necessity. Without contending, therefore, about the 
propriety of the remark, which alleges against 
the quadrangle formation the exposure to the 
artillery to which troops are left, when so heaped 
together; considering, as this pre-supposes, an in- 
ferior body of infantry by itself attacked by 
numerous cavalry, beat by artillery, and perhaps 
threatened by foot soldiers, what disposition can 
any way be suggested as less objectionable ? and 
is the square not, after all, when so circumstanced, 

* I call those squares reduced which present a double raak, as the 
centre is less spacious in them than in the hollow, and more so than 
in the solid. 

H 2 
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not merely the best, but the only means left ta 
escape, and extricate troops from so perilous a 
situation Thus indispensible in tacticks, we shall 
no longer defer to produce its formation, which, as 
a square, may be taken up from the line as well as 
from the column, we shall, iu adopting this divi- 

’ The Taclique de F In/anterie, a work I have already had 
^occasion to mention, which, published precodently to the great im- 
provements which took place in the infantry, can give but little in- 
formation respecting the mode of performing the movements now 
employed by the foot, but in which the theoretical principles are so 
justly laid down, as to be still referred to with advantage; that it 
much contributed to the subsequent alterations for the better, a 
perusal of it will, I believe, place beyond doubt. In it the follow- 
ing objections (vol. ii. art. 4.) are made against the hollow square: 

First, It requires the battalion or corps designed to he thrown into 
that position to be divided into four equal parts, as, if not so pre- 
pared, much time must at first be lost to effect this. 

Second, The several modes employed are long, difficult, and as 
such impracticable, in the presence of an enemy, which, from the 
nature of thb movement, is still of immediate nece^ity. If in 
column, he recommends the execution to be successive, and so that 
every division or platoon takes post in turn, as it comes up ; the last 
closing the square. 

Third, That as the circumstaAces which demand the assump- 
tion of this shape must admit tlie case to be either hopeless, and 
witliout chance of succour, or imply the expectation of a seasonable 
a.ssistanco ; that under the fonnersupposition, this formation is useless, 
as merely of a nature, if so, to create additional bloodshed, to very 
little or no purpose ; and, in the latter, the object is not attained, as it 
must, if so, 1st, drive off thcenemy; 2nd, stand on the defensive to await 
the expected relief ; or, 3rd, retire so as to draw towards the friendly 
force : and tliat to none of these the hollow square can answer, 
since. 

Fourth, Where even equal in strength, the contest will by no 
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sion for delineation, commence by its conversion 
from line. 

means be so, as the enemy, by keeping two or three faces in clieck, 
by a few men placed out of reach of small arms, may throw a 
considerable portion of his troops against the one or two remaining, 
and gain a decided superiority over it. Thus inadequate for action 
where equal, it will still be less so where the opponent is superior. 

Fifth, The expectation of aid appears little congenial with 
this movement, as, if an infantry, after the loss of a battle, by 
itself, bo attacked while crossing a plain, it can hardly entertain the 
hope of assistance ; and that, where under other circumstances, a 
force is equally so surprised in an open ground (which are tire two 
principal circumstances that call forth this formation), it pre-supposes 
that, with the exception of the van, the rear-guard and side 
patroles, which are trifling, it is already marching in the whole, and 
can therefore have no further re-enforcement to expect. 

Sixth, As to approach towards a friendly force, or the with- 
drawing of an hollow-square to a favourable position, this formation 
is evidently not suited, as unprepared for motion ; and altogether 
incapable of performing a step, while engaged. 

Seventh, That local circumstances will seldom favour such a con- 
struction, as the square demands a ground almost levelled on pur- 
])ose for it. 

Eighth, So soon as one side is broke, the others, taken in rear and 
in flank, are incapable of resistance : And, lastly. 

Ninth, That this order is altogether unfavouroble to the charge. 

That many of those observations, like the first and second, are 
removed by the subsequent alterations the infantry underwent, is 
evident; and that some are also much enfeebled, from the formation 
which is chiefly here supposed as taken up against infantry in- 
stead of cavalry, its principal intention is equally true ; asw^ell as the 
omission of its reference in battles, which is not adverted to. Yet the 
observations, as they stand, may be of use, so far as they display the 
arguments which, at the time, were alleged against this manreuvre : 
as the author, besides, speaks of the hollow square, his remarks are 
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Formation of the Square from Line^. 

First Method. 

The first mode consists in the two centre com- 
panies of the battalion, which stand fast, * and in 
the others wheeling four paces to the rear, and after 
facing about, thus reversed, marching into their 
positions, as shown in fig. 335, where, on arrival, 
they halt and front at the words of their respec- 
tive oflScers. On the delivery of the caution, the 
colours fall back, and the opening it occasions in 
the ranks is filled by the right centre captain, who, 
by the side step, closes his men on the left centre 
company. Two markers a b take post, to point 
out the opposite angles, a precaution much cal- 
culated to facilitate the formation of the square, 
and to direct the dress of the faces, particularly in 
the event of a hurried performance. The time of 
completion will be here 106 paces. 

not unreasonable, as from the few ranks it presents, and weakness it 
offers throughout, that formation is evidently defective. 

® R. and R. part iii. § 178 ; part iv. § 189 and 207. 

** When ten companies thus execute. Nos. 4, 5, and 6 stand fast 
and compose the front face ; Nos. 2 and 3 the right; Nos. 7 and 8 the 
left; and No. 1, the grenadiers, and light companies the rear face. 

■° In order to assist comparison, as to tho time taken up for forma ■ 
tion, I liave computed the evolution, under its various performances. 
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Second Method. 

Acconlinp^ to this mode. Nos. 4 and 5 also stand 
fa^t (Jig. 336), but the remaining, instead of wlieel- 
ing, face inwards, and disengage to the rear, to 
move off separately in file on the command quick- 
march, so as to form two open columns, Nos. 3, 2, 
and 1, behind 4; and 0,7, and 8, behind 5; tlie 
square is then completed by Nos. 2, 3, 6, and 7, 
wheeling up, and by the rear divisions, which 
countermarch and close up to Nos. 2 and 7, or if 
already closed upon tliem, merely face outwards ; 
in tlie latter case it will require 78 paces ; in the 
former 97. 

The circumstances of the colours fulling b.ick, 
and the right centre company’s closing on the left 
centre one, are here repeated as before, and take 
place whenever the square is constructed on tlie 
centre of tlie battalion. 

Third Method. 

According to this manner, the centre divisions 
remain equally stationary, and are acted upon, 
while the remaining, led by Nos. 3 and 0, after 
facing inwards, gain their situations in files. Nos. 3 
and 6, as they form the rear face, step round the 
markers a b {fig. 337) ; on joining, they, as well as 

as the operations of a same battalion, consisting of eight companies 
of 20 illcH each. 

I have also hero reckoned the divisions from right to left, without 
paying any attention to the needless distinctions of grenadier and 
light companies, and consequently in tlie following instances named 
the right flank division No. 1, and the left division No. 8. 
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Nos. 2, 1, 7, and 8, halt and front, which com- 
pletes the square : 61 are the number of paces re- 
quired for performance. 

Fourth Method. 

By this manner, Nos. 4 and 5 are operated upon. 
Nos. 3 and 6 face about, and, thus reversed, step to 
a b (Jig. 338), from whence they gain their sta- 
tions, by pacing over half of the circumference. 
Nos. 1 and 2, which have faced inwards, file so as 
to close upon 4, where, on taking up the ground 
previously occupied by Nos. 3 and 2, they face 
again to the left, and, thus reversed, wheel into 
their quadrangular position, which on gaining, 
they resume their proper front. Nos. 7 and 8 exe- 
cute on the same principle : this is concluded in 
96 paces. 

Fifth Method. 

The four angles are first displayed by markers, 
the two centre companies. Nos. 4 and 5, immedi- 
ately face about, and, thus reversed, march to the 
rear, to take up the position shown in Jig. 339, 
where, on arrival, they countermarch. Nos. 3 and 6, 
which also change front, move to the line y z, 
thence to wheel into their situations, where they 
resume their proper front; this,in the like manner, 
is performed by Nos. 2 and 7, while Nos. 1 and 8 
face inwards, and, by moving in file towards each 

" It i» hardly necessary to mention that in this, as well as the 
following instances, the posting of the seijeants to mark the two or 
four angles cannot be dispensed with. 
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other on joining close the square^ which is then 
completed in 64 paces. 

Sixth Method. 

I'he two central divisions move forwards ( Jig. 
340), the rest face inwards, and in hlc ; as the 
two former advance, Nos. 3, 2, and 6, 7, hang in 
their rear, and thus take up their ground to form the 
right and left faces; Nos. 1 and 8 file till joining, 
when they halt-front or countermarch ; this is con- 
cluded in 80 paces ; and if the rear face present 
the rear rank in front, in 61.*“ 

Seventh Method. 

Supposing the battalion to consist of eight com- 
panies, the six on the right face to the left, and 
the two on the left to the right (Jig. 341), Nos. 5 
and 6 countermarch, while Nos. 4, 3, 2, and 1, dis- 
engage, to approach to No. 7. So soon as Nos. 4 
and 3 cover Nos. 5 and 6, those four front, and 
the two last move to the rear, while the divisions 
intended to compose the side-faces either wheel 
the rear rank in front into their appropriate posi- 
tions, or gain it by the successive formation in file : 
this square demands 78 paces for its completion. 

Eighth Method. i 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, step first six paces forwards, 
to wheel by six to the left, while the companies of 

According to the first, the square is formed bjt the Russians. 
Were, instead ‘of the countermarch, the two rear divisions allowed 
to take post by the successive formation from file, it would, while 
it brings the front rank outwards, provide for a speedier per- 
formance. 
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the left wing on the spot wheel in the like manner 
to the right ; the whole are then put in motion, so 
that tlie latter march in rear of the former. As Nos. 
5 and 0 cover Nos. 4 and 3, those four halt and form 
up, and the two last, immediately stepping forwards, 
are followed by Nos. 2 and 1, and by Nos. 7 and 
8, which hang in their rear. In the mean time. Nos. 
5 and 6 countermarch to form the rear face : this 
is executed in 63 paces. 

Ninth Method. 

This square from line was, according to the late 
Rules and Regulations, performed as follows: 'I'he 
battalion was first in rear of either of the flank coni^ 
panics converted into a column of divisions at quar> 
ter distance, and when so situated, the quadrangle 
completed on the command form square, on which 
the front division fell back on that immediately 
behind it, the rear one closed up on that preceding, 
and the two latter faced about, while tlie remaining 
wheeled forwards by sections {fig. 843) : colours, 
oilicers, drummers, &c. were stationed in the void 
space, and four Serjeants took post on the four 
angles. The time of performance may he computed 
to 145 paces. 

Tenth Method. 

By this mode of performance, on the delivery of 
the necessary command, the two inward sub-divi- 

' This is the manner this square was generally performed in the 
British army ; in the late Regulations a space of two paces was left 
in the centre of the lour faces to he occupied by two platoon 
leadors, but this was seldom attended to. 
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sionsof the two central companies stand still, while 
the two outward subdivisions of the same, face 
inwards towards the centre ; the remaining com- 
]>anies by subdivisions wheel all four paces back- 
wards on their inward Hanks; on the command 
quick march, the outward subdivisions of the 4th 
and 5th which have faced, move in rear of those 
which have preserved their front to double the 
ranks, while the remaining fractional portions of 
the line brought in echellon take post, so that the 
right subdivisions of the companies on the right 
wing are placed in front of their respective left 
subdivisions, and the left subdivisions of the 
companies of the left wing in front of their right 
ones {Jig. 344 ) : this square requires 87 paces for 
completion. ** 

Eleventh Method — The Austrian Square. 

This square is formed to the front by the two 
half centre companies which move straight for- 
wards, “ whilst the two next half companies, vvhicli ' 

'* Instead of the two half companies which constitute the front 
and rear faces, the fourth division might have stoorl fast, and tlio 
nfih have filed in its rear; and, in the like manner, the first have 
wheeled in front of the eighth division, in rear of the square ; yet, as 
those alterations would tend to prolong the evolution, the mode ex- 
plained, particularly for the rear face, seems preferable. A square 
similar to that here described is inserted in the F. E. and E. past 
iii. § 89. The grenadier and light companies which form the rear 
face, are there, however, described to face by threes, and thus to 
gain their square positions, the outward sections take post in front of 
the inward sections. 

“ A. R. haupt. iii. absch. 4. squaies, and § 1. Hud a battalionof 
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strengthen the front face, as well as the flank ones, 
which constitute the rear, wheel by half, and the 
r^naining, intended for the side-faces, by quarter 
companies ( zugen ). Thus situated, they oblique 
to form as exhibited in fig.SAb, in which the 
station of every individual is represented ; the 
colour-bearer falls back in the open space, and the 
chargen of the flank-faces take post between their 
platoons ; three captains and a subaltern are sta- 
tioned on the angles. This square might be con- 
structed on the rear rank when formed to the rear, 
and in either case be accomplished by one, tw'o, 
or three battalions, which latter is, however, the 
utmost number the Austrian Reglement admits 
for the formation of the parallelogram. When, by 
two battalions, the grenadier companies are brought 
in two masses (one on each flank), they, a little to 
the rear, accompany the square. 

Twelfth Method — Austrian Masses. 

Where the sudden approach of cavalry does not 
allow the timeindispensible for the completion of the 
square, the battalion is enjoined to separate into three 
masses (jig. 347), each consisting of a division. “ 
Thirteenth Method — Of the French, 

The French, to form the hollow square, wheel 
first into a column of divisions, " which then closes 

the strength supposed in note 10 operated after this niauiner, it 
would require about 108 paces for formation. 

Austrian Reglement. haupt, iii. absch. iv. latter part of § 1 . 

” !•'. R. additional instructions against cavalry, R. 1. det N. Linie 
toolulien, 020—679. 
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to half or platoon distance ; after this, the head divi- 
sion stands fast, that in rear joins the one preceding 
it and faces outwards, and the remaining wheel out- 
wards by platoon. Fig. 348 represents this to the 
right, and Jig. 349 as performed by two battalions 
on the centre. When the square is intended to be 
perpendicular to the former alignement, they per- 
form after the principle of the second method 
(Jig. 386). The grenadiers divided into four sections 
are brought about 10 paces in front of each angle. 

When a line of several corps is so broken into 
squares of battalions, the disposition is conceived to 
be much improved, and means of defence increased 
by the even numbers advancing about 100 or 150 
paces to the front, so that by taking up a chequered 
position a cross tire may be obtained. 

Fourteenth Method — Of the Russians. 

The Russians make use of the square as repre- 
sented in 335, with the only ditference, tliat the 
two outward divisions which form in rear do not 
wheel, but face inwards to gain their stations in 
tile. This, which shortens the execution in a 
trifling degree, places the front rank of those di- 
visions within instead of outwards of the qua- 
drangle; but this is not viewed by the Russians as of 
any consequence, since it is equally repeated in 
that shewn in Jig. 350, chiefly adopted against 
cavalry. The latter is formed by first converting in- 
to a central column at quarter distance ; the head and 
rear divisions (grand-divisions) then stand fast, 
and the two centre ones wheel outwards by half 
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platoons ; by that means the ranks are doubled on 
the side-faces, but merely left three deep in front 
and in rear ; this formation is also taken up from a 
column of platoons, as will be seen hereafter. 

Fifteenth Method — Of the Danes. 

The Danes generally form the square on the bfth 
and sixtii platoons, vviiich may either stand still or 
advance during progress. In the former case, Nos. 
5 and 6 remain stationary, while the others gain 
their positions by wheeling, as shewn in Jig. 351 ; by 
the latter Nos. 7 and 8, as well as Nos. 4 and 3, 
after facing inwards, hang by files in rear of Nos. 
5 and 6 to form the sides ; and Nos. 1 and 2, which 
have also faced inwards, close the quadrangle by 
the flank march, and face outwards the rear rank 
in front. 

Their solid square, which is likewise accom- 
plished on Nos. 5 and 6, is executed by those two 
divisions standingstill,andby the remaining, which, 
after facing inwards, file in their rear by half pla- 
toons : the rear face is equally composed of Nos. 1 
and 2. The t^te and queue are now of three ranks, the 
faces of six or more, according to the strength of the 
half platoons. 

Formation of the Oblong. 

The manner in which the oblong may be formed 
w'ill readily occur from the modes delineated for 
the construction of the square, yet to render this 
movement more familiar, we will suppose, that de- 
sired, such a parallelogram were to be obtained 
according to the mode first explained ; if so, the 
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fourth division CfiO- stands still, vvliile tlie 

others wheel four paces hack in echellou, and thus 
brought about are moved into their respective 
situations, No. 8 forms the rear face. Had ten 
companies thus operated, the performance would 
have been on the fifth, and the tenth would in rear 
have closed the square. 

The method {fig. 3:35), commonly called the 
Prussian square, from its having been first intro- 
duced into that army, has since been adopted by 
sevend European infantries. Every thing con- 
sidered, it is evidently as an hollow square the least 
objectionable ; a decision confirmed by the late 
British Regulations, in which, although it was not 
j)roduced foremost under the head of squares, it 
was still the construction referred to and practiserl 
amongst the several selected movements for a re- 
view, of which it constituted the fourteenth. While 
in process, the divisions, by merely halting and 
fronting, are in posture of defence; and while on the 
march they cover without impeding the motion of 
the artillery, ammunition, &c. which by it are im- 
mediately provided with a shelter in rear of the 
centre companies, that do not quit their ground. 
The regular succession is preserved among the di- 
visions ; it is adapted for a single as well as for the 
operations of several corps ; nay, even admits exe- 
cution when actually a wing has already fallen back. 

The second, which, with some trifling alterations, 

” The defect of the hollow square, chiefly derived from its in- 
efficiency in depth, will be hereafter illustrated. 
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is included in Saldern’s works, inerelv differs from 
tlie last in its execution ; yet it is not so unexcep- 
tionable since the defensive position offered, while 
manoeuvring, is now done away with, and an ope- 
ration more complicated is presented, though the 
immediate shelter for the artillery is preserved 
in it, their movements will still interfere with that 
of the troops. 

As to the third (Jig. 337), it is taken from our 
General Bland ; *• it is of a very short completion, 
but in other respects it does not offer a repetition 
of the advantages enumerated as distinguishing 
those preceding. The primitive order betwixt the 
companies is not kept up in it, no more than that 
of the ranks, of which on three sides the rear rank 
is brought in front ; it also interferes with the mo- 
tion of the artillery, &c. The fourth ( Jig. 338) is 
from Mauvillon ; “ it is shorter than that first de- 
scribed, but by no means of so simple a perfor- 
mance ; it interferes likewise with the primitive 
arrangement. The method explained under No. 5, 
is still shorter than the last, but is more compli- 
cated ; the divisions, while on the march, are in it ill 
disposed for support, and no shelter is, like in 
those first produced, presented for the ammuni- 
tion, artillery, &c. “ 

Saldern’s Tacticks, § 29, of the square. ' 

General Bland’s Military Discipline, Faucitt’s ninth edition, 
chap. vii. art. 2. 

•' Influence de la Poudre d Canon, by Mauvillon, explanation 
of plate 7. 

” This construction I found in the Tactiqiie de F In/anferie. 
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The sixth, which bears some resemblance to the 
last, and is used by the Russians, is simple, easy, 
and of a speedy conclusion ; it is, however, not al- 
together so well adapted to the artillery, the ainr 
munition, &c. as may be wished ; it is besides 
performed to the front which is objectionable. 

The formation of the square, according to ^fig. 
341, is also met with in the Influence dc la Poudre 
a Canon, by Mauvillon, “ who describes it as the 
mode in which he conceives theancients took up 
the quadrangular shape. It is rather short, but 
complicated, and demands the absence of any de- 
pot to be inclosed within the square, as it offers no 
immediate cover for it. 

As to the mode presented under No. S, which is 
from Count Lindenau,** it is so .similar to that 
just mentioned, that it can hardly be viewed but 
as an attempt at improvement upon it : however, 
this endeavour of the Prussian general has not been 
very successful, as it lays open to the same objec- 
tions, and is, if any thing, still more objectionable ; 
it is, however, of a shorter completion. 

Under the ninth method, 1 have introduced the 
square the late Rules and Regulations pointed out 
against cavalry, and as to the tenth {fig. 344), it 
is evidently constructed on the principle of the 
method ( ^g.335),“the favourable features of which 
it all retains, with the additional benefit of offering 

” Explanation of plate 7. 

** Lindenau’.”! Grande Taetique PnisHenne, chap. i. 

Major-General Torrens’ .square i.s similar to it. 
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a stronger position and a speedier formation ; Iiot 7 
far thus endowed it is qualified to claim superiority 
I leave experience to determine. 

The Austrian mode has the advantage of being 
also of a solid description, as it approximates 
in performance to that shewn in fig. 340 ; it like- 
wise betrays the fault of a forward execution ; were 
it executed to the rear it would draw nearer to the 
mode first explained (^fig. 335). 

The French method, which is likewise that of 
the Netherlands’ infantry, does not appear recom- 
mendable, and, unless it be performed on tlie centre, 
displays a protracted execution. 

The squares explained as used by the Danes are 
so nearly allied to those given under the first and 
fifth methods, that what is said respecting those lat- 
ter equally apply to them ; yet from not acting on the 
very centre of the battalion, those first described 
present an advantage of despatch. 4'his defect of 
a longer execution is also repeated in their solid 
square, in which Nos. 1 and 2, instead of Nos. 1 
and 8, are likewise brought in rear. In the latter 
the reduced depth of three ranks, presented in the 
front and rear faces, appeal's also objectionable. 
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SECTION III. 

Formation of the Square from Column. 

The position in column, as that of the line, 
is susceptible of convertion into the several squares, 
hollow, reduced, and solid, as well as liable to be 
brought under the oblong shape. 

First Method. 

The column of companies is first reduced to half 
distance, and when thus contracted, on the com- 
mand form square, the quadrangle constructed by 
the head division, that stands fast, by that in rear 
that closes up to the one preceding it, and faces 
outwards, and with the exception of those two, by the 
remaining which wheel outwards to the right and 
left by subdivisions (fig. 353). Were the square 
reduced, and the column position to be restored, 
the head division stands still, the pivot men of the 
fractional parts which have wheeled outw'ards, face , 
inwards, and, on the command quick-march, those 
subdivisions which have wheeled forwards wheel 
back into companies, while the rear removes for- 
wards to regain its distance, and on accomplishing 
this, faces about to resume its proper position to 
the front. ^ This square requires 83 paces for com- 
pletion. 

Second Method. 

The column of divisions first closes to quarter 

If the battalion consisted of ten companies, a complete oblong 
would result from this. 

r2 
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distance, and thus proceeds until the immediate 
attack is expected, when on the command, form 
square, the leading- company falls back on that 
behind it, and the rear one closes uj3 to that preced- 
ing it ; those two last await for the word quick- 
march, to face about, while the remaining, at the 
delivery of the same word, break by sections out- 
wards to the right and left. Four serjeants take 
post on the four angles, and the four men they 
displace remove to the void space, where the officers, 
drummers, &c. likewise withdraw. ” The square 
now stands four or six deep, according as the per- 
forming troops are placed in two or three ranks. 
On the cavalry drawing near, and on thecommand, 
prepare to fire, the two front ranks along the square 
kneel, slope their bayonets, and keep their fire in 
reserve, while the two next and behind them, exe- 
cute standing. When the column position is to 
be resumed, on the command form column the 
inner sections fall back at the proper distance of 
those in their front, tlie pivots face inwards; thus 
prepared, on the command quick march the sec- 
tions wheel back into divisions, the leading com- 

” The performance here given differs somewhat from that laid 
down in the late Regulation, as_ the distances of two paces, left in 
the centre of the four faces, are here done away with, and the pla- 
toon leaders are brought in the void space instead of in the out- 
ward rank, as may be seen in fig. 354. See also note 13. The four 
flank files on each side of the second companies from the front and 
rear (No. 2 and 7) may, however, when attacked, additionally 
face outwards. 
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panj moves to the front to regain its appropriate 
distance, the two in rear take the requisite 
nnmber of paces to recover theirs and front, and 
every individual repairs to his proper situation. 
Were the column position, however, merely taken 
up to facilitate the march, and the necessity of re- 
verting to the quadrangular form expected, the four 
seijeants should retain their angular stations at the 
four corners of the column. 

Were the divisions below sixteen files, as their 
strength no longer conveniently admits of their 
being divided into four, the number of sections 
must be reduced to three; in that case the two on 
the right and left partake alone of the w'lieel, while 
the men of the second (the centre section) separate 
so as to provide the two side faces with a fourth 
rank: this square is concluded in 104 paces. 

Third Method. 

This mode, which, in the late Rules and Regu- 
lations, is particularly distinguished by the appel- 
lation of solid square, was taken up from the close 
column of divisions while halted. On the com- 
mand form square, the companies composing the 
wing in front (which may be either the right or left 
wing), took one pace forwards, which accomplished, 
the company a-head fell back on the one just 
following it, and the two in rear stepped one and 
two paces to the front, to close up to the third 
from the rear (Jig. 355 ). The whole of them then 
by subdivisions performed a side-step, so as to open 
from the centre, and the eight platoon leaders, 
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)vith their serjeants took post within the intervals 
left in the middle of the four faces. The four 
angles, as before, were occupied by serjeants ; and 
the four men they displaced, the supernumeraries, 
colours, drummers, &c. moved into the void space 
left in the centre. At the command outwards^ 
face, the two rear companies changed front by 
facing about, and the four outward files of all 
the divisions, with the exception of the first and 
last, all faced outwards, dressing in the line of the 
leading division. On the word quick-march, the 
fifth file, and the front rank man of the sixth 
file of all the companies, except the two in front 
and two in rear, moved out to fill up the chasm left 
between the companies by the original interval of 
a pace, by which they were separated in column. 
The rest of the men closed to the side in order to 
clear the centre and to make room for the officers, 
music, drummers, &c. intended to be posted within 
the mass : including the time taken up to close, 
this is completed in 1 10 paces.’^ 

Fourth Method. 

Consists in forming first to the front of grand 

•• To reduce this square, on the word form close column, the 
files that faced outwards come to their proper front, the files that 
stepped into the intervals face about. At the words quick march, 
the grenadiers take one pace forward, the two rear companies 
one and two paces to the front, and then face about, while the 
files moved in the intervals, regain their proper stations as well as 
every other individual, and the companies close by subdivisions in 
the centre. 
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'tlivisions, then to close to half or company dis- 
tance (fig. 356), and when so prepared, to convert 
tiiially into square ; the head stands fast, the rear 
closes up and faces about, and, except tliose two, 
tlie remaining divisions wheel outwards by com- 
panies : this, including the doubling of front and 
closing up, requires 100 paces. 

Fifth Method. 

I’he column is likewise increased to the front of 
grand divisions, but the formation is here on the 
second, which halts while the third wheels to the 
left, the fourth closes up, and the first faces and 
files to form the right face {Jig. 457) : this demands 
68 paces. 

Sixth Method 

Kqually retpiires the j)reparatory arrangement 
of doubling the front to grand divisions ; but tiie 
increase here results from the leading half that 
faces about to move to the rear, while the rear di- 
visions first face to the left to clear the ground, and, 
when disengaged, front again to step forwards, so 
as to form a double column (fig.H5S) with the 
head companies that at the same time proceed to 
the rear. When abreast, the two columns are 
halted, and the divisions which originally faced 
about are brought to their proj)er front ; the square 
is then accomplished by the second and third grand 
divisions, which by companies wheel outwards, and 
the rear that face about : this demands 83 paces. 

Seventh Method. 

The column is supposed on the march ; the lead- 
ing divisum wheels to the right, the second steps in 
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its rear to take post nex,t it, aiiil so does the third 
next to the second f Jig. 359) ; the fourth moves 
straight forwards to form the front face, and the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh, march to wheel up to the 
left ; the eighth closes the square, which is thus pre- 
sented in 136 paces. 

Eighth Method 

Is a peculiar kind of solid square formed from 
the close column ; the front division fails back on 
that in its rear, and the one in rear of all closes up 
to that in its front ; the remaining central ones face 
to assume, by the dank march, the positions ex- 
hibited in Jig. 360 ; the four dank dies of the drst, 
second, seventh, and eighth face outwards, and the 
dies of the third and sixth, with the exception of 
those immediately on the out-danking extremities 
, right and left, face, so as to obtain a cross dre, the 
former to the front and the latter to the rear. In 
Jig. 360 the presence of artillery is admitted, and 
in Jig. several corps are thus considered as ope- 
rating in conjunction, when, additionally, thecentre 
subdivisions are advanced to afford still greater 
protection to the faces ; this, for a battalion of the 
strength supposed, demands 115 paces. 

Ninth Method 

Is applicable to a column of divisions which is 
to convert into an hollow-square ; supposing, for 
instance, the right to be in front, the ending com- 
pany faces about, and moves to the rear to join 
the second, which has faced to the right to clear 
the ground, and now faces again to the right 
to accot'ipariy the motion of the drst, and to march 
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with it ; on arrival to the spot previously occupied 
by the third, they both halt and front, and thus be- 
come the front side of the square ; the third and 
fourth face to the right, and the fifth and sixth to 
the left, to gain the position shewn in Jig. 362 ; 
No. 7 moves straight forwards, and No. 8 obliques 
to unite to No. 7 to close the square : this is effected 
in 44 paces by three faces; the rear closes in 65 paces. 

T enth Method. 

Were circumstances, while crossing a plain, to 
authorise the suspicion of interruption, and the 
sudden attack of cavalry apprehended, the column 
might immediately, as a preparative, be increased to 
the front of grand divisions, and, by closing to quar- 
ter-distance, readily convert into square ; if so, the 
right and left subdivisions of the leading grand di- 
vision face inwards to file in rear of the two cen- , 
tral ones (Jig. 363) ; the companies of the two centre 
grand divisions wheel each its inward subdivision 
outwards, while its outward subdivision face in- 
wards to file in front of the inward one; the centre 
subdivisions of the rear grand division move on to 
close upon those preceding them,while their two out- 
ward subdivisions face inwards to take post behind 
them, by forming successively by files on the rear 
rank, and then, by facing about, resume the proper 
front : this, when prepared, demands but 35 paces ; 

when not so, 138. 

Instead of facing and ^forming snccessively by files, those out- 
ward subdivisions in rear might have faced about to wheel before 
them ; and on joining front again ; or the two inward subdivi- 
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Eleventh — the French Method. 

For a single battalion, the French Regleinent 
directs the two leading and two last divisions to 
close up, and for tbe others, after they have also 
approached, to face outwards from their centre {fig. 
36t>).This, which may likewise be followed up where 
several corps act together, is, however, not then so 
immediately ordered as not to admit of a different 
execution, as will be seen in fig. 367, in which the 
manoeuvre is presented for four battalions, which are 
described on the march through anopen country, and 
under the immediate fear of an attack of cavalry. 
They are directed to close to quarter or section dis- 
tance, with the space of a platoon and a half 
between the corps, which latter is to be occupied by 
the artillery ; while in progress the guns are to ac- 
^ company the motion on the flanks. 

The column is thus allowed to proceed by the 
route or regularmarch, till threatened by the horse, 
when it gains the quadrangular position by the 
second division that closes upon the leading one, 
the last of all which comes up to that preceding, 
and except those four, by every other division, which 
wheels outwards by sections, two to the right and 
two to the left. In this position the square fires, 
but when the cavalry draws near to muster a force 
capable to repel the charge at the words, sections 

sions may face inwards and countermarch, and the outward subdi- 
vision in following the motion file in their rear Cfig. B C. 363^. 

F. R. evolutions de ligne, 564 — 609. I. R; der N. Li/jie 
evolulkn, 5S3— 628, which offers no difference in performance. 
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int^rieures serrez en masse, the sections in rear move 
up close to those in their front. 

To re-form in column, the sections which form the 
side faces, face towards the head, and then file in- 
wards into divisions, the outward sections follow- 
ing their own inward ones which, while in square, 
were placed in their rear; the head divisions step 
forward to resume their advanced positions, but 
the two in rear merely front, and await that the 
column takes up the march, to recover their proper 
distances. 

Twelfth Method — the Prussian Square. 

Thesquare, described in the Prussian Reglement/' 
is of the solid kind (Jig. 368), and constructed 
from the central column, or, as it is denominated, 
column of attack (angriffs colonne). The ranks in 
the first instance close, so that in facing out- - 
wards, the men touch each other, and the platoons 
also approach so as merely to allow sufficient 
room for the supernumeraries to stand between 
them : a double distance is, however, preserved 
between the second and third, as well as between 
the sixth and seventh zuge for the colours and 
musicians, who are stationed between them. The 
first, second, seventh, and eighth platoons face 
about to form the rear face ; and the four flank files 
on the right and left of the two centre divisions 
face outwards, which is equally performed by those 
of the first and last, when the flank they belong to 
is attacked, but not before. 

ii P. R. absch, iii. kap. l>, § 1. 
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Thirteenth Method — the Austrian Square. 

The square of the Austrians from column (fig. 
369) is similar to that described from the line 
the mere difference it presents consisting in the dis- 
position of the divisions somewhat altered here from 
the formation that takes place on the leading com- 
pany, instead of the half central division, and which 
therefore becomes now the front face. When this 
square is constructed from the position in file (which 
the Austrian Reglement includes within that of 
the column), the files run up to the front of half 
division for those parts intended to compose the 
front and rear faces of the quadrangle, and to the 
reduced front of zuge (platoons) for those destined 
to compose the sides. The same proportions in the 
fractional parts are equally retained wherever the 
parallelogram is to be taken up from column ; so 
that the front of the column is on the same prin- 
ciple to be increased or decreased to that of half 
division for those fractional parts destined to form 
the head and rear, and merely to zuge for those in- 
tended to constitute the side-faces. The central 
parts designed to construct the right and left faces, 
might, however, if already on the front of half 
companies, instead of diminishing to zugen, remain 
as they are, as in that case it will on formation 
merely require their separating by the centre, and 
for the left ones to oblique, in order to form the 
left side of the square. 

Were a parallelogram, formed on the right half 
division, to be reduced, and the line position to be 

1* A. R. haup. iii. abch. iv. § 2 and 3 
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tiiken up, both tlie front and left faces stand fast, 
the right side faces about, and the rear side to the 
left ; how the intention would be afterwards accom- 
plished by the application of the deployment, is 
too palpable to need elucidation. Should the for- 
mation be to the rear, a similar evolution, but in 
a contrarj^direction, would complete the intention, 
as it will easily occur on reflection. 

Were it desired to return in file, or in column of 
files, as the Imperial Reglement denominates it, the 
whole would have to change front to the right, ex- 
cept the rear, which, to gain a similar position 
with the rest, would have to change front to its 
left; thus in readiness, the divisions would suc- 
cessively and in turn follow in file. As to the 
manner in w'hich the square would convert into a 
column of xnigen, half or entire companies, nay, 
even of divisions, it will readily appear by Jig. 369. 
That those movements are liable to be performed, 
while the right a'S well as the left is leading, and 
in either case on the front as well as on the rear 
rank, is so natural an inference, from what has 
been antecedently said respecting the Austrian 
system, as hardly to deserve to be noticed. 

When surprised, and the time will not allow the 
formation of the quadrangle, the throwing of the 
battalions into three masses is again the expedient 
recommended ; in Jig. 370 this is represented as 
happening where the right is a-head and on the 
proper front rank. 

When the square consists of two battalions, the 
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expcution does not vary from llie performance of 
the single corps : the front and rear faccs^ as when 
two battalions perform from line^ however, then con- 
sist each of a whole, instead of half a division ; and, 
when three battalions are thus brought into a qua- 
drangle, the leading and rear faces are increased to 
a division and a half (three companies), ^hen two 
or three battalions are thrown into a single square, 
the grenadiers, as before, form into masses of com- 
panies ; their position, however, is here somewhat 
unlike that previously explained, where it takes 
place from tlie line, as in the present instance, the 
company a-head takes post to the right of the right 
angle, and that in rear to the left of the left angle : 
both are about 50 or 60 paces from the main body. 

The formation into the quadrangle, whether from 
file or divisions, is executed on the same principle 
from the double as from the single column. 
The files move up, or the fractional parts increase 
or decrease as before to the front of half a com- 
pany, and of zuge (platoons) : the square that re- 
sults from their operations yet draws nearer to that 
derived from the line, as, in both, the centre is 
acted upon, and builds the front face. To secure 
still better this uniformity, a rule is established, 
that whenever the double column is originally 
formed to the front and the centre leads, or to the 
rear when the fianks conduct, the square is in- 
variably to be constructed to the true front ; but 
that whenever the double column has been obtain- 
ed by the central motion to the rear, or by a for- 
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ward motion, in which botli flanks step a-head, the 
square is to be constructed to the rear on the rear 
rank ; which, under the four circumstances, by re- 
ducing the operation to a central execution, re- 
strains- the formation within the squares {Jig. 345), 
derived to the front, or to its corresponding one to 
the rear, when performed from the extended jm- 
sition. 

When two or three battalions are thus, wliile 
operating in the double column, thrown into a 
single square, tl«e grenadiers, if detached in masses, 
assume tlie position to the rear, as mentioned 
where tlie quadrangle is taken up from the line. 
How sucii a square is reduced again into a double 
column or double files,® will readily appear on 
reflection. 

Fourteenth Method — used hy the Danes. 

When from column the Danes form square, the 
leading platoon halts (Jig. 371), the 2nd, 4th, and 
t}th wheel to the right, and the 3rd, fifth, and 7th, 
to the left, the 8th closes the square and faces 
outwards the rear rank in front ; they have also a 
solid square not unlike that of the British (Jig. 
355). 

Fifteenth Method — of the Russians. 

The square the Russian infantry chiefly convert 
into from column to oppose cavalry, is formed on 
the same principle as that from line ; the front is 
first increased to that of division, which corres- 

” Were this fonnation in double file required to the rear, the 
whole would have merely to face outwards instead of inwards. 
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]>onds to what «e call grand-division (Jig. 3'7'2),’ 
the column closes to quarter distance, the two 
centre divisions wheel up from the centre by half 
platoons, which, as they stand on three ranks, 
strengthen the faces to six deep, but allows only 
three ranks for the tetc and queue. 

Of those modes of converting into a quadrangle, 
the 1st, the 2nd, and 3d, are the three mentioned 
in the late Rules and Regulations ; of them the 2nd 
seems the less exceptionable, as, in addition to the 
similarity of construction it preserves to the 
square obtained from the line, a circumstance 
which must tend to simplify the system, it offers a 
sufficient resistance from the ranks, which in it are 
doubled all round the square ; it is of an easier 
execution than the 3rd, which is intricate ; the 
order amongst the divisions is also less disturbed 
in it than in the latter, while the interior space is 
wider, and, as such, better calculated to answer 
the intention of enclosing baggage, artillery, &c. 
frequently here implied; yet it still reveals the de- 
fect of dividing the companies, as those broken in 
the centre are removed, one half to the right, and 
the other half to the left, which is unfavourable. 

The fourth method was formerly that used by 
the Prussians ;** it is of an easy performance, and 
favours the motion of the artillery, ammunition, &c. 
but yet it interferes with the original formation, 
as the divisions in it are thrown out of their regu- 

’* Scharnliorst Handbuch, vol. ili. § 157. Lvidenaus Tactique 
Prussienne, cltap. i. 
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lar order. The 5th merely ofTers a slight devia> 
tion from the last, yet it remedies tlie incon< 
venience of disturbing the primitive arrange^ 
ment of the battalion, it is also of a shorter pro- 
cess ; its execution is, however, more complicate. 
The sixth is from Count Lindenau,^^ who, reject- 
ing the mode (Jig. 356) then adopted by the Prus- 
sians, offers this as a substitute, and alleges both 
expedition and the preservation of the regular suc- 
cession in the divisions, as the distinguishing fea- 
tures which plead in its behalf; but, though where ' 
executed by two battalions, there is evidently some 
truth in his assertion, where it results from the 
operation of a single corps, the latter advantage is 
not discovered in his manner; the movements of 
the_ artillery is also by it less easy than in that 
(Jig. 356), and liable to interfere with the 
troops ; and as to the boast of rapidity, and 
of its speediness in completion, it is merely ad- 
missible where in that 356) the increase to 
the front of grand-divisions, and the closing up of 
them afterwards have not taken place before, since 
the ultimate formation, by wheeling up the centre 
divisions to form the sides, is evidently the same in 
both : where those preparations have been neglect- 
ed, or where surprised, the circumstance of the 
doubling of front, by the wings moving in a con- ' 
trary direction, is clearly of ajiature to reduce tlie 
evolution within a shorter compass. The three 
last spoken of, as well as the lirst, ha^e all four the 

“ Lindenau’s Tnctique Pnisnirtme, chap. i< 
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fault of presenting hollow squares, which, against 
cavalry, is a weak formation. 

The seventh displays the disadvantages of a front, 
performance, and of leaving the troops during one 
half of the operation, and until the fourth division 
has taken post, without dank protection ; as a 
feeble atonement for those serious defects, the regu- 
lar order is maintained among the platoons. Were 
the converting into a hollow square from the close 
column, however, desired, the expedient particu- 
larly for a light battalion may meet with its appli- 
cation, The eighth, which, as well as the seventh, 
is from Major Werkamp,“ frQm its mixed position, 
approximating both to the column and to the 
square, was by him denominated colonne coup6e, or 
eroix de St. Andri (cross of St. Andrew), an appel- 
lation which might perhaps induce some national 
corps to try the evolution on a field day ; for on 
service, notwithstanding the bravery for which 
those gallant regiments are so deservedly cele- 
brated, and the powerful patron under whose pro- 
tection the evolution is placed, from the name it 
has assumed, owing to the slight resemblance it 
displays to the cross on which the saint sufiered, 
the crown of martyrdom, i apprehend the trial 
would be dangerous ; the weak parts the advanced 
position of the faces present, and the additional 
exposure it leads to, rendering this construction 

“ Major Werkamp's Versuch einer Tkeorelisck Praktischen, 
aVis. ii. §35. page 416; for the cross of St. Andrew, abs. ii. 

§ 31. page 3(>0. 
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exceedingly precarious. Nor is tlie cross fire ob- 
tained by it sufficiently powerful to dispel those 
apprehensions, or to countenance the great expec- 
tations of success the major entertains. 

The ninth method, which is in the work of 
General Scharnliorst, is somewhat complicated, 
but where troops are well trained and practised to 
its execution, it may, where the hollow description 
answers or is desired, present an expeditious mode 
of throwing a battalion into a square. The tenth 
is a surmise of my own ; the resemblance it bears 
to the second mode is easily retraced, but while 
none of the qualiiicatioas of the latter are lost, 
some of its defects are remedied in it, as the conrs> 
panics are, by the present evolution, kept in their 
entireness, and nut removed to the right and left, 
as by tbatfj^. 354). It is also better prepared to 
convert into line, as well as into column, while the 
necessity for a different performance, where the com- 
panies are of three or four sections, is equally done 
away with. As for the formation into grnnd-divi- 
siuais it can hardly be adduced as an objection, since 
the very position in square requires an open space, or 
a ground at any rate not unfriendly to the double 
front ; nor can the position from 40 to 50 files, 
lead to any apprehension of embarrassment while 
on the march : as, however, where surprised, excel- 
lence cannot be refused to tlie surmise of Count 
Lindenau (Jig. 358), to double tlie front, by the 
wings marching in a contrary direction, its assist- 
” SchamLorst’s Hnndbtwh, vol. iii, § 157. 
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ance here, if sO circumstanced under the influence 
of hurry, should be gladly accepted ; and were, while 
thus in progress to form grand-divisions, the dis- 
tances the same time reduced to half, it w'ould in 
promptitude still improve upon the Prussian gene- 
ral by still securing greater expedition. 

As to the manner of the French (fig. 366), as 
well as that of the Prussians (fig. 368),” it pre- 
sents a solid mass, and is therefore not unlike that 
(fig. 355). The manoeuvre presented 367), which 
results from four battalions, offers no novelty, and 
partakes of the defects that belong to considerable 
squares, a subject which will be treated of here- 
after. * 

The Austrian square pleads the benefit of uni- 
formity, as it remains under the same construction 
from column as from the line;” but it does not 
appear to favour expedition, and is somewhat of 
a protracted execution ; it has also the defect of 
advancing the troops during formation. It is true, 
that the first objection is considerably obviated by 
the masses (fig. 370) which are to supply it in the 
event of urgency. 

The manoeuvre of the Danes is not unlike that 
of No. 7, from Major Werkamp ; it is yet so far pre- 
ferable to it, that, formed on the spot, it is>constnict- 
ed under the immediate protection of the leading 
division, which in it stands still, and is first sta- 

* F. R. Evolutions de ligne, 607—609. 

P. R. absch. iii. kap. 9. § 1. 

A, R. haiipt. iii. absch. iv. § 2 and 3. 
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tioned. Th^ natural order among the divisions is, 
however, not kept up, and in the whole it does not 
lay any claim to eligibility. The manner explained 
under No. 15, and which, amongst others, is used 
by the Russians, offers simplicity of performance ; 
it has some analogy to the drst explained ; as the 
front and rear faces in it are, however, merely left 
of the original number of ranks, it does not pre- 
sent an equal resistance all round the square; for, 
although the flanks are reinforced, and so far it is 
preferable to that (Jig. 353) ; the front and rear, 
as in it, are reduced to the primitive depth of 
formation. 


SECTION IV. 

Of great Squares. 

The manner in which several battalions would 
, operate to form a square, by any of the modes 
elucidated, will easily be comprehended from their 
delineation, when applied to the single corps ; as 
the grenadier and light companies may, however, 
then, without inconvenience, be spared for con- 
struction, they may be detached, and employed 

Where the battalion is only of eight companies, the two flank 
ones cannot be spared when performing alone, as six would not be 
suiBcient for the formation of a square. This, however, is not to * 
be construed as militating against that establishment, whose excel- 

VOX.. III. k3 
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to the best advantage. Fig. 373 represents three 
battalions, which from line have converted into 
square, after the first method. In Jig. 374 an 
oblong of two battalions is represented to have 
performed after the manner. No. 10. 

When four battalions are to assume the qua- 
drangular shape, advantage results from a corps 
constituting each face, and, in the event of its being 
an oblong, the small sides may be formed likewise 
each of a part of the same battalion. Although a 
greater number than that just mentioned may be 
brought to act in a single body, it should seldom be 
exceeded ; the Austrian Reglement even confines to 
three, the corps ever to be collected into one qua- 
drangle; the time taken up for formation, the in- 
creased difiiculty of motion derived from the aug- 
mented number of individuals, the impossibility of 
preserving order in so unwieldy a mass, all accu- 
mulate to depreciate the measure, and reject the 
additional admission. Where sixteen battalions 
are, therefore, to take up the defensive posture of 
the parallelogram, four squares, which in a line, 
at a distance of five hundred paces from each 
other, act separately, would be a more profitable 
disposition than the attempt to throw the whole 
into a single quadrangle. Count Biickeburg, 
who still carries this sentiment further, positively 
affirms, that four battalions, exhibiting as many 

fence we have already adverted to. Were the grenatdiers and light 
troops embodied in battalion, instead of being distributed amongst 
the several regiments, benefit would probably attend the alteration. 
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squares as there are corps, by takiug up the posi> 
tion shown 377), will secure themselves much 
more effectually against an assailant, than if to* 
gether they are brought into a single mass ; and 
when the mutual protection they are capable of is 
duly considered ; and their independent position, 
uniuBuenced by the unfavourable events which 
may befal on any one of them particularly, is 
reflected on, the suggestion, far from being un- 
reasonable, will strike as just, and most likely ~ 
reduce to two the number of corps to be ever 
converted into a parallelogram. Where three act in 
company, they may, if so, either be brought into 
two or three squares ; and, in the latter case, take 
up the disposition shown 377. 

A square composed of eight battalions was at 
Berlin frequently practised, during those military 
reviews at which Frederick the Great presided ; the 
flank divisions in it were wheeled back, so as to ob- 
tain a cross fire, and it was provided, as Jig. 375 
will easily make observable, with a van-guard and a 
rear-guard, as well as side patroles. This square was 
clearly designed but for exhibition, as besides the 
inconvenience which must attend motion, when in 
this shape it is attempted to act in so considerable 
a body, these detached parties were but a feeble pro- 
tection against the skirmishers : not calculated to 
keep them off', they were still less capable to resist 
a serious attack, which, if any thing, they were, as 
Lindenau rightly remarks, rather of a nature to 
promote, by the dismay and confusion they must 
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Create when falling back upon the square : they 
were, without even adverting to the impediment 
they proved to the bring, in the whole unfa- 
vourable. The .most eligible situation for grena- 
diers, light troops, or other detached bodies, is 
indubitably in the void space within the quadran-*' 
gle, from whence they may rush out as occasion 
requires. As to the proposal of Major VVerkamp’s, 
who, while he stations them also in the centre, ex- 
plains their duty to consist in advancing to the front 
of the middle of the faces, to protect the angles by 
sweeping, as he calls it, the ground in their front, it 
seems at least hazardous ; for, although it is derived 
from the rules of our modern fortiflcations, and evi- 
dently attempts to place the troops underthe princi- 
ple of our bastions, and, by their advanced position, 
to provide a defence to the faces and salient angles* 
it is unlike in its elfects, and therefore in its results; 
the considerable exposure whilst storming a fortress 
not being repeated by the feeble opposition of a 
few firelocks, and the time of duration widely differ- 
ent : a rule of this science it, however, draws nearer 
to, but which militates against the practice, is the 
principle which condemns works of small dimen- 
sions. 

The work of Major Werkanip, abseh. ii, § 33, page 383, 
fig. 74, this is also recommended by Landenau in his Taclique Prus- 
sienne, chap. vi. the platoons, when so advanced, are, however, 
evidently included within the defects already described against 
parties thrown out without the square. 

It is a rule in fortification never to erect small and confined 
works ; on the same ground, accordingly, it is preferable to have a 
spacious pentagon, than a cramped hexagon, &c. 
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The several manners developed for the 'single^ 
tiiay likewise meet with their applications when 
several battalions in column are formed into a 
quadrangle : w'e have already seen^ in ^g. 367, how 
four French battalions act on the occasion. Yet in 
general in the present instance, like from line, the 
converting into squares of one, or two battalions to 
the utmost, which take up the defensive situations 
explained before, will be preferable ; and therefore 
the expedient to which will be more frequently 
referred. 

Conclusion. 

As a comparative view respecting the various 
methods of formation into square, both from line 
and from column, has been given in the preceding 
pages, a brief enumeration of those laying a claim 
to preference deduced from it will here suffice ; yet 
previous to proceeding to this conclusion, some 
observations relative to the depth to be offered 
while under the quadrangular shape, appears not 
unappropriate, and shall as such premise it. When 
thus considered, the quadrangle, as we have already 
seen, presents three different cases, for it may be 
an hollow, a reduced, as well as a solid square, 
or oblong, according as the troops preserve their 
original depth of two or three ranks, double it, or 
are brought into a mass. Of these the hollow 
square, which was introduced about the time 
the lire arms replaced the pikes, under the sup- 
position of its being more congenial to the new 
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mode of warfare, is evidently a weak formation, ill 
contrived to oppose cavalry, the principal inten- 
tion for which the parallelogram is designed : the 
great surface enclosed, and the thinnessof the frame 
surrounding it, are both of a nature also to render 
in it the preservation of order precarious : the only 
advantage it seems to possess, is the facility it offers 
for the covering of a convoy,** which, from the ad- 
ditional room it presents within, may in it be easily 
sheltered. 

The close column and solid square, deprived of 
the latter advantage, are in point of defence in- 
finitely preferable. Mauvillon was so much pre- 
possessed in their favour, that in asserting their 
superiority against cavalry, he even recommends 
where two battalions are incumbered with the care 
of stores, if interrupted in their march, instead of 
applying to the square, to form four close columns, 
consisting each of a wing, and which, by leaving 
sufficient room between them, afford a place of re- 
ception, without relinquishing the favourable dis- 
position for defence.*’ This sentiment in behalf 
of tlie column is equally expressed by General 
Wimpffen, who, from his experience in the late 
wars will, on this topic, be listened to with pleasure ; 
and who, condemning the use of hollow-squares, 
describes the mass as only to be conquered by 

“ .See also note 7, in which the several objections against the 
liollow square, made in the Tnctiqui; cle t Infanterie, are ofl’orecl. 

Apjimdice du Sopticmc livre Monarchic Prussienne, ex|)lana- 
tion of plate 81. 
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the effect of artillery." Yet, as the defect of 
leaving hardly any space, or none in the centre, 
may still be felt ; and as besides the individuals 
not acting in the ranks, the artillery, alnmunition, 
&c. may frequently, while in action, require a re- 
fuge for shelter ; those I have distinguished by the 
appellation of reduced, from the ranks which are 
doubled in it, and which provide for the benefits of 
those preceding, without partaking of their incon- 
veniences, appear the best calculated to answer the 
purpose ; since, while by doubling the ranks, they 
offer a force capable of due resistance, particularly 
where the original formation is in three, the en- 
closed ground, though reduced in them, is still left 
sufficiently spacious to afford the friendly aid of 
protection. It was the position, which by battal- 
ions the British infantry took up at Waterloo, when 
it was so furiously assailed by the French horse ; an 
illustration, the glorious results of which will fully 
remove all doubts of efficacy Hence I shall ven- 

General Wimpffen’s Le Militaire Experiments, chap xii. 
this small volume, which treats on the several topicks that relate to 
a campaign, consists in instructions drawn from experience. Except 
the first and second chapters, which speak of out-parties, eclaireurs 
de jour and eclaireurs de nuit, and are more fully developed; the 
rest consists chiefly in loose maxims promiscuously delivered. What 
he says respecting the passage of the Rhine, or other great rivers, 
deserves notice, and his short instructions to ofiicers in command of 
fortresses, when attacked, or on the eve of being so, are also curious ; 
in the whole it contains useful information. 

*2 When the attack of a numerous cavalry on a plain, is appre- 
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ture to recommend those mentioned in Jig. 344, 
from the line, and Jig. 363 from column, subjoining 
to the latter the suggestion of Count Lindenau to 
form grand divisions and close up by the inarch 
in a contrary direction of the two wings (Jig. 358), 
where, in a precipitate performance, those move- 
ments are included within the time of formation. 
For the hollow square that of No. 1 {Jig. 335) is 
not unfavourable, yet for a single battalion, and 
where not encumbered with artillery, ammunition, 
waggons, &c., the modes. No. 6 and 7 from line, and 
No. 9 (Jig. 362) from open column, may meet with 
their applications. As to the solid construction, that 
of the Prussians (Jig. 368) seems the best adapted.^® 

bended, Jomini also admits the use of those battalion squares, in 
which the ranks are doubled, for, as they present but a front of 
40 or 50 files, they will, ho says, afford security to the infantry, and a 
shelter to the gunners and the artillery,- yet as they are less calculated 
for motion (he adds), 'and not capable of impulse, he still prefers his 
disposition of attack (Jig. 2), and the more so, as those squares may, 
if desired, be readily obtained from it by the centre divisions 
wheeling up : but this would leave the front and rear on the 
reduced and original depth of two or three ranks, a formation 
already explained as inadequate to resist the horse. As he, how- 
ever, concludes by admitting, that the general disposition and nature 
of the ground must here determine which of the two positions 
is to bo preferred, the necessity for the square array is fully 
admitted by him. Des Grandes Operations Militaires, vol. viii. 
§ 40. eleventh maxim. 

To form the rallying square.— “ The instructor of the drill 
“ having caused the recruits to fall out and disperse to a certain dis- 
“ tance, will give the word form the rallying square, at the same time 
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General Lindenau and severel officers yiew ll>e 
oblong as more suited against cavalry than the 

“ placing himself facing the supposed enemy; the recruits hasten to 
“ the person so posted, fixing bayonets and shouldering their arms as 
“ they reach him. The two first who join liim form on his right and 
“ left, facing outwards {fig. 378). The three next place themselves in 
“ front of those posted, and three others to the rear, facing to the rear, 

“ thus forming a square of three. The instructor will cau.se the next 
“ four men to take post at the several angles ; and others as they 
“ come up will complete the different faces between these angles, 

“ which will form a square of five. If the front rank of either of the 
“ faces of the square should be incomplete, the instructor will fill the 
“ vacancies from the rear rank. 

“ Second — A square thus composed of 24 men (besides the person 
“ whoistorally), and formed two deep, mayhe augmented toasquare 
“ of seven, three deep, by four more men taking post at the angles, 

“ and others coming up to complete the faces as before ; the square 
" will then consist of 48 men, and may be augmented in the same 
“ manner to a square of nine, four deep, by the angles bemg occu- 
“ pied by four more men, and the faces filled up as before ; and the 
*• square will then be composed of 80 men. 

“ Third — If a mounted officer is to rally the dispersed men, he will 
“ give the words form the rallying square, and five men will form in 

his front, five in his rear, and three on the flanks ; the rest of the 
“ formation proceeds as before. When the square is to march. — In 
“ order to move with the necessary regularity, previously to putting 
“ the square in motion, the instructor will cause the facas to be dressed, 
“ and after the caution that the square will move to the front, rear, 
“ right, or he will give the words inwards face, and it will face 
■“ to the named face of the square, and step off accordingly at the 
“ word quick-march. 

“ Ftfth — To resist cavalry. — Upon the word halt, the square will 
“ halt and face outwards, and when it is7n prepare to resist cavalry, 
“ upon the word ready, the front rank only (if the square is two or 
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square,‘**and from the attack, almost reduced in them 
to the longer sides, their preference seems not des- 
titute of reason. The restriction already noticed, 
confining the number of corps constituting a 
square to two, and their never exceeding four, 
should likewise be strictly adhered to, unless par- 
ticular circumstances strongly urge departure from 
it, As to the relative position those quadrangles 
should take up when several are presented, and 

“ tlireo deep) will kneel ; if four deep, the two front ranks will kneel 
" and plant their bayonets. If ordered to fire, the .standing ranks only 
“ will commence an independent fire, bringing the firelock gradually 
“ to the present. 

“ In this manner small dispersed parties, from eight to eighty 
“ men, may be formed to resist an attack of cavalry in an 0 [>en 
“ country, where, eitlier from fatigue or otlier causes, soldiers may have 
“ separated from tlie column of march.” — F. E. and E. part ii. § G7. 
This section is, I believe, unexceptionable ; and since so far as I re- 
collect, this mode of rallying troops, has never been inserted in any of 
the regulations. The precautionary measure here to provide for acci- 
dents, and to secure the lanrels apparently grasped out of the bonds, 
cannot be too much oommended. Thus trained troops after being 
defeated, or after being dispersed, will be prepared for combat ; the 
prodigious benefit which mast accrue from it, will be felt when ex - 
perience has confirmed Uie utility of the practice. It is a gift, the 
British infantry in particular, and, in time, all the infantries in general, 
will be indebted to Major-General Sir Henry Torrens. 

Idndencou’s Tactique Prussiejme, chap. v. 

" This rule Ls confirmed by the practice of lire Duke of Welling- 
ton, as the squares at Waterloo consisted chiefly of a single battalion ; 
and were so frequently constructed in the Peninsnla campaigns, 
where they seldom or ever exceeded two or tliree. Tcmpelhoft) in 
his .Seven Years War, gives alsoa decided, preference to small squares. 
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wlien those shen n (Jig. 377) should be preserved* or 
relinquished, the existing- case can only determine.^* 
A reinarkwhich might also be made here is, that 
when from square the column is to be re-fQrmed, 
the manner of the French of tiling the divisions, 
is easier and less liable to occasion disorder than 
where they are wheelevl back into their positions. 

We have already Iiad occasion to see that, accord- 
ing to the British system, where the ranks are 
doubled, the two in front kneel all round the 
square, and in sloping their arms, keep their tire to 
discharge their pieces only when the enemy is 
nearly approached, so that their execution is im- 
mediately followed by presenting the bayonets ; 
the two next ranks, that tire standing, perform 
either in tile by subdivisions, or alternately by two 
companies, which, acting together, execute inde- 
pendently of the rest ; the two last (if in six ranks), 
at tirst idle spectators, only perform during close 
conflict if required. 

“ Very instructive hints respecting the rnanneT of throwing a line in- 
to battalion squares, may be found in the Field Exercise and 
, Evolutions, as revised by Major-General Torrens. It is noticed in 
that work, that the battalions may take up an ecliellon position, so 
that the adjoining angles are clear, in order to create mutual defence 
from the faces which then flank each other at right angles ; circum- 
stances can alone determine the distances to be left between them ; 
they should, however, it is tlicre .specified, not exceed half musquet 
shot, part iiL § 79, No. 5. The position shewn (Jig. 379), where the 
centre divisions wheel the eighth of the circle on formation, appears 
also well adapted to a line converted into battalion squares, part 5. 
5 149, No. 26. 

*’ When merely in three ranks, the first alone kneels and may de- 
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In the French infantry, the execution is cotiiinecl 
to' the two front ranks^ of which the first executes 
by file standing, and the second botii fires and ex- 
changes firelocks with the third, so that the men of 
the second, discharge twice to their loading once. ^ 
This performance for the second rank is also adopted 
by the Prussians, while their practice for the front 
rank men draws nearer to the British, as they de- 
liver the contents of their firelocks merely the in- 
stant that precedes collision. 

The Austrian Regulation, which in this, as on 
most occasions, is very explicit, after establishing 
the necessity for adopting defensive measures, 
whenever the cavalry approaches within 300 paces, 
a distance the horse are described to lay behind 
in half a minute, directs that, when the enemy has 
drawn within this proximity, the four front ranks 
are to make ready, and the first to present the 
bayonet ; while the men of the second are to fire on 
command, and after unloading, rapidly exchanging 
firelocks with the third rank men, to perform again 
on receiving the word. As the assailing horse are now 
supposed at about 50 or 60 paces, the front rank men 
fire on command, and present the bayonet at the 
horse, while those of the rank behind it point 

liver its fire immediately before presenting the bayonet; the centra 
and rear ranks fire standing ; the front, or two front ranks, in sinking 
down are very properly ordered by the F. E. and E. not to half, 
cock their arms. 

" For this performance hy two ranks, see chap. xiv. 

“ F. R. icole du Soldat, 174 — 183, 1. R. der N. ; Soldalen School, 
184 — 193.; P.R.absch.iii.kap.ix. §2.; A.R.haupt. iii.absch. iv. §4. 
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the steel at the rider, and the men of the third, who 
have exchanged the empty firelocks they received 
from the second, with the loaded ones of the fourth, 
discharge them over the heads of the two preceding 
ranks, levelling at the visage and breast of their 
foe, and, if possible, on those apparently the most 
active. 

Had the cavalry turned back after the first dis- 
charge, the second fire may be executed to con- 
firm it in its determination of retreat ; but had its 
intention to relinquish the attack merely appeared 
after the second fire, prudence will not allow the 
compliment of the third to hurry it off, as it would 
be given by the leading rank, and it even requires 
the second and fourth immediately to load to b^ 
prepared for new attempts. Were no enemy to 
present itself, the necessary exchange of arms to 
restore them to their proper owners follows of 
course. ' 

From the diversity of practice here so apparent,®* 
it will readily recur, that no determined sentiment 
prevails as to the efficacy of the means applied, 
and since inattention can hardly be suspected on 


" General Wimpffen, whose predilection, for the close column to 
act as the solid square, we have already had occasion to remark, 
recommends the following execution (Militaire Experiments, 
chap, xii.) “ The two first ranks," he says, “ after firing, kneel 
“ down and remain in that position ; this is followed up till the last, 
“ the men of which, standing erect, keep the contents of their fire- 
“ locks merely to unload their pieces, if the cavalry be rash enough 
“ to attempt to break through the ranks,” 

VOL. III. L 
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an object so important, fruitless must have been 
the researches of the speculative ; whether the front 
rank or ranks be to kneel or not ; whether the fire 
by files, by platoons, the volley, or that distin- 
guished by the appellation of independent, be more 
appropriate for defence ; and whether the custom 
of exchanging the firelocks, by increasing the 
execution, be advantageous, or of a nature to create 
confusion, and if so dangerous, are all questions 
still open for discussion, and left undecided. 

As to the first, although the British infantry stands 
almost alone in the practice to kneel the front ranks, 
and that the difficulty to raise the men after they are 
once down is urged with some appearance of truth, 
and the aspersion is backed, it is said, by repeated 
experience, the increased mass of fire obtained by it, 
as well as the facility it gives to those ranks posted 
in rear in the use of their arms, is still too evident 
for the manner to be slightly given up.®“ 2nd, As to the 
description of fire to be used, though the arguments 
V in behalf of the volley are in most cases convincing, 
they fail in strength in the present instance, from its 
leaving the square defenceless, a circumstance of 
considerable more moment from the charges of ca- 
valry that are now generally effected in echellon or 

*® This practice is particularly favourable in the present instance, 
from the circumstance of the men feeling unwilling to rise, acting 
here ratlier favourably; how much the men in rear, who fire 
standing, must derive confidence from having two ranks in their 
front, and being thus protected against the immediate attack of the 
horse, must forcibly strike. 
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column, wliich, as it was not so immediately the 
case in the Seven Years’ War, allowed during those 
campaigns some instances of successful volleys, 
which may be produced in it, but were probably 
owing to the attacks not being successive and im- 
mediately repeated.” It is the performance by 
filea, and that distinguished by the name of inde- 
pendent, which therefore chiefly divides the opi- 
nion of military men ; and as each of these two has 
had its propitious day to support, as well as its 
ineffectual application to depreciate its value, ex- 
perience cannot decide upon a subject which ratio- 
cination has left undetermined ; nay as the fearthe 
horses manifest for the irregular execution is here 
also adduced by several cavalry otHcers of merit and 
experience, thus strengthened, the animadversionsto 
which the individual fire lays exposed, and whicli on 
every other occasion are so forcibly levelled against 
it are seemingly silenced, or at least sutficientiy 
weakened to leave the scales on an equipoise. As 


At the buttle of Crevelt, three Hanoverian battalions, after the 
cavalry had been driven off) were in a plain charged by the French 
carbineers, and giving them a volley, when they had approached at 
about twenty or thirty paces, the whole disappeared, excejit one 
squadron, which broke into the Gormans, but paid dear for tho 
attempt. At Zorndorf, tho Russian horso wero equally driven 
back by a volley delivered at fifty paces by the second battalion of 
the regiment of the Prince of Prussia, which they were endeavouring 
to take in flank and turn. The celebrated charge of the dragoons 
of Bareith, at IIohcnfriedl)crg, was performed in cchellou, but the 
disposition was taken uji by chance, and not at first intoudeil. 

VOL. III. L 2 
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for the third mode, the exchange of firelocks, nof> 
withstanding the inconvenience derived from un- 
acquaintance with the neighbour’s weapons, and 
the likelihood of disorder, which are urged with 
plausibility, those apprehensions are confuted by 
experience, as favourable instances of its application 
are recorded almost from its first introduction in 
the Seven Years’ War, in which the regiments of 
Nassau and Royal Deuxponts, that first brought it 
under proper rules, employed it at Corbach and 
Willinghousen, with great success, and the utmost 
precision in execution.^ The general adoption it 
received in the French infantry, in which it has 
ever continued since, as well as its introduction in 
the Austrian army, after an eventful war, where 
its effects must have been conspicuous and duly 
appreciated, when continually adopted by its 
antagonists, besides fully attest the safety if not 
the benefit of the expedient.” 

An observation with which I shall conclude, is 
the attention not to waste the ammunition unne- 
cessarily, so that deluded by the advance of a few 
skirmishers, to throw more fire than the case imme- 
diately demands, and to allow a whole face to 
blaze away, when a few shots of the files imme- 
diately opposite would have answered the purpose. 
Of a most serious nature, resorted to in the moment 

“ The appeal of the Baron de Sinclaire, in his Institution Militaire 
vol. iii. Is both candid and convincing. 

A proposed mode of defending a square, different from those 
mentioned here, will be found in chap. 14. 
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of danger, the position in square demands the 
greatest circumspection, and cannot admit the 
slightest neglect, without the certainty of suffer- 
ance for it, the assailant may here be betrayed into 
mistakes without committing himself; but in the 
defendant, the least improvident movement, or dis- 
orderly practice, must inevitably lead to the most 
fatal consequences. The loose stones, swallowed 
by the ebb, might, in a wall, have resisted the 
strong waves of the ocean ; thus does the life of the 
soldiers here depend upon their union ;-rCollected, 
they are invincible, but separated, trampled by 
the horses, and sabred by the riders, the feeble 
uidividual must look upon death as unavoidable. 


SECTION V. 

March of the Square. 

When the direction of march is perpendicular, 
the side of the square, that fronts the same, stands 
fast ; that opposite faces about, and the two flanks 
break either in columns of subdivisions, or move 
in hie. Of those two modes, the latter is considered 
precarious, as liable to create extension. By the late 

^ R. and R. part iii. § 178. 
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Rules and Regulations, the subdivisions composing 
the sides were to wheel forwards in column, and 
back into square, when recovering the quadrangular 
position (Jig. 3S0) ; yet the flank march is retained 
by the French, the troops of the Netherlands, as 
well as the Russians and Danes ; and it must be 
allowed that the precision with which it is exe- 
cuted by several of these infantries, argues not un- 
favourably of the method. 

It is almost superfluous to say, that the front 
and rear faces are, in this movement, to act on 
the principle of the march in line, and that the 
officer or person in the centre of the leading one, 
who is to guide the whole, must be provided with 
objects to direct his progress, As to the side 
faces, they are subjected to the rules of either 
position, column or file, under which they are 
brought; yet, from the inward inclination, which 
is here preferable to the bulking out, it is 
directed for the subdivisions, while in column, to 
be regulated by their inward instead of their out- 
ward flanks, w'hich the formation back into square 
further explains as preferable. 

I have seen three battalions of the French Garde Royale, in 
square, after performing several hnndred paces on halting and 
fronting, offer no improper distance between the files, and observed 
the same preeision in the Russian battalion of the Narva regiment, 
after it had moved in square; in both cases the ground was rather even; 

The formation derived by wheeling by threes or fours, already 
explained under the head of Route March, seems well adapted to the 
parch of the sides of a square. 
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Besides these, M’hioh may be viewed as the ge- 
neral outlines directing this evolution, we will 
observe, that in the Britisli infantry the colour 
division invariably follows the leading face, at the 
caution which signifies the same accordingly, if 
not already, it takes post behind its centre. On 
the command halt, complying with the injunction, 
the rear face resumes its proper front, the sub- 
divisions wheel back into square, and the colours 
repair to their true position, without awaiting for 
any further direction. 

By the Austrians, when the front or rear leads, it 
is occasionally permitted for the zugen (platoons) 
composing the flank faces, to open to half distance, 
in order to facilitate the march. This, which 
implies the enemy’s cavalry to he at some distance, 
even then deters the quadrangle from the advan- 
tages of wheeling, an evolution to which the Aus- 
trian square, when closed, is practised, as well as to 
the change of direction ; the latter it performs 
as described for the close columns. When either 
of the dank sides conduct the march, the proper 
front and rear faces are brought in files; yet as this 
motion is looked upon as unsafe, the evolution is 
restricted to short distances, and it is recommended 
that where a more remote position to the right or left 
is to be taken up, to wheel the square so as to front 
the line of march, and on arrival by a contrary 
wheel, afterwards to resume the proper front. When 
led by a dank, as the principal sides move in die. 
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both the circular motion and the gradual change 
of direction are deemed no longer practicable, and 
as such prohibited. The wheeling is also not ai> 
lowed to squares, consisting of three battalions, 
but their changes of direction on the march are 
permitted, though liinted as difficult.*^ 

A last mode, which we will now explain, more 
to indulge curiosity than to recommend its use, 
(fig. A 381) is where the sections or subdivisions 
of an hollow square are successively broken in» 
wards, to move from a to 6 thither to wheel up 
again. To favour this motion, the front and rear 
faces step on sufficiently, the former to provide for 
the necessary room for formation, and the latter to 
keep close up. By this means the advance is ac* 
complished, without relinquishing the square posi- 
tion, yet as the ground gained by it is trifling, and 
the march of the quadrangle will hardly be at- 
tempted, unless at a distance which allows secu- 
rity for performance, and the time indispensibly 
requisite to recover its shape, one seems at a loss 
to discover the application of so intricate a mar 
noeuvre. 

** A. R. haupt. iii. absch. 4. §. 1. 

“ Were this manoeuvre ever tried, facility, a-s well as steadiness 
in execution, would be derived from the divisions, instead of wheel- 
ing, facing and filing in rear of those posted and standing fast, 
(Jig. B. 381,) as the rear face may then keep up as the files with- 
draw, and the front face advance as they close in its rear, both 
the objects of constant formation, and of readiness for action, would 
be bettor attained. 
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SECTION VI. 

Oblique March t^f the Square. ^ 

This is the name given to the march of a paral- 
lelogram, when the line of direction, instead of 
being perpendicular, is oblique to a face, and runs 
through an angle of the square. When so, according 
to the late Rules and Regulations, the two sides, the 
junction of which forms the angle, stand fast, 
and the two others face about ; the whole then, 
bj subdivisions, wheel forwards the eighth of the 
circle, those belonging to the directing point, and 
which move a-head without, and those which follow 
in rear within the square, (Jig. 382^, but so as to 
stand all parallel to each other, and perpendicular 
to the new line of march ; the colours move in 
rear of the leading angle ; distances, and the rela- 
tive positions, are to be duly preserved on the 
march. On the command haltf the motion ceases, 
the subdivisions wheel back, and the two faces, 
which have altered, resume their true front by 
facing about. This evolution equally suits the 
oblong; the direction of march will, however, then 
no longer, like for the square, be in the prolongation 
of the diagonal ; yet, as under neither of those two 
figures the inclination is confined to the bisecting 
Jiue, and may vary by the two subdivisions on 

R. aud R. part Hi. § 17S. 
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the angle, not describing the same arch, and the 
one moving over somewhat more, and the other 
somewhat less, than the eighth of the circumference, 
(but always so that the wheel of both together 
amounts to a quarter of the circle,*’^) this diffi- 
culty is already provided for, and merely demands 
the attention of placing those a-head in the exact 
direction, and to wheel afterwards those corres- 
responding in their rear, under the same inclina- 
tion of those in their front, so as to maintain 
the parallelism throughout. From so general an 
application to any degree of obliquity, an im- 
pression of facility will arise, and as the whole of 
the pivots are kept throughout on the march in 
the positions they occupy in the square, the 
means of checking considerable disorder is also 
secured ; still the preservation of distance and 
relative situation must always remain doubtful 
when confided to the care of so many individuals; 
and although the |^reflection seemingly bears with 
equal weight against the march in column, those 
two cases widely differ from the safer criterion 
the perpendicular affords in the latter, as well as 
from the greater influence mistakes have on the 
square, than when moving in column. 

** As two divisions, a and b (Jig. 382), which form a right angle, 
wheel up into aline by stepping over the eighth of the circle, so would 
any line they may be brought into, from becoming a new diameter, 
and from sustaining again the half of a circumference, equally be 
tile result of two angles, which together must be equivalent to two- 
eighths of the circle, or 90 degrees. 
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In the Russian infantry, the non-commissioned 
officer posted at the directing angle, steps on given 
objects, or on a serjeant thrown out in front; he 
is followed by the one on the opposite angle, and 
the whole of the remaining individuals take a half 
face, to perform afterwards on the principle of the 
oblique march.^ This is of a much simpler exe- 
cution than the manner first described, and the ad- 
tage of facility this latter claims over the first, is 
retained in a third, suggested by Major Roscli ; it 
consists in the four faces that in the first instance 
move forwards a fifth of their front (which, accord- 
ing to the British system, will amount to about one 
pace for seven files), and which, thus separated, re- 
turn into square by wheeling by half faces backwards 
on their centre files. {Jig 383). This moveirient, to 
which the merit of ingenuity can hardly be denied, 
by placing the square perpendicular to the line of 
march, and by reducing the inclined advance to the 
same evolution as when it is originally performed to 
the front of a face, must evidently tend to faci- 
litate the performance ; it therefore possesses the 
double merit of simplifying the .system, and of re- 
ducing a more difficult to a more easy manceuvre; 
nor can the additional operation which precedes it, 
lay open to the censure of exposure, since the very 
intention of withdrawing a square, particularly 
along an oblique line, pre-supposes at least the 
momentary absence of the antagonist. When the 

Chap. V. § 8. 
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number of companies posted in a face is uneren, 
the centre one will bj it be divided^ and both 
halves of it be wheeled to a different side ; but this 
is here of no consequence, since not separated they 
will together still construct the same angle.®' How- 
ever, as the wheeling and changes of direction, on 
the principle explained for the close column,®® are 
always applicable to a square, and may with the 
greatest facility place and remove it into any situa- 
tion, the necessity for any further aid disappears, 
and from this amelioration in the infantry tacticks, 
must now remain superfluous. 


SECTION VII. 

Protection of the Angles. 

The angles, as the vulnerable parts of the square, 
must evidently become the points against which 
the cavalry chiefly directs its attacks, various expe- 
dients have therefore been proposed to strengthen 
them. Of these, fig. 384 exhibits four, which 

the author of the Tactique de T Infanterie, as he 

« 

This manner isfonnd in Major Werkamp’s Work, absch. ii. § 39, 
page 439. Were this movement of Major Rosch performed by an 
oblong, it would convert it into a square, but this when so situated 
can bo of no great consequence. 

Chap.vii. §5. 
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introduces them in his work, rightly remarks, to 
be every one of them still more defective than the 
vice of formation they are attempted to remedy. 
Tlius, for instance, those h and c, in the first 
of which a platoon is advanced before the angle, and 
in the second where the same platoon assumes the 
form of a bastion, are both bad, from those small 
parties being easily overturned, and in falling back 
inevitably creating confusion in the square, which 
tliey debar also of its means of defence, by pre- 
venting the very part threatened, and which they 
cover, from using their fire. 

As for the other two, they are not any better, 
since the one a, in which the sides are left asunder 
to favour the passage of a body of grenadiers, that 
placed in rear is to rush forwards in the event of 
engagement, it is if any thing still worse, from its 
affording an opening to the assailant, through 
which he may, in pursuing closely those detached 
parties, penetrate into the very centre ; and that d 
offers the singular preventative of removing the de- 
fect of a salient angle by replacing it by two, which 
each of them is equally liable to the objections 
allegeable against the first ; yet the latter absurdity 
is §till carried further by those, who to supply the 
defect of the angles of the square, have gravely 
proposed the circle,*® in which the angles are un- 

This alludes to the circle, which is formed of one or more bat- 
talions, with am open space in the centre, but not to those clusters, 
which are so usefully taken up by the light infantry men of both the 
Austrians and Prussians, when pressed by the enemy’s cavaJry, and 
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doubtedly done away with, but in which, instead 
of four, the number of weak parts is multiplied 
to that of the individuals in the front rank, as every 
tile left to itself and unprotected offers a salient 
point to the invading force ; nor are the means 
surmised by General Saldern/" no more than those 
proposed by Lindenau and Werkainp, more happy. 
To leave the square therefore to itself, and disen- 
cumbered in front, will after all be the 'most 
unexceptionable means to secure effectual resist- 
ance, which the posting of troops within the 
quadrangle, ready to act according to emergency, 
may still promote. Where the avant train, as the 
French Reglement expresses it, can be removed in 
front of the corners, or other impediments can be 
thrown out to perplex the approach upon an angle, 
it should, however, not be neglected. 

which merely consist of twenty, thirty, or forty individuals to the 
utmost, 

The out-parties in the Prussian square (Jig. 375), were a sug- 
gestion of General Saldern (Linde/mu’s Tactique Prnssienne, 
chap, vi.) In the same work and chapter may be seen the manner 
he proposes, and which is the same as that recommended by Major 
Werkainp : it consists in parties that, enclosed within the quadrangle, 
step to tho front of the faces, to protect the angles when assailed. 
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SECTION VIII. 

Increase or Decrease in the Front of a Square 
or Oblong.''' 

The augmentation and diminution in the front of 
a square may take place by divisions as well as by 
tiles. 

In Jig. 385 a square has increased its front of 
two divisions by one on each side that has been 
brought up, two have likewise joined the rear face. 
In JigSSQ, where the augmentation merely amount- 
ed to a company, one of the right face is wheeled 
or marched up to the front, and one of the left 
face added to the rear. Fig. 387, by displaying how 
an original decrease in the front and rear faces 
might have been accomplished, shews how divi- 
sions brought up would be brought back into their 
former situations. 

In the like manner, as described for divisions, 
may a determined number of files be equally re- 
moved from the flanks into the front face, the right 
and left side inclining, and rear conforming.’- By 
these operations may a quadrangle be altered, and 
-its front face also be reduced to a division, or even 
contracted to a few files, but these movements, diffi- 

” R. and R. part iii. § 178. 

” Fig. 385, 386, and 387, where these movements are shewn 
by divisions, will readily illustrate how they take place by files. 
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cult in their performance, and no less hazardous in 
the presence of an antagonist, will moreover strike 
as of little utility, as the opportunity seems to 
fail, which can ever call for their application on 
service, unless it be for the purpose of passing a 
defile, in which case, however, the mode of execu- 
tion varies somewhat from that before explained. 

Were, for example, a square of two battalions 
(Jig. 388) to cross a river, the side which faces the 
bridge would lead the motion by its centre in a 
double column, and be followed by the two flanks 
that would unite and pass abreast, while the rear, 
also in two columns but conducted by its two 
flanks would follow, its own centre stepping in 
rear of all. Were the strait to admit but six men 
abreast, it takes place by double files. 

Before dismissing this subject of the passage 
thiough a narrow path, two remarks are properly 
included ; the first is the attention in not com- 
mencing the operation previous to arrival at the 
spot that requires the compression of front, for 
although this seems pretty well secured by the 
mode of execution recommended, which, in re- 
moving the leading face, would, if attempted at a 
distance, leave the square unprotected and incapa- 
ble of defence, it is still rightly noticed from several^ 
military men who have expressed a wish to apply in 
those instances the regular decrease, accordingto Jig, 
385, and recommended to assume the reduced shape, 
while yet at some distance in order, they allege, to ef- 
fect the passage without inconvenience. Butthisby 
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delaying the arrival of the square to a safer position, 
vrhich the defiles, from its covering one side, must 
necessarily offer, and by displacing a natural 
movement by one both more intricate and more 
precarious, is evidently wrong. The other remark 
is, that in tlie event of interruption the troops 
not yet entered in the defile, or brought on the 
bridge, are to discontinue the advance, and in- 
stantly to front to take up the defensive disposi- 
tion ; they tlius await to resume the retreat, when 
rejjulsed, the enemy has abandoned the close pursuit. 

After tlie narrow path has been cleared, were 
the quadrangular position to be retrieved, it will 
be easily effected in the manner seen (Jig, B. 388), 
but more generally, however, will a different dis- 
position be taken up, and not unlikely the whole 
be thrown into a single column, which lattermove- 
ment we have been, from its frequency, induced 
to illustrate in fig.C, 388. 


SECTION IX. 

Formation of the Line or Column from Square. 

The breaking of a square to recover the line or 
the column position from which it was derived, by 
merely requiring that to be undone which was 
done before, will at once suggest the principle (o 
employ for reduction the contrary movements to 
those originally adopted for construction. There- 

VOL. III. M 
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forcj if tlie divisions, for instance, face to file into 
square, they will, by facing in the contrary way, 
return in file to the place from whence they came ; 
and had they been faced about, wheeled and 
marched, they will, by wheeling in the opposite 
direction, march again into their former positions. 
But this role, though satisfactory, is like most rules 
liable to exceptions, of which no inconsiderable 
one is that already noticed, which recommends the 
constant filing of divisions into column, to replace 
the more precarious operation of wheeling back the 
divisions, which from column have been wheeled 
forwards into square ; for although the circular 
motion favours the formation of the quadrangle, 
when it is given up it is liable to create disorder, 
particularly where the ranks are doubled. 

An attention requisite when the extended posi- 
tion is retrieved from square, is, whenever the evo- 
lution recurs on the centre companies, for the com- 
mander of that on the right, on hearing the caution 
to take ground towards his outward hand, by the 
words right close, march, to make room for the 
colours in the front rank ; when those divisions are 
not acted upon, this distance is to be gained while 
on the march, and as they are proceeding to their 
stations in the alignement. In a square consist- 
ing of several battalions, the space to be left 
between them as intervals must not be neglected on 
formation. 

Though of a less frequent occurrence, the line 
may occasionally be retrieved on an angle, as well 
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as on a side, and troops be thus removed into any 
of the positions shewn in Jig, 389. 

Another remark, properly introduced on the pre- 
sent occasion, is the readiness the hollow square, 
though derived from the column, presents, in extend- 
ing into line where the regular succession amongst 
the divisions has been kept up ; but, where this has 
been neglected, or where the ranks have been 
doubled, the same facility does not exist, and the 
evolution becomes frequently intricate. 

Further to illustrate those manceuvres, we shall 
now exemplify them by presenting the manner in 
' which the proposed squares jig. 344, and jig. 363, 
would both extend into line and convert into 
column. Were, for instance, that ^g. 344 formed 
from line to return into the position from whence 
it had been taken up, on the caution the square uiill 
be reduced, and form line on the two centre subdivi- 
sions, the officer of the right centre company will 
step out, and by the words to the right' close, march, 
separate his men from that on the left to provide 
the necessary room for the colours. The two front 
subdivisions, already on the line, are then properly 
dressed, markers are thrown out, and the two in 
their rear faced outwards; every thing thus rapidly 
disposed, the word quick-march is heard, at 
which the two subdivisions in file move out their 
own length, and from their officers recieve the 
commands halt, -front, dress-up, eyes-front, to take 
post ; while Nos. 3 and 6 step straight forwards, 
the rear sabdirisions halting and wheeling upas 
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tliey reacii tlieir ground, and those in their front 
advancing sufficiently to take their positions beyond 
and next to them. Nos. 2 and 7, that have likewise 
marched off at the word quick-march, gain their 
respective situations in the like manner, but by 
tracing, liowever, a circular somewhat different, 
as may be observed in Jig. 390. The subdivisions 
constituting the rear face, whicirat the caution, or 
while in motion, have wheeled so as to front their 
lines of march, proceed to their posts on the ex- 
tremities of the battalion or line 

Were now the same square, though derived 
from the line, to convert into column, the caution 
is delivered, the square will be reduced, and form a 
centre column (the one necessarily here taken up) ; 
the subdivisions in front stand fast .391), and 
those in their immediate rear face outwards ; the 
inward subdivisions, the sides of the quadrangle con- 
sist of, face towards the head, while those of the rear 
faceabout. On the word juicA-marcA, the head moves 
on to acquire the 'quarter distance, the two subdi- 
visions in rear of them die to take post on their 
right and left ; while the subdivisions that compose 
the sides, form grand divisions by the inw'aid sub- 
divisions facing and dling, and by the outward ones 
wheeling up to their respective inward ones, to 
take post in line with them ; the two outward sub- 
divisions in rear countermarch, or face outwards to 
form successively by dies next to their centre ones, 
which have resumed their proper front. 

From this description, it will be easily inferred, 
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how a square, formed from the centre column, 
would operate, since from a similar disposition 
being presented by it to jig, 344, it must admit of 
the same performances fur reduction ; nor will the 
square {Jig. 363) which is obtained from the 
column led by a flank present any difference, to 
convert again into its former position, as the di> 
visions, though not identically the same, still, in 
their relative stations, perform all in the manner 
explained 391). Theonly evolution which there- 
fore still requires elucidation, is where the square 
(Jig.3Q3) from column is to form into line ; if so, 
as the caution, the square will be reduced and form, 
line on Nos. 1 and 2, is announced, the head stands 
fast, the two subdivisions in their rear face out- 
wards ; the whole of those forming the two flanks 
of the square face towards the head, and the four 
the rear consist of, face or wheel according as 
their former formation may now require ; at the 
word^ quick-march the whole file into their situa- 
tions bn the principle of the deployment, as a view 
of Jig. 392 will fully illustrate.” 

” Some further information relative to the formation from square 
into line and column, may be had in the preceding sections, where 
the Austrian modes of execution arc delineated. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Of the Reserve and Second Lines.' 

— ♦ — 

SECTION I. 

It is to the Carthaginians we, according to Vege-? 
tins,* owe the use of second lines, an invention at- 
tributed to Hamilcar, the father of the renowned 
Hannibal, and which, if so, was most probably 
suggested to him from his experience during the 
first Punic war, and the discovery he made in it, of 
the benefit the Romans derived from the suc- 
cessive succour, for which their disposition on three 
lines so well provided.^ 

* R. and R. Movement of the line, § 194 — 200, of Second lines. 

* Vegetius de re Militari. 

’ The Romans, who were placed in small bodies'in three lines, and 
so that those of the second faced the intervals of the first, and those 
of the third the intervals of the second, were well stationed for mu- 
tual support ; but, says Mauvillon, ( Itifiuence de la Poudre d Ca- 
non, chap, viii.) “ This was unknown to the Greeks, who, in placing 
‘‘ all their confidence in the phalanx, were irretrievably defeated so 
“ soon as that mass was any way thrown into disorder. This, which 
“ was a great fault in their military tacticks, couldnot be well remedied 
“ in their system ; for how could a mass, in sixteen ranks of depth, 

almost without any distance between them, be well supported’ 
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Although the tactical rule which establishes the 
efficacy of operating in force and collected, seems 
at first intruded upon, where a part is thus with- 
drawn, it will, far from contravening, even promote 
its intention by doubling, if required, on the same 
spot the number of combatants ; besides, the pro- 
priety of acting in body, and of presenting con- 
siderable strength on the point of attack, does not 
demand the immediate engagement of tlie whole at 
once ; a mode of performing always precarious, and 
which, by leaving much to chance, is likely to com- 
mit an army, since it both debars it of the means of 
palliating any defect in the disposition, if observed 
subsequently to engagement, and from providing 
against any unexpected attempt or mantEuvre of 
the enemy. Thus theory establishes, and expe- 
rience confirms, a force at disposal kept back 
“ since, any force, which would have been drawn up in its rear, 
“ would inevitably have been carried along in its flight. It was ob- 
“ viously that advantage in the Roman disposition wliich decided 
“ their superiority over the Greeks.” How much this innovation 
of Hamilcar mu.st have promoted the splendid successes his son had 
in the second Punic War, I leave the reader to judge ; particularly 
when he reflects that the loss of the battle of Zama is chiefly attri- 
buted to the distance left between the Carthaginian lines, which was so 
considerable as to debar those in front from the timely succour of 
that in rear. The L. 17th of Polybius is very satisfactory on this 
head of formation of the Romans and the Greeks, and will 
further tend to evince that national prejudices were as apt to 
deceive in military affairs in those former times, as they have been 
at latter periods. It was Guslavus Adolphus who revived the use of 
second lines. 
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ready to appear on the call of emergency, to be a 
salutary measure not to be omitted.* 

Of this description of force, the present mode of 
array admits two, the second line and the reserve ; 
of these the former is more a co-operating force, 
and the latter more of a reinforcing nature. As the 
first demands a more ample explanation, it will be 
deferred, and we shall first proceed to the latter, the 
use of which we shall find designed to the two-fold 
purpose of supporting a weak and threatened part, 
or of improving an advantage, by suddenly pre- 
senting additional strength where there is already 
superiority, and thus, by throwing the last weight 
in the preponderating scale, render all attempt at 
equipoise in the enemy hopeless. 

The reserve, therefore, intended to parry, or to 
give the decisive blow, will commonly consist of 
chosen troops ; its station is most frequently in rear 
of the centre, though every place equally faci- 
litating its removal to any part of the scene of 
action, may, from particular circumstances, be pre- 
ferred. Few generals have handled this weapon 

* GeneralJourdan had no second line at the battle of Wurtz- 
burg. The use of that auxiliary force was particularly felt at 
Salamanca, where, owing to some unexpected resistance of the 
French, and a battery which took the sixth division in flank, it was 
brought into some disorder, when the fourth division in the j^second 
line came up and relieved it. 

At the battle of Prague, 1757, most of the regiments in the first 
line were relieved by those of the second during the action. 
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with greater skill than Buonaparte, and how much 
it contributed to his success, a reference to his cam- 
paigns will fully illustrate. At Marengo, the day 
was considered lost, when, by the seasonable inter- 
position of this auxiliary force, it was not only 
saved, but a complete victory obtained. Less ably 
managed, perhaps better opposed, but at any 
rate less fortunate, the expedient failed at Water- 
loo, where the ineffectual attack of his guards 
hastened his flight from the field of action. 

Having thus concluded what relates to this 
description of force, we shall now return to the 
second line, which, intended to act in conjunction 
with the first, must for that purpose be stationed 
at a suitable distance from it, so as to enable the 
several parts in rear to operate with those corres- 
ponding in their front. Should this proportion 
in the relative situation be not duly attended 
to, and the second line be removed too far, it 
would lose its efficacy from not being able to 
come up in time ; and were it brought too near, 
thus placed in danger of being immediately in- 
volved in the engagement, as well as of being over- 
turned by the first, in the event of reverse,* it 
would, while inactive, remain exposed to the whole 
of the enemy’s fire. According to the'late Rules 
and Regulations, the space enjoined to separate the 

* This^ mistake was committed by General Areyzaga, at Ocana, 
so that after the first line was put in disorder there was no room, 
and the second line could not afiurd the proper aid. 
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lilies is two battalions and an interval ; a loose mode 
of expressing it^ which^ as the strength of the rcgi> 
ments can have no reference here, is more happily 
defined in other instances to be 300 paces. This 
distance, although it can lay no claim to universal 
satisfaction, as some have even reduced to its half 
(150 paces), is still that pretty generally adopted in 
the European armies;^ but whatever may be the 
sentiment here prevailing, as to the ground to be 
left between the lines, all concur in unanimously 

° fn determining this distance, the objects of consideration become, 
first, to remove the second lino sufficiently to be sheltered from im- 
mediate danger ; and second, the time it will take to come up in sup- 
port of the first tine. As to the former, since the attempt of placing 
it beyond the effect of round shot would remove it at least six or 
seven hundreii paces to the rear, and render it altogether useless, 
the reference in stationing a second line must be confined to the 
grape, and particularly to the small shot, an intention which, from 
the additional ground the enemy is to the front of the first line 
(to be taken also into account), will generally be attained here at 
300 paces, or thereabouts, though particular circumstances may 
draw it somewhat further, or approach it much nearer. This dis- 
tance of 300 paces, which an infantry may leave behind in about 
two minutes and a half, is both adopted by the British and the Aus- 
trians {Reglement, haupt. 3, absch. v. § 1), as well as alluded to 
by General Wimpffen {Militaire Escperimenle, chap, xx.), and 
also recommended by General Roguiat, 150 toises {Considera- 
tions sur V Art de la Guerre, chap, vi.), and Major Donkin, 300 
yards [Military Collections, p. 40), which two last make about 
360 paces. The Prussians, unless particular circumstances direct 
to the contrary, reduce it to 150 paces. ( Reglement, abs. v. kap. 1 .), 
which in a flat country appears near, but will cnablo the second 
line to come up in a little more tiian a minute. 
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recommending the necessity of maintaining that 
established, as any mistake in this particular must 
more or less lead to the inconvenience and expo, 
sure before noticed. 

Where the number of battalions that compose the 
second line is not equal to that of the first, as it 
will be frequently the case, chasms must be left 
among those in rear, which then divided into dis* 
tinct bodies, are covered in their front by the corps 
of the first to which they belong, and are designed 
to support. According to the Prussian s^'stem, the 
battalions in the second line are brought to face the 
intervals left between those in the first and 
where their number is equal in both lines, that 
either on the left or right flank in rear is situated, 
so as to outflank by half a battalion that in its 
front. These attentions, from the additional pro- 
tection they afford, are not unreasonable, no more 
than the wish expressed by some, and among them 
by General Rogniat, to leave the corps attached 
to the second line in columns of battalions, until 
their services are demanded : this position, by 
keeping them collected, and more at disposal, is 

’’ P. R. alls. V. kap. 1, this method of placing the battalions of the 
second line opposite the intervals of those of the first, besides its im- 
mediate advantage of facing the weakest points in front, is most 
favourable to the subsequent formation of the battalion central co- 
lumns; a disposition frequently referred to by the Prussian infantry, 
and most usefully adopted by them for the passage of lines, as will bo 
seen hereafter. 
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evidently not unappropriate to them when unem- 
ployed. ® 

When extended, as the preservation of the pa- 
rallel and the relative situation demand the se- 
cond line constantly to comply with every move- 
ment of the first, the former in so abiding, becomes 
subject to the whole of the evolutions precedently 
described. Were the first line, for instance, to 
advance, the second must also step forwards, which 
motion it executes upon the principles already 
deduced for the march in line. A directing bat- 
talion will in it be equally nominated to regu- 
late the progress, but which, less independent, 
will here itself be subordinate to the movements 
of the first ; and were the motion to the rear, 
as both lines face about, the manoeuvre will still 
draw nearer to that elucidated, from the second 
then leading and stepping in front. 

Should the echellon be the evolution performed, 
if it be the direct, therelative parts in rear follow 
those to which they belong in front, and step off each 
so as to preserve their original distance with the 
corps they cover in rear. In the like manner, the 
fractional parts of the second line describe the same 
arches, and adhere to the motions of the leading 
line, when the oblique echellon is the movement 
performed. 

* Considerations sur r Art de la Guerre, chap. vi. At Albuera, 
General Hamilton’s division was at first so disposed, in contiguous 
close coi^umns, to be more at hand when reijuired; 
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Had the first line been thrown into one or several 
columns, the second assumes the same disposition, 
and the execution, by offering no departure from 
preceding elucidation, will again present no novelty 
in performance. Some difference would still arise 
from the direction in which the lines are brought: 
tlius, for instance, were the direction perpendicular, 
and the column or columns to face as the lines did 
before, the battalions of the second would follow 
those of the first ; but were the columns to front to 
the former rear, the corps of the second line would 
move a-head: should the direction be parallel, and 
derived from a wheel, which described by the com- 
ponent parts amounted to the quarter of the circle, 
two columns a-breast, each consisting of a line, 
be presented {fig- 289, B). It is to be observed, 
where the march is perpendicular to the new posi- 
tion, that as the formation must result from the 
deployment, the columns should not be too consi- 
derable, as besides the procrastinated evolution this 
would expose to, the second line would be much 
retarded in its operations, from not being able to 
co-operate with the first, before it comes up to 
its ground. 

When thus proceeding in a perpendicular column, 
were, while on the march, a flank threatened, the 
wheeling up would be the evolution that naturally 
suggests itself; the line offered would then consist 
of battalions both of the first and second lines; 
which is of no consequence ; nor is the removal of 
the corps from their original stations, which itocca- 
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sions also, of anj moment, since the preservation of 
the primitive arangement, as far as relates to the 
corps, is intended to assist, but never to clog the 
service. 

Should two columns, each of a line, while on. the 
march to a flank, be attacked in front, the imme- 
diate deployment of the corps a-head on the two 
leading divisions, would indubitably be the best, 
and indeed the only expedient left for safety where 
thus surprised ; since, by presenting at once a force 
capable of resisting the first onset, it will, by 
covering the battalions in rear, enable them to 
remove into a more suitable disposition, and, by a 
counter manoeuvre, to thwart the enemy’s design. 

During the progress on several columns, were 
the ground such as to obviate the preservation of 
the original distances left between them, the 
colours in the corps compelled to deviate from 
their line of march should be lowered for apprisal, 
for were this or some other sign not be concerted, 
upon (and this is as fair a manner as any), it might 
create deception, and lead the neighbouring bat- 
talions astray. 

Leaders of second lines must be timely informed 
of the movement designed to be accomplished by 
the first, that they may comply with them ; and 
were chasms to present themselves in front, which 
they are aware to be unintentional, they must, 
without delay, fill them, by ordering battalions of 
the second line up to the first. 

The changes in the position hitherto untouched. 
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as of a more complicate performance, and dilTerent 
for a second than for a first line, n'ill now be con> 
sidered by themselves, and followed by the man- 
ner in which the lines are made to pass through 
each other, in order to exchange places: this 
latter evolution will terminate what relates to the 
second lines. 


SECTION II. 

Change of Position of two Lines.^ 

The intricacy which accompanies this movement, 
is altogether derived from the difficulty which 
presents itself here, to preserve the relative position 
and distance between the two lines (Jig. 394). For 
were they to perform a similar evolution, and the 
second line to execute on the division in rear of 
that on which the first operates, a manoeuvre which 
will at first naturally suggest itself, the design 
would be so little obtained, that the two lines would 
gradually approach as the change is more con- 
siderable ; and already drawn nearer to half, where 
the angle amounted to sixty, they would finally be 
closed and thrown into one, were it completed to 
90 degrees. That such an execution is exception- 
able seems evident ; and although the French Regle- 
ment, which admits of this expedient, where the 
® R. and R. partiv. second lines, § 208, 209, 210, 211. 
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removal is into an oblique/" in exposing this de- 
fect, as well as the improper covering of the lines. 

This mode of acting on the corresponding part in rear, by a si- 
milar evolution to that performed in front, is employed by the 
French ( Evolutions de Ligne, 451, 494) whenever the alteration 
does not amount to the right angle ; in which latter case the change 
is accomplished on a file, removed at the distance of a battalion and 
an interval. If the first line, therefore, perform an alteration, that 
amounts to 90 degrees on the right flank of the right battalion, the 
second is to do so on the right platoon of the second battalion from 
the right, if the motion be to the front ; but if to the rear, the second 
line will have first to march tlio same distance of a battalion, in an 
interval beyond its right flank, and then to operate on its right flank 
extremity. Were the first line to perform on a central division (but 
which, according to the French system, must still be a flank platoon 
of a central battalion) the second executes on the next; and on the 
right platoon of the sixth battalion, if that in front acts on the right 
of the fifth; and on tlie left of the third battalion, had the first 
manoeuvred on the left of the fourth. 

The manner in which the French ascertain the angle of incli- 
nation, when the new position is oblique, so as to preserve .the para- 
lellLsm of the second line, deserves also to be noticed. The adjutant 
of the .corps performed upon in the first line, from the directing flank, 
(either the right or left file), faces inwards, and moves 50 paces along 
the front of his battalion ; he then fronts to step straight for- 
wards, counting the paces, till he joins in the new alignement, where 
he is arrested by the chief, who, posted at the regulating angle, halts 
him the instant he is in line with the distant object and covets it. 
The commander of the second line, immediately instructed with the 
number of paces the adjutant in front has taken (suppose 60), has the 
same operation repeated on his corresponding battalion in rear, by a 
staff officer, who takes 50 paces along the front, and 60 forwards; 
and then halts in his own person. This determines the new posi- 
tion, into which the second line is to be removed, fig. 206. 

Had the movement been to the roar, the execution merely diflers 
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which also results from it, insinuates the facility 
with which, after conclusion, the proper position 
may be recovered, by removing the second line both 
to the rear and to a flank ; as those alterations in the 
alignement, under the double line, are almost con- 
fined to the two-fold purpose of turning the extre- 
mities of an enemy’s flank, or where so threatened 
yourself, to endeavour to counteract the antagonist’s 
design by wheeling back ; little time remains in 
either case for the required corrections. To obviate 
these defects, were the second line yet made to ma- 
noeuvre on the division, which eveiftually,and by the 
movement, will be brought behind the point altered 
on by the first,instead of that originally correspond- 
ing in its rear, the evil would not again be entirely 
removed, since, .although the approximation of the 
lines would then effectually be checked, it would 
still require the flank march, after the alteration 
had been effected, to regain the proper covering 
which is influenced by it ; w hilst the increased neces- 
sity to find out that future rear point, on which 
the operation of the second line is to take place, 
would here lay open to the reproof of additional 
trouble ; particularly, as differing under every angle, 
it would, from being occasionally altogether with- 
in the adjutants, who' step then 50 paces behind the battalion, 
and, on fronting, move straight forwards to the rear. When the lino 
is perpendicular, as the corresponding division in rear is no longer 
acted upon, this of course is not required. What is hero mentioned of 
the French, equally applies to the troops of the Netherlands. — Liiiie 
Evo/itlifii, 453 — 496. 
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out the line, still offer greater perplexity in exe* 
cution. 

To guard against these inconveniences, other 
means have been devised. It is the corresponding 
division in rear which is performed upon, but it is 
removed during process to the spot, where, after the 
new alignement has been taken up, it covers again 
the division it did before at the original dis- 
tance. 

This was the manner adopted in the late Rules 
and Regulations, which, in its practice, borrowed the 
theoretical assistance of a geometrical process, to 
discover the spot where that corresponding divi* 
sion, in the second line, was to be stationed, after the 
alteration in the position had been completed. This 
process is as follows ; A circle is drawn at A, fig. 
394, the pivot of the first, the radius of which is 
equal to the distance that separates the two lines ; 
now as the corresponding point to A, where the 
division a of the second is to be placed after 
transition, must remain in this periphery, (since 
otherwise the distance between the two lines 
would no longer be true, the spot a% where the 
perpendicular, drawn from the new position at A, 
touches the same periphery a*, must necessarily 
become the place sought for ; and the tangent, 
drawn on the same, become the alignement to be 
taken up by the second line.** However, as in 

*' The tangent is th» line, which is perpendicularly elevated on 
tlie radius ; now as F A 394 is likewise perpendicular to the same 
radius, owing to the alternate angles F A o’, and A a* I, that are 
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determining a position, a single point offered in 
does not suffice, and a second must be looked ibr 
to ensure correctness, it will be obtained in d, 
where the old and new lines meet ; and these two, 
a* and d known, no great difficulty will appear in 
finding out tp, the spot where the division, first at 
d, is eventually to stop ; and that o, .which in rear 
of a is to be removed to d by the movement from 
the four lilies a d, d a*, a^d, and o a, being all four 
alike in length.'^ This being ascertained, we will 
now proceed to display the modes of execution; 
which, though always directed by the same prin- 

equal, the lines F E and H I must be parallel ; and It l the position 
of the second line; as no other parallel to F E could be drawn pass- 
ing through Uio point o’. 

** The point d, where two tangents of a circle cut each other, 
must be equi-distant from a and o', the two points where the inter- 
secting tangents touch the circle; and of course the lines da,- and da* 
must be alike. To demonstrate this, it will be necessary to remark, that 
Bs a* A. d and dAa, are both right angle triangles, the square of the 
bypotlienuse common to both, must be equal to the squares of 
the two other sides ; and consequently the square of Ad ~ io those 
of A a and ad, ss well os = to those of An^ and dcf; and as Aa and 
Aa* are both radii, and therefore of the same length, and their 
squares must be the same, the squares that remain dtf — ad and 
the line dt? — ad. 

In order to avoid the trouble of seeking for the point d, and to 
prevent the mistakes which might occur in ascertaining it, the lino 
H I may be determined by two or three persons, who set out from 
different parts of the ne.w line F B, at about 100 paces from each 
other ; and who, by tracing each a perpendicular to it, and halting at 
the known distance which is to separate the two lines, thereby 
become as many points for the desired aligucracnt of the second 
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ciple, yet still, in a trifling degree, vary, from the six 
circumstances this movement admits of, from its 
being accomplished on a fixed point ; 1st, on a flank 
dvision when the line is advanced ; 2d, when retired ; 
3d, on a central part, when the right wing is thrown 
to the front ; 4tli, when the same is drawn back ; 
5th, when to a distant point the new position is to 
the front ; and 6th, to the rear. 

Hence were the change proposed to be effected , 
on a flank, suppose the left, and the line to be 
advanced, the intended alignement is determined 
upon, and a person at A (Jig. 395), the point of 
alteration, made to pace along the perpendicular 
A to the new position. As he gains the kndwn 
distance, established between the lines at he 
halts, and from thence, looking back to ascertain 
how far he has been correct in his march, he, after 
he has satisfied himself on this head, will, by a 
glance of the eyes towards the second line, assist 
in planting the marker d at the point of inter- 
section. These two points, a* and d, thus pre- 
pared, and a third person likewise posted at d% 
the first line effects the desired change in echeU 
Ion, or by any of the modes prescribed, while the 
second line breaks into two open columns, that face 
each other at d ; the part d a moves into the aligne- 
ment, where it halts, as a reaches its new ground a*. 

line, which, thus known, may then be readily prolonged. Were a 
position in the first line regulated by a distant object, this adven- 
titious aid might also assist in stationing that in rear, as its con- 
tinaation will pass veiy little behind it. 
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The remaining battalions in front of d, that have 
diverged and left the general column, when the 
motion commenced, move immediately to their 
respective adjutants, who have taken post on the 
alignement. The formation is completed by the 
whole wheeling at once, or successively into line.** 
Had the movement been to the rear, the points a* 
and d, as well as those o and d‘, are determined 
as before (Jig. 396). The first line moves back into 
its new position, by the application of the oblique 
echellon, or any other movement ; and the second is 
thrown into an open column, that faces towards d, 
the point of intersection. The platoons between a 
and o step off to marcb to d, where successively 
they enter the new line, and march along the same 
till a gains its position a‘, when the motion ceases ; 
the nearest divisions to o, and perhaps those of the 
next corps, file into their new situations, while the 
other battalions, that have broken off as the motion 
begun, in separate columns, step to their despatched 
mounted officers, who on the line display the spots 
where their , last or front divisions are to remain. 
The corps of the second line take care, while in 

Jlad a ceotral division of a battalion been posted at tlie inter- 
secting point d, the divisions in front of it, belonging to the same, 
may move in double column at four paces distance, and, after halting, 
face and file in its front ; or, what is still bolter, file a-head, and, 
after countermarching, lead the column while in motion. VVhen 
a flank division is thus acted upon, the adjoining battalion may, in 
the like manner, if deemed expedient, step a-breast in a double 
column,^,g'. 293, 294. 
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motion, to inclitte sufficiently to the rear, not to 
interfere 'with the movement of those of the first: 
if hot careful in this they would considerably 
retard the operation.^* The evolution is equally 
terminated by wheeling into line. 

Were the change desired central, after the ne- 
cessary points a*, d, ef, and o are likewise provided 
(fig.QQl), the first line manoeuvres by any of the 
known modes, and the second breaks inwards, so 
that the platoons, when in column, face all that 
stationed at d, the point of intersection ; the por- 
tion between d and o, led by the platoon at d, 
marches into the new alignement, in which it halts 
so soon as a arrives at The remaining corps, 
both those in front of d and those in rear o, which 
have immediately diverged as the movement com. 
menced, step in battalion columns to their posted 
adjutants on the alignement. 

Were the change now to a dank, bat the po- 
sition remote (Jig. ^98), and the alteration accord- 
ingly to be preceded by the march, both lines 
wheel first, so as to form each a column. Supposing 
the left here to have been brought in front, the 
first proceeds to C, where the head platoon enters 
the future line, by tracing out the necessary arch 
on the pivot hand ; and, followed by those in its rear, 

The evolution may be here accelerated by operating, as seen 
fig. 296. 

'* Those central changes on a moveable pivot are described, chapj 
jri. § 6. and exhibited 293, 294. 
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that successively^ as they arrive at C, change their 
direction of march, it moves along the new aligne- 
nient till it closes on the marker A^, or at a platoon 
distance from him, when it halts, as well as those 
already in the new direction. The divisions and 
battalions yet beyond C gain their new positions, 
as described for a column entering an alignement, 
by a central point ; or, if preferred, the divisions 
countermarch in hie, and after wheeling forwards 
a few paces, facing about, join their stations on 
the line in echellon, where, on taking post, they 
front again. Were the division to be placed at C 
ascertained before, time may be spared, by the rear 
battalions immediately leaving the general column 
as the motion begins, and stepping at once to their 
mounted officers, sent forward to determine theii^ 
positions. 

As the first line is put in motion, the second is 
ordered to step off. Its commander, informed 
of the nature of the change, as well as made 
acquainted with the point C, where the first is to 
alter its march, immediately detaches officers to 
have the points c and d prepared to determine the 
new alignement of his own line, which, as its head 
enters the same at d, the column proceeds to halt the 
instant the leading division arrives at a% where it is 
to rest ; and the rear, which, if not already separated, 
has, however, given way to the outward hand, not 
to impede the movement of the first, breaks into 
battalion columns, that march to their adjutants^ 
and take post by wheeling up. 
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When thus manoeuvring, each line performs by 
itself ; for as the ground the second has td move 
over, is much more considerable than that of the 
first, the latter might have halted even before the 
second has so much has reached the point of entry 
d; had the first line on gaining C awaited till the 
corresponding point in rear c had been joined by 
the second line, they might in concert have exe- 
puted together. Where this is intended, and the 
(description of change fully ascertained, the evolu* 
tion may be shortened by the second line proceedr 
ing first, before that in its front, in proportion as 
its line of march is more considerable. 

Were the movenaent to the front, and the lines to 
move equally in tw'o general columns, the first 
changes its direction at C Jig. 399), on the reverse 
flank, and halts as the head approaches at a pla- 
foon distance from A*, when the divisions qot yet 
in the new line wheel back to apply the ecliellon, 
or any other known modes of formation. As Ip 
the second line, after the corresponding, points c, an4 
intersecting points cf, are anticipated and marked, it 
proceeds to d, where, altering its direction, it con- 
tinues its progress, until its leading division, by 
' gaining its place of occupation a^, puts a stop to the 
advance, at which period the battalions ip rear, and 
beyond d, if not already separated, break o(T to 
march to their mounted officers, and, by facing and 
filing by the ecbellon, or in open column, gain 
^heir positions on the alignement. 

The movements of the second line from being 
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always subordinate to the first, 'willimmediatelysug> 
the propriety for the head of the former, in the 
latter case, to wait at d till the first appears at its 
corresponding point ; as, otherwise, divested of a 
proper guide, and having a shorter course to pur- 
sue, it will probably step beyond its position ; and 
were the motion interrupted by an untimely and 
unexpected engagement, while in progress, the bat- 
talions in rear of the general column in front would 
find themselves debarred of their proper support 
of a second line. 

Another mode which presents itself to effect 
those corresponding alterations in the position of 
a second line, consists in causing the second line 
to execute its subservient movements to those of 
the first invariably on the intermediate point d, 
where the old and new positions cut each 
other.‘" But, notwithstanding the uniformity this 

This point d (Jig. 394), may be easily ascertained, if a perpen- 
dicularA d is raised on A G, the line bisecting the angles E A B, 
formed by the old and new positions, as the point d, where it will 
touch the former alignement of the second line, will always be the 
intersecting point desired. To illustrate this, it will be necessary to 
draw the two perpendiculars A a and A a* from A on the old and 
new positions of the second line, and then to shew that those two lines 
are alike in length, which, from the mathematical proof it will afford 
of their equality, will still throw additional light on the process. 
Now, as right angles are all equal, G A rf=B A a=E A o', and 
G A rf— B A rf~B A a — B A d, or, what is the same, the angle 
d A a~G A B, and G A d—G A a*=:E A a’— G A a’ and the angles 
«* A (fzzE A G : now as d S. arzG A B, and a* A rf=E A G, as 
GAB and E A G have before been considered equal, since A G 
was viewed as the bisecting line, d A a~d^ Ad; and this being ascer- 
tained, the equality of the triangles a A d and d A a’ is established. 
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secures in the performance, which apparently pleads 
in its bdialf, the manner is exceptionable, from the 
flank progress it afterwards requires to regain the 
relative position between the lines disturbed by 
the manoeuvre. 4n instance where an evolution 
somewhat similar to it may yet become eligible is, 
where threatened in flank a wing is to be refused, 
and where the second line, by performing on a 
pivot, removed from that of the first, equal to the 
established distance/' does not merely preserve 
the natural space from that in its front, or nearly so, 
but affords additional protection, by extending be- 
yond its flanks 400). In Jig. 401 where the front 

of four battalions is thus presented, it is produced by 
two battalions of the first, and two of the second, 
an expedient by which upwards of three minutes 
are saved on formation.” 

It is to be observed, that if the movements of a 

as tbe two angles \ a d and A a* d are both right angles, and 
d A arzza* A d, and tbe side A is common to both of them ; hence, 
d a'—d a and A azzA o' which was. intended to be demon- 
strated. 

Those two movements {Jigs. 400, 401) are partly taken from 
the work of Major Werkamp {l^ersuch einer Theoretisch, abs. 
ii. § 50, page 515), tho distance between the lines is supposed about 
equal to two battalions, and an interval, which will be the case 
when this distance is established at 300 paces, and the battalions 
consist of about 200 files ; as 200 X 22, (the space for a man in the 
ranks) gives 4400 inches, tho double of which, 88004-72, the inter- 
val:^8872 which, divided by 30, gives 295f paces. 

” As the quarter wheel of four battalions of 200 files, and three 
intervals of six paces, will, by what is mentioned in the preceding, 
require about 818 paces, while that of two battalions and one inter- 
val will be concluded in 408 paces. By the supposed movement, 412 
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second line, are someivhat more complicate and 
protracted, from the additional ground obliged to 
be traced out in their performance, they, on the 
Other hand, are much facilitated from the protec- 
tion and the covering in front under which they 
are accomplished. Thus unfettered from the fear of 
interruption, greatly removed, the choice of the evo- 
lution is left more free in them, and almost alone di- 
rected by the friendly considerations of ease and ex- 
pedition ; from this more uniformity is also derived. 
Hence, although any of the movements may apply 
to the alterations in the position of a line in rear, it 
will be more particularly confined to the open 
column in its subsequent formation. But from this, 
the inference of a discordant evolution must not be 
drawn ; as how different soever the evolution of a 
second line may be in particular respects to those 
of the ffrst, they must correspond, and tend to the 
same object ; and unless particular obstacles pre- 
vent the necessary preparatives from timely pre- 
ceding the movement, the two lines should as much 
as possible operate at the same period, and in 
unison. 

Where, from the absence of danger, great ac- 
curacy may be dispensed with, and immediate con- 
cert of movement is not expected, those transitions 
in the position of two lines may be completed by the 

paces are spared, which, in the quickest cadence of J20 paces in the 
minute, will save three minutes>|-^2 steps. As the outward battalions, ' 
however, move over the chords, and do not trace out the arch, the 
diiTercnce will bo somewhat less. 
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corps in both converting individually in battalion 
columns at half or quarter distance^ on the division 
the nearest to the point of intersection, and which, 
under that construction, move to their adjutants 
who mark the rear, and successively wheel or 
deploy, as may be deemed expedient. To this the 
battalion column, which, formed on the centre, ex- 
tends again bj' a double movement towards both 
flanks, seems well adapted. 

A remark of General Saldern, with which we shall 
conclude, is the propriety when those manoeuvres 
of alteration in two lines are performed, with the 
intention of turning an enemy’s flank, for the 
second to extend by the very operation beyond the^ 
first a half, or even one or two battalions, which, 
while it affords protection to that in front, will 
promote the design, and give an opportunity to 
the part of the second so outflanking to share in 
the conflict by taking the enemy in rear.^ 

Those centre battalion columns from the Jefenslvo posture they 
present, are entitled to a more general reference ; they are, perhaps, 
after all, the safest mode of completing a change in the positiqu of 
a line, if in the presence of an antagonist. 

II Saldern ’s Tacticks, part iii. § 47. 
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SECTION III. 

Passage of Lines.^'^ 

The necessity for calling battalions of a second 
line to the front, so readily inferred from their in- 
tention of support, has already been noticed, where 
they are so advanced for the purpose of filling 
vacancies in a first line, but will now be considered 
in a more general view; and where the lines in 
their whole extent exchange places, so that that 
in rear is brought up to relieve that in its front. 

Although the necessity for such an evolution, 
for a battalion, or several of them, is willingly 
admitted ; and it is even allowed that the greater 
part, nay, all the corps in a second line, may thus 
be successively removed to the front, the same 
compliance is not met with when the movement is 
extended to the whole line ; as the evolution by 
many is viewed as improbable, and by others, who 
acquiesce in its utility, considered as impracticable 
in the presence of an enemy. Yet as from the bat- 
talions in a first line that have suffered, from their 
having exhausted their ammunition, as well as the 
firelocks that may be heated or out of order, the 
occasion to withdraw an advanced force may still 
present itself ; and these, as well as an appearance 
of disorder, which prognosticates unfavourable 
issue, nay, the intention of retreat, offer all so 
R. and R. § 175, chequered retreat, passage of lines. 
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many opportunities for the passage of lines, this 
manoeuvre cannot be well omitted ; and as a simple 
exchange, or both an exchange and retreat may be 
the object desired, a double execution must be 
even prepared, to meet the double purpose which 
may challenge its performance. 

To^ accomplish these, various ways have been 
^uggested^, which, however, from their principal 
distinction, may be all reduced to two, — a perfor- 
mance in file, or a doubling of front. 

It is under the first, that the modes of operating 
adopted by the British, the French, the troops of 
the Netherlands, the Russians, and the Danes, are 
to be classed ; while the modes of the Austrians and 
Prussians belong to the latter manner of execution. 

Beginning with that introduced in the British 
infantry, when the intention is singly to relieve the 
first line by the second, the latter is advanced un- 
til within 15 or 20 paces of that before it, when it 
is halted. The first is then faced to the right or left,*^ 

** When the movement is to the right, the command right -face, 
is given by the chief, and followed by the caution, companies by 
files, on which the platoon leaders immediately utter the word 
right-wheel, qjiick-mizrch,Biidi in the quickest cadence conduct 
their men through the second line. When it is to the left, the bat- 
talion commander delivers the words left-face, and caution, 
companies by files, when the platoon chiefs instantljr shift to lead 
their files, and give the commands left-wheel, quick march. 

WTien. the right files lead as the two right platoons direct, the 
dress is to the left, and the facing of the divLsionij into column, as 
well as their formation into line, to the left. But when tbe left 
files step a-head, the dressing is to the right on tlie left divisions, and 
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and by companies in file, each conducted by its 
platoon leader, moved in the quickest cadence 
through the second, which, to favour the passage, 
has thrown to the rear the necessary number of 
files, or perhaps wheeled back into column of di- 
visions. *’ As the second line is left to the front, 
the first continues its progress on the principle of 
the flank march in open column, and may so re- 
tire for 150 or 200 paces, when it re-forms suc- 
cessively by files, or by the divisions halting and 
fronting into column, and after the pivots have 
been rapidly corrected by their wheeling into line. 
So soon as that before in front has passed by, the 
second line, now the nearest to the antagonist, im- 
mediately brings up the file thrown back, or wheels 
to retrieve the extended position. It then fires on the 
spot, or is advanced as may be deemed expedient. 

Had the w’ithdrawing of a first line been con- 
nected with the intention of retreat, the movement 
does not materially differ from that explained. The 
second line will, however, then not^ be advanced, 
but remain stationary, whilst that in its front is faced 
about, and brought back, until within SO paces of 
it (^^.402), when, without halting, it is directed hy 

tho men fiice to the right into column, and wheel to the right into 
line. 

” The breaking off of three or four files, from the facility i 
admits by calling them up again immediately to, present a complete 
line, is the expedient commonly preferred ; while the wheeling 
back is merely employed where the disorderly state of the retiring 
line leaves doubts for the safety of the stationary line, and of its 
being carried along with the runners of the first. 
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its chief to turn on the march, and bj companies 
in hie, through the second, to proceed to its po$i-‘ 
tion in rear, where, on arrival, by the successive 
formation by hies, or by fronting into column and 
wheeling up, it regains the continued position. 

If, to facilitate the passage, the second line had 
wheeled back by divisions, instead of throwing 
hies to the rear, the hrst line might have pursued 
its retreat undisturbed and extended ; and so soon 
as gone by, the second might recover its position, 
by wheeling into line, or by the hies rapidly forming 
to the front ; which latter, though not so regu- 
lar a manner, offers somewhat of a more rapid 
execution.*® 

As in this instance the first line is already on the march and 
faced about, the commands are somewhat altered. If the right files be 
therefore to lead ; at the caution hy (he proper right pass com- 
panies by Jihs, oflBcers in charge of companies give the word left 
turn, quick-march ; and were the left files to conduct, the caution is 
by the proper left, pass companies by files, and the command of the 
■p\aXoon\eB.ier?^,right-turn',quick-march; for the rest, the directions 
relative to the dressing, while on the march, the facing of companies 
into column, and their formation into line, they are the same as 
those mentioned in note 22. ^ 

" This mode of wheeling is adopted by the Russians. By the 
French, the first line breaks also by platoons, and moves through 
the second in file, but the second provides for the intervals to pass 
through by the sections that alternately double in each other’s rear ; 
in those double sections, officers stand on each side of the front rank, 
and a serjeant on each side of the sixth or rear rank to guard 
against accidents, and to prevent the second line from being carried 
along in a flight by the first. When retiring, the first line after moving 
to the rear, is also sometimes halted and fronted before it breaks in 
files by platoons, which, according to the French, is, when within 
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Previous to the dismissing of this operation when 
•iu file, it will not be improper to add a few remarks, 
to illustrate how, after a line has been thus thrown 
into column, the primitive position is afterwards 
retrieved. To exemplify this, supposing the point 
of appui in the new position to be on the right 
{^g. 402), the commander of the battalion on that 
dank is immediately to fix the three head divisions 
on the distant point, or on bis posted adjutant; 
lie thus establishes a base, on which the re* 
maiaing platoon leaders of the same take up 
their positions under his correction, from the di- 
recting point where he remains. This first corps 
once stationed on the alignement, the adjutants of 
those following prolong the same, and every bat- 
talion is, by its chief, quickly dressed upon its 
posted mounted officer, and wheeled up: thus, 
though successively from platoon to platoon, and 
battalion to battalion, will the line be rapidly 
completed. 

It will hence lie easily inferred, that in throwing 
a first line by divisions in file, with the design to 
withdraw it to the rear of a second, attention should 
be paid to the future formation, and flank which is 
to regulate it, so that, while on the march, the dress- 
ing may be to the side, the whole will have to 
front afterwards into column in order to face the 

50 or 60 paces of that in rear. While in the* progress of the flank 
march in column, it is a flank division which is provided with objects 
to direct the march. F. R. Ecole de BaUillon 583 — 618. Evi>- 
lutioM de Ligne, 548 — 563. < 

roL. Ill, o 
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directing point of appui. Vet, in starting off, as 
an alignement may be undetermined, or where, 
known, reasons may thwart so favouiable an ar* 
rangeuient, and compel the distances and co* 
verings to be taken from the rear, instead of to the 
front ; the platoon officers, if so, will be ordered to 
face about, and wait to be properly stationed, be* 
fore they resume their proper front, when their pla- 
toons will close and dress upon them. This rear 
correction, attended with inconvenience, may, how- 
ever, be avoided, if the divisions, by the counter- 
march in file, be made to change their front so as to 
face the point of appui. When, for the sake of 
expedition, a central division is nominated for 
guidance, the battalion to which it belongs is first 
properly stationed, and the others, according as they 
stand- before or liehind it, perform as explained. 
The benefit derived from countermarching those 
in front, to throw the whole into a double column 
facing the regulating division, by obviating the 
tedious dress to the rear, will, from what is said in 
the preceding, be inferred as preferable. 

W here a line or part of it is to be posted so as 
* to crown a height, officers ihould not be too scru- 
pulous in endeavouring to cover or dress exactly : 
but, in placing their men, chiefly attend to their 
obtaining a complete command over the slope and 
rising ground here the intention, and which de- 
sign would he defeated, were the line thus untimely 
attempted to be preserved.®* 

“ This mode of placing troops on a height is, however, far from 
being forourable on all occasions, particularly if an immediate attack 
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In this manner will circumstances intervene and 
present anomalies, which, if intended in the dis- 
position and order of array, will emanate from the 
commander-in-chief, or those persons immediately 
under him ; but where partial, and the result of some 
irregularities in the ground, they must frequently 
dependon the sagacity and knowledge of the inferior 
officers, especially those mounted, who, by keeping 
a watch over the parts allotted to their charge, and * 
by observing the movement of the whole, will render 

those deviations always subservient, often promotive, 

and never detrimental, to the general design. 

A retiring line may frequently be obliged, in 
taking up its ground, to refuse a w ing or part of it. • 
To explain this, were six battalions, for instance, 
so required to manoeuvre (fig. D, 402), the flank 
battalion, on arrival at its resting place a, will 
have its company pivots properly placed by its 
commander, and the two next will likewise take 
their stations in the prolongation of the first; but 
the leader of the fourth corps, at which the devi- 
ation begins, places his flank platoon in the line 
gz, and thus establishes the new direction, into 
which those beyond are to be brought. That after 
this manner, any inclination may be efiected, and 
any variety in the shape produced, is evident. 

The second mode of performing those exchanges 

be expected; as the posting of the infantij about iifty pacestothe rear, 

80 as the instant the enemy gains the edge, to be able to give a volley, 
and rush, forwards to the charge, will generally be the most eSectutd 
mode of opposing him with success. 

o 2 
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ofiines, of nhich it still remains to speak, is, where 
they take place by the doubling of divisions, and 
so that the platoons in one line, by being made to 
face the intervals of the other, are enabled to pass 
through. This expedient seems to have first struck 
Count Lindenau,” who, in dwelling on the impro- 
bability for a line to be compelled to leave its 
ground for the want of ammunition, the plea 
generally alleged to establish the necessity fur an 
exchange of lines, absolutely rejects the mode 
of execution received, which must, he says, by 
splitting the retiring line into so many small parts, 
(at the perilous moment those exchanges are 
effected,) where, followed up, it is taken in flank 
and in rear, while performing the diflicult flank 
march in file, unavoidably lead to a rout with 

*’ Lindenau's Taclique Prussienne, chap. ix. a manner of exe- 
cuting, which might, however, have led to the suggestion, is that in 
which, both lines double their ranks, by forming four or six deep, 
and thus pass each other. This mode was proposed, with other 
similar evolutions, during the war which terminated in 1748, or 
immediately subsequently to it, a period when the defects of the 
tacticks of the day were felt and endeavoured to be remedied by 
the file movements then much in repute. Marshal de Puysegur, in 
speaking of the passage of lines (premiere partie, vol. i. chap. xiii. 
art. 4, Art de la Guerre,) recommends for the line in fron t to wheel by 
battalions or wings on its centre, which will then allow, he saj-s, 
that in rear to advance in full front. So protrtmted and difficult au 
evolution, at so critical a moment, proposed os an amendment by an 
officer so eminently skilful, and of so great an experience, shews the 
wretched state the infantry tacticks were still in, in the brilliant reigns 
of Ixruis XIV. and of our victorious Queen Anne. 
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every prubabiiity of carrying along the second 
line in the 6ight. To obviate those defects, 
he looks for a better manoeuvre, and thinks to 
have discovered it in the manner by which the 
even platoons double behind the uneven in the 
tirst line, and the uneven behind the even in the 
second {fig- 4Q3) ; so that, in a chequered posi- 
tion they may pass each other, as he .describes, 
without inconvenience. . 

Were a first line to be relieved by this operation; 
the second is brought forwards, and when nearly 
approached to that in front, both lines double their 
ranks by the left platoons that move in rear of the 
right ones in the first, and by the right platoons 
tiiat move in rean’of the left ones in the second, so 
that the divisions in the one are made to face the in- 
tervals of the other. Thus disposed, the second line 
is marched through the first B, and when eight paces 
beyond it, re-formed by the platoons in rear, that 
regain their situations bn the alignement as seen at C. 
Should such an evolution be required to the rear, 
the first line is first faced about, and marched to the 
rear, and when closed upon the second, halted 
and fronted again ; both lines then double their 
platoons as before, the second advances again 
through the first, and when eight paces beyond 
the spot the passage has been effected, re-forms as 
previously described. 

i Besides the safety which the full line provides 
for during the passage, the particular of a fresh 
force in rear, that is by it boldly advanced, instead 
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of the dismayed body in front, that is hurried back 
in the former manoeuvre, can hardly escape obser. 
ration ; nor can the protection, derived from the 
divisions in front remaining stationary during pro- 
cess, be viewed as immaterial; but if by the con- 
trivance defects have been removed, new diffi- 
culties by it are likewise incurred. General Scharn- 
horst cannot help thinking, that great pre- 
cision would be required in its performance; and 
that, notwithstanding every care, embarrassment 
would arise from the inequality in strength of 
the component parts acted- upon ; for although in 
the platoons of a battalion, the equality here ex- 
pected between the fractional parts can be ad- 
mitted, the same number of files, he says, cannot 
reasonably be supposed in the companies of the 
different corps of an army ; and if so, the symmetry 
is lost, the doubled parts of one line will be no 
longer opposite the intervals of the other; and 
delay, chasms, and want of room, become the ine- 
vitable concomitants which must accompany the 
manoeuvre. Admitting the protection it affords, 
while in the immediate act of crossing, he looks upon 
the situation of the line brought in front imme- 
diately afterwards as exceedingly precarious, from 
the considerable intervals the alternate position 
presents, and exposure to be taken in front and in 
fiunk it lays open toj and still, he adds, is the 
attack much more likely to happen then than when 
rivctted into one, the lines are better prepared for 
defence. But those assertions, although consistent. 
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and notwithstanding their leading to salntary 
corrections, do not amount to absolute exclusion. 
Thus in adopting the principle, the Austrians hare 
avoided some of those defects ; and in the bands of 
the Prussians, the manoeuvre has undergone still 
greater improvement. 

In conformity to the Austrian manner,^ the se- 
cond line steps forwards, and doubles when within 
50 paces of that in front, by the two outward half 
companies in every division, that incline behind 
the two centre half companies ; and performing 
this without discontinuing the march, it moves 
through the first, which has sutfioiently doubled to 
provide for the necessary intervals the passage 
demands. On leaving the first about 20 or 25 
paces behind, the second line is re-formed by the 
half companies in rear that move up again. When 
the second has passed by, and not before the first 
line is faced about, and after it has been brought 
to the ground in rear destined for occupation, 
it is halted and fronted; had some disorder taken 
place, it is rallied with the utmost promptitude. 

By the Prussians,” when the first line is merely 
to be relieved, the second is marched to the front ; 
and on drawing near the first, that first is thrown 
into battalion central columns, to enable the second 
to march through, which is hefe much facilitated 
from the attention they have in their formation to 
place the battalions in rear opposite the intervals 
of those in front ; and will, therefore, merely de- 

’* A. R. haupt. iii., absch. 5. § . ** P. R. absch. v. kap. 1. 
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mand the momentarj breaking off of a few files in 
the line extended, while it moves through the 
columns of the first. As the second line clears the 
first, the centre divisions of the battalions in the first, 
which have protected the movement by their fire, 
cease execution, and the corps of the same retrieve 
the line position. 

When this is intended for a retreat, both lines, 
after haring sufiiciently approached, are thrown 
into centre battalion columns, and under that for* 
mation pass through each other successively, the 
columns of the line in rear, converting always into 
squares, when those of the line in front are, while in 
their progress to the rear, in the act of passing by. 
The two latter methods, by leaving nothing to 
chance, and offering an adequate resistance through- 
out, seem infinitely more suited than those prece- 
dently described. But it is the Prussian manoeuvre 
which is particularly unexceptionable; it is the Lin- 
denau evolution, which, divested of its defects, is 
brought to perfection ; the masses by themselves are 
ca]>able of defence, and stationed for mutual sup- 
port ; and while the disposition is such as the most 
critical period will justify, its pliability to future 
operations leaves the mind at rest by removing all 
apprehension of its being unprepared for the sub- 
sequent evolution.” 

*> The troops of the Netherlands, which perforin their passages of 
lines like the French, have also adopted the Prussian manner with 
some alterations. When the movement is to the front, the battalions 
of the second line are thrown into central masses, while the corps 
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The chequered retreat, when performed by two 
lines, already elucidated in the preceding, will de- ^ 
mand no further comment ; and thus anticipated, 
it will, by closing the present subject, terminate ' 
what relates to the infantry movements. 

of the first line refuain extended ; and merely double the platoonx 
that face the centre masses of the second line to facilitate the passage ; 
if to the rear, the line in front, which retires, preserves its line 
position to pass through that behind it, which has converted into 
battalion central masses, Balaillons School, 691— 626; linie 
evolutien, 550 —582. 
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PART III. 

Of Firing, and different Kinds of Engagements in 
which the Infantry may be employed. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Of Firing.^ 

SECTION I. 

Thb firelock of the British infantry is 4 feet 10 
inches in length,* the bayonet 1 foot 5 inches, so 
that when fixed, the musquet is 6 feet 3 inches ; 

' R. and R. Inspection or Review, part iv. of the line, § 206, 
B. of M. P. firing by platoons, file firing, pause after firing, regu- 
lation in firing, firing in line, attention in platoon officers, and 
covering serjeants. 

* The firelock with the bayonet should be about six feet and a 
half in length, as when so, by adding two feet for the arm, when ex- 
tended, it will give about eight feet and a half, the common breadth 
of the parapet. Thus armed, a man will bo capable to resist a 
storm, and be enabled to throw the ascending opponent into the ditch^ 
which with a shorter weapon he will not (Scharnhorst’s handbuch, 
vol. iii. § 11)> Were the musket without the bayonet reduced to 
five feet, the firing of three de^ would no longer be practicable, 
since the muzzles of the arms of the third rank would not reach 
beyond the men of the first, which is here indispensable ; yet, on the 
other hand, were the firelock too long, additional weight would 
result from it, as well as additional difficulty in loadmg; and 
when the bayonet b fixed, as the point of equilibrium would 
be removed beyond two feet and a half, the arm could no longer 
reach it, and hence the piece not be kept steady while taking aim. 
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the whole weight is 11 pounds 4 ounces and a 
half, the diameter of the bore is 76 inches, it 
carries a leaden ball, loz. Idr. 13gr. ’ whose 
diameter is 0.550, of an inch, 29 of them make two 
pounds, the diameter of the barrel is -js of the shot.* 

The cjlindrick touch-hole, which primes while 
loading, to save that motion in the platoon exer- 
cise, and the new ramrod, which, from being 
equally thick on both extremities, spares the trouble 
cf turning it when ramming down,* are not 
adopted in the British army. ^ That this must give 
to those infantries, into which they have been intro- 
duced, the advantage of keeping up a brisker fire 

* Adye’s Bombordier and Pocket Gunner, (small arms], a useful 
companion, which no military man should want in his library. 

* Jhmes’s Military Dictionary, (firelock). In a small treatise on 
firing, I found the following proportions of the balls used by the 
several infantries in Europe. The English have 14, the Prussians 17, 
and the Austrian and the French 20 bullets in the pound. As the 
sheets were printed at Berlin, I conceive it to be Prussian pounds. 

* Those cylindrical ramrods, in addition to their promoting ra- 
pidity in loading, remove the awkward motion of turning them, in 
which the men are apt to interfere with each other, and when in 
a hurry to hurt their neighbours. When they come in contact, they 
likewise frequently drop their ramrods, which once down, poor 
chance is left in the heat of action to think or to have the opportu- 
nity of recovering them. The objections which were made against 
them wore their weight and bulky appearance, yet these are con- 
siderably removed by their merely assuming the conick form on both 
ends, and keeping the centre part of the slender size as before. This 
latter improvement is owing to M. Wittenius, a colonel of dragoons 
in the Hessian service. Mirabeau’s Monarchie Prussienne SyatSme 
Militaire, § 3. 
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is evident ; yet the present English firelock is of a 
greater range.® Those cj’lindrick touch-holes, be- 
sides, are not unexceptionable, as, by accustoming 
the men to beat their butts against the ground, to 
promote the removal of the powder, they gain the 
habit in the heat of action, to substitute by this 

* In this, os in most cases, every nation claims priority, and 
produces its musket as a model of perfection of the kind ; as each 
agrees, however, to place the French immediately after its own, 
I should feel inclined to believe from this concurrence, tl\a 
instant nationality ceases to operate, that the claim of the French, 
in this instance, stands on more solid ground. A field officer 
in the Netherlands’ service, whose regiment had been provided 
with English muskets, remarked, that our firelock was not 
sufficiently round at the butt ; and therefore not favourable to take 
aim ; that as the touch-hole was straight, insitead of oblique towards 
the muzzle, the powder was apt to fly in the face; that the 
bayonet was not sufficiently fixed ; and that the pins, which Ihsten 
the barrel, were apt to split the wood ; he admitted, however, its range 
to be greater than that of those used by the other infantries. Respect- 
ing the bayonets, the evil has been remedied in the light battalions 
(•13d, 62d, &c.) where they are secured by a spring, and the con- 
trivance seems to me superior to any of those I saw employed for 
the same purpose in any of the foreign armies. 

The Prussian instructions for firing at the target, promulgated in 
1817, conclude by asserting the superiority of the Pwssian musket, 
which, it is said, was, after repeated experiments, found under perfect 
equality in every other respect to ‘give the following probability of 
greater results ; namely, of a greater proportion of shots. 

Over the old Prussian firelock of 
That called noth hartsche 
Over the French firelock • 

Over the English - - 

Over the Swedish 
And over the Russian 
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motion botli tlie priming and the ramming down of 
the cartridge, — an irregular practice, which is ex*- 
ceedingly injurious, and most destructive to the 
effect of musketrvJ < 

The course pursued by the ball is neither the 
line a b (fig. 405), that of aim, nor the line 
which runs in the continuation of the axe of the 
bore, but a curve in which the ball at first 
under the line a b crosses it at c, and continues to 
t rise till e, its highest elevation, when it gradually 
declines again, and meeting a b at d pursues its 
downward motion to sink in the ground at g, or 
touching it merely, rebounds once or several times, 
and is thus tarried* still further by the ricochet. 

This point d, where the projectile cuts the line 
of sight a b the second time, might easily be re- 
moved further by either rising the piece, or if _pre- 
serving the horizontal levelling, by elevating the 
hind part of the barrel ; but these expedients, by 
increasing the altitude e f, and consequently re- 
moving the curve described by the bullet, at a still 
greater distance from the line a b, by which the 
object is aimed at, must tend to uncertainty in the 
shot. To this, therefore, attention has been 
paid in the construction of the fire-arms used 

' This inconvenience was observed to me, by serjeant-raajor 
Richcwater of the 60th regiment, who had served as a feldmebel in 
the Austrian array in the years 1804 and 1805; and has been sinoe 
confirmed to me by the Austrian officers, who explained it as the 
reason why the cylindrick touch-hole had been done away with, in 
1806, in the Austrian infantry. 
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by tlie European infantries, which are so cotl« 
trived as to prevent the distance e / exceeding a 
foot ; and since even so, the philanthropist has to 
rejoice at the many bullets lost from flying at 
too great an elevation, what would it not be* 
were the weapons any way to favour the propensity 
the men have already to Are too high, which, 
beside, is particularly to be repressed, as by 
falling short, a bullet may yet hit by the 
ricochet^ but it must be inevitably lost, when it is 
thrown over the enemy’s head. The range might 
be favourably influenced also in its extent, if the 
metal be raised at the muzzle, if the barrel be 
lengthened, or the caliber increased 

' It was surmised, that by bringing the touch -hole behind, as a 
greater portion of the powder would be more instantaneously lighted, 
additional velocity, and consequently a greater range would be ob- 
tained ; but this, from experience, was found fallacious, as after re- 
peated trials made by General Schamhorst {handbuch vol. iii. f 9), 
as well as by the secretary at war, Ramberg, ( Hanoverian Maga- 
eine, 97th stuck 1781), it was discovered, that under light charges 
and similarity in every other respect, no diilerence was observed 
from any alteration in the situation of the touch hole ; this has been 
also confirmed at the experiments made by the balistic pendulum at 
Woolwich in 1788, 1789, and 1790, as inserted in Hutton, where 
it appeared, that with shots of equal diameter, powder of equal 
strength, under a mean height of the barometer and shew^ that by 
firing the charge in difierent parts, or by varying the weight of the 
gun to lessen the recoil, or even by stopping the recoil entirely, no 
sensible alteration is produced in the velocity of the ball. 

■ ^ General Schamhorst (handbuch, vol. iii. § 8) establishes from ex- 
periments the greatest rtuige to be obtained from barrels 3f Callen- 
berg feet, with a charge of half weight, and bullet of two ounces ; 
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The (irelock used by the British infantry, with 
the ball, as described, and charge of 18dr. for proof, 
carries horizontally at about 400 paces,* but at such 
a distance the eflect of musketry can but little be 
depended upon ; and although the defensive lines in 
fortifications are computed to 120 toises, which 
makes about 360 paces, it is merely at 200 paces, 

he adds, that any additional length in the barrel, or increase in 
the charge, would afterwards be of no avail ; though any retrench- 
ment in length in the former, or diminution in the latter, would im- 
mediately operate unfavourably. 

The Chevalier D’Arcy found that in barrels of 40 inches Pa- 
risian measure, which amount to 45 Collenberg, or 3J feet, the least 
decrease in length immediately unfavourably influenced on the dis- 
tance the projectile was thrown. 

* According to General Schamhorst {Handhuck, vol. iii. § 6), 
the greatest range when the barrel is of 40 inches, is obtained with 
a charge of half the weight of the ball ; more powder would be use- 
less, and occasion no additional effect. Were the barrel 50 inches 
long, 4 of the weight of the bullet would be sufficient; but were the 
barrel reduced to 35, the greatest distsmee would then require of 
the weight of the ball. 

When the caliber is heavy, the firelock will seldom admit of this 
most favourable proportion of powder ; as to allow it, without the 
recoil’s being too considerable, it requires the weight of the musket 
to bo about two hundred times that of the caliber. This propor- 
tion between the bullet and the musket is even more than pre- 
served in the English firelock. 

It was also ascertained by the Woolwich experiments, before al- 
luded to, and inserted in the work of Hutton, “ 10. That though 
“ the velocity of the shot is increased only to a certain point, peculiar 

to each gun, (a further increase of powder prpducing a diminished 
“ velocity,) yet the recoil of the gun is always increased by an in- 
“ crease of charge.” 
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when levelled against infantry^ or 300 when acting 
against cavalry, that any execution can reasonably 
be expected. *“ It would be ridiculous indeed to 

“ Antoni, from repeated trials, discovered the following distances 
of shots : — 


Kind of 
Artna. 

Length of 
(he Bairel, 
Parisian 
Feet. 

Weight 
of Ball. 

Weight 

of 

Powder. 

Degree of 
Elevation. 

Distance or 
Range in 
Parisian 
Feet. 

Rifles.. .. 

ft. in. 

3 0 

OX. 

11 

OX. 

15 

2396 


• • • • 



24 

2492 


.... 


• • 

45 

2360 

Flints . • • 

3 3 

2 

i 

71 

2520 


m m m m 



15 

3510 


• • • • 

* , 

• • 

24 

3564 


— 


• • 

45 

3090 

Muskets.. 

5 2 

6 

21 

15 

5244 


• • * • 

• • 

• . 

24 

4602 


• • • • 


• . 

45 

4540 


.... 

7 

21 

15 

4506 


From this, it is readily seen, that with a rifle the shots do not go 
beyond the distance reached by the common musket ; ns, however, at 
a remote point, its effect is more certain, it has given rise to the 
popular saying among the soldiers, that the rifles carry farther. 

Guibert fixes the horizontal range of small arms at 180 toises, 
432 paces (^Essai Giniral de Tactique, vol. i. Infanterie, chap. iv. 
Des Feux) ; but he confines its true execution to 80 toises, (^192 
paces), and thus far agrees with the writer of the Tactique de 
V Infanterie (vol. i. livre ii. chap. vi. art. 2), who, although he at 
first diverges from Guibert, by extending the distance to 150 toises, 
when the firelock is kept straight, which, he adds, is the principle acted 
upon in the permanent fortifications, where the defensive lines of 
120 toises, and the width of the ditch 30, make together 150; ac- 
quiesces afterwards with him in the principle, by confiningihe probable 
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suppose every shot to carry its man ; but when we 
consider the very small proportion which has any 

efiect to 80 toises, particularly in action, where the loading and firing 
cannot bo expected to be very regular. 

In the Instruction Sur les Armes a Feu, an official treatise, chap, 
viii. the range with common charge is considered about 234 metres 
(120 toisea), and under the angle of 43° 30' the farthest obtainable. 
974 metres (600 toLses), while the greatest effect of musketry is 
confined within 136 metres (about 70 toises) ; above 120 toises the 
fire is explained os uncertain, merely calculated to waste ammu- 
nition to no purpose. This alludes of course to the French firelock. 

In the following tables ( Schamkarst Handbuch, vol. iii. § 16,) 
the charges were of common powder, and bullets of 1 and j ounce, 
the diameter of the bore was for 2 ounces, the aim was taken deli- 
berately, and the men fired singly. 


Against a battalion. Against a squadron. 

At 100 paces . . . . | x hit 

200 ....... i f do. 

300 J I do. 


By a table also found in the same work, (vol. iii. § 176), which 
is described as deduced from repeated experiments made against a 
line of cavalry by both persons trained at taking aim, and by the 
common run of infantry men, the following results were obtained ; 
tlie firing was by platoons. 

Platoon of trained i Platoon of common 

men. g Infantrjr. 

From 1000 shots at 100 paces . 534 403 

200 . . 318 . . . : . 183 

300 . . 234' 149 

400 . . 130 65 

At 250 paces of twelve shots. General Scharnhorst establishes the 
probable effect with common cartridges, to bo 4 i 


With press balls 6i 

And with rifles 11 


r 
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eA’ect at all, we still feel inclined to wonder at it ; 
nor are the considerable deviations here occurring, 
under cases apparently the same, easily accounted 
for. A German general, of the name of Von Trew, 
had a frame constructed," in which the musket, ' 
divested of its bayonet, was, after being properly 
placed, so Axed as to render all motion, and con> 
sequently recoil, impossible; yet the shots still 
equally varied in their directions as well as their dis- 
tances, and sometimes reached the ground within 
220, and sometimes as far as 368 paces, at their first 
fall. From these and other trials made by the 
several artilleries in Europe, the disparity thus 
experienced in firing was chiefly suspected to be 
derived from the windage and imperfection of 
the bullet. Hence the necessity for the latter 
to be of its true diameter will immediately ap- 

But this appears, however, more than what will generally be ob- 
tained. He adds, that by a trial he made himself to ascertain the ex- 
isting proportion betwixt the musket and the rifle, which consisted of 
12 shots at 150 paces, the greatest deviation in the latter did not 
amount to 1 J foot, whereas, by the firelock with the common car- 
tridge it was five feet. Thus, at 150 paces, a rifle shot may be con- 
sidered equivalent to two, nay even three musket shots, {Ilandbuch^ 
vol. iii. § 22. From those results, the propriety of providing the 
men with a small proportion of press-balls will not unlikely suggest 
itself, as on particular occasions, and where time allows it, they 
may, if so, avail themselves of the favourable opportunity to secure 
the benefit wliich attends their execution ; this, by operating at 
least on the first discharge, will most probably be of no small mo- 
ment in aefion. 

” Schamhorst’s Handhuch, vol. iii, $ 17. 

• . ! 
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pear as important ; nor can the defect of a pro- 
per proportion be here supplied (as some were led 
to suppose) by employing thicker paper in the 
construction for the cartridges, as this will merely 
add fresh inconveniences to those already expe- 
rienced. ** 

The effect of windage and imperfection of the 
ball thus considered as the principal causes of the 
great variety in the course pursued by the pro- 
jectile, will readily explain the reason why greater 
precision is derived from the charges of a press- 
ball (or of equal calibre as the bore), and still 
greater exactness obtained from the rifle ; as they 
are accounted for, in the former removing one, 
and the latter both the evils complained of ; since 
the press-ball, by being of the same diameter as the 
bore, must evidently remove the windage, which is 
the existing difference between the diameter of the 
ball and the diameter of the bore, and that where 
fired from a rifle it must equally remove, or at least 
modify the unfavourable influence otherwise de- 
rived from the imperfection in the shape of the 
bullet ; as owing to the particular construction of 
the rifle, the barrel of which is cut in grooves 
that run in a spiral, and so that the rais which, at 
the breech, commence on the right, conclude on 

” By the Woolwich experiments, already noticed, it appeared, 
8. That a very great increase of velocity arises iirom a decrease of 
“ windage ; it appearing that with the established windage of one- 
“ twentieth, between -J- and J of the force is lost.” 

p 2 
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the left at the muzzle (and sometimes the turn is 
even still more considerable), it must give the shot 
considerable accuracy, from the bullet which, 
pressed and screwed in it, by turning while in the 
barrel receives, when driven out, a whirling motion 
on its own axis, and therefore spins round while it 
flies forwards. This, by producing its defects and 
flat parts successively on the opposite sides, right 
and left, prevents considerable deviation, by con- 
stantly counteracting the effect the resistance of 
the air would have on it, if running straight on, 
it would always bear on one side, and constant!}' 
diverge the bullet from its true course, under the 
same inclination. 

The course of the projectile, the uncertainty in 
the shots, as well as the range, so far ascertained, 
we shall now proceed to investigate how often a 
man may reasonably be expected to Are within a 
minute, provided he loads his own firelock. Accord- 
ing to General Scharnhorst, with the new firelocks, 
tliose in which the ramrods equally thick on both 
ends. dispense with the motion of turning them, 
and the powder falls in the pan while ramming 
down the cartridge, the man ought to load from 
five to six times in a minute; and with the common 
firelock, like those used by the British and French 
infantries, from four to four times and a half;'^ but 
this is more than what can be reasonably expected, 
as, from the experiments made in Hyde Park, by 

” Scharnhorst, vol. iii. § 168. 
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Lieutenant Russell, it appeared that merely three 
shots could be mustered within the period alluded 
to.‘^ It is true, that the slowness of execution 
attracted the observation of several commissioned 
officers and privates of the Coldstream guards, 
wl)o happened to be present, and who humourously 
remarked, that probably in action they would 
feel inclined to display greater promptitude ; but on 
being called upon themselves, and a serjeant among 
them being selected to try what he could do, he was 
not, however, more successful than the rest.'’ 

> A quicker execution would evidently be derived, 
if the cartridge were handed over, or taken from a 
pouch in front instead of in rear; yet as the latter, 
is the manner in which that part of the accou- 

“ These experiments were at the time made under the sanction of 
II. Royal Highness the Duke of York, and were in 1805 repeated 
in Jersey, when the same results were nearly obtained. They are 
amongst several others of the kind inserted in a small volume, pub- 
lished by Lieutenant Russell, the perusal of which will be found 
both instructive and entertaining. 

By the experiments made by Lieut. Russell, atllydo Park, in 1802. 


Charges. 

Yards. 

Paces. 

Diseb. 

Time. 

Remarks. 

Of cavalry . 

680 

400 

3 

Seconds. 

49 

last within 10yds. 

Of infantry . 

250 

300 

5 

90 

quite clo.se 

Ditto . . 

soo 


7 

— 

'ast within 2 paces 


'* The French, who use the old firelock, are, by their Reglement 
{EcoU de Peloton, No. 43), trained to fire three or four times in a 
minute. The Prussians, who use the new musket, are said to load and 
fire from five to six times; yet their officers admitted that firom four 
to five was nearer to the mark. 
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trements is worn by all the infantries in Europe, 
it can hardly be suspected that they would unani- 
mously agree in erring in so material a point ; nor 
can the propriety of the practice admit any longer 
of doubt, when known, that formerly placed before, 
they were removed behind daring the first cam- 
paigns of the Seven Years War, owing to the num- 
berless accidents that occurred at the lime, and 
which were still repeated afterwards from the men, 
who, on account of the additional trouble which 
attends the truly inconvenient motion of looking 
for their cartridges behind, resisted the innovation 
by keeping them out of their pouches and hiding 
them between their clothes, a contrivance which 
was carried to such an extent, as to call forth the 
animadversion of Frederick the Great, who, in a 
most severe general order, reprobates the unmi- 
litary practice, and threatens with death the de- 
faulter, who, by further disobedience, would thus 
continue to endanger the life of his neighbouring 
associates. 

From the preceding, the propriety of the fol- 
lowing rules will readily be admitted ; first, that a 
battalion, within a minute, must provide for a 
number of shots, at least thrice that of the number 
of combatants of which it is composed ; if, there- 
fore, it consists of 500 rank and file, 1500 shots 
may be computed within that period ; second, that 
all description of fires, not amounting to three 
shots per man within the minute, must be objec- 
' tionable, as not producing the full effect and pos- 
sible mass of fire obtainable. 
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SECTION II. 

Various Modes of Firing. 

Notwithstanding the tiring being occasionally 
used to facilitate the attack, or, where an enemy is 
retiring, applied to throw dismay into his ranks, 
and promote the pursuit, its character is evidently 
of a defensive nature, which its missile operation, 
and the halted position its performance requires, 
clearly demonstrate ; and if it be alleged that troops 
have been made to load and to discharge their 
pieces during progress, the feeble execution which 
accompanies the march, by destroying both the 
effect of the advance and fire, sufficiently illustrates 
the truth of the assertion. 

The fire, from being principally designed for pro- 
tection, must be contrived so as by covering the 
whole front, to deter an enemy from approaching 
any part of the defensive line. To obtain this pur- 
pose, the quickest and heaviest fires are the best ; 
but, as a judicious writer observes,'* by the quickest 
and heaviest fire must not be understood those 
which make the most noise, but those whose exe- 
cution, consistent with regularity and order, be- 
come the most destructive, and in which the men 
load properly, take their proper level, and fire de- 
liberately ; for, if anxious to destroy their opponents, 
Baron de Sinclaire 
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they fill their pieces in a hurry, and, without any 
care, still quicker empty them again, what can be 
expected from such a performance ? Like the voice 
of Steiitor, it is a noise, and nothing but a noise. 
Nay, if soldiers, sanguine in their expectations, con- 
sider the enemy annihilated because they have 
confusedly wasted their ammunition, what must be 
their surprise, when this very enemy, in defiance 
of their endeavours, nay, even emboldened from 
the little he has suffered, is rapidly striding towards 
them. Such a sight is more than men are capable 
of enduring, few will withstand it ; and the bravest 
under those circumstances, following the impulse 
of those less so, may be inveigled into a cowardly 
flight : nay, from the multiplicity of instances, 
which crowd in support of the ineflicacy of firing,*^ 
its use has not unfrequently been altogether 
” At the battle of Castiglione, the Aastrians kept. their fire till 
the French approached from 20 to 25 paces, when, with great cool- 
ness, they gave a volley on Marshal Vendome’s troops, which by 
him had been forbid to fire ; yet, before the smoke was totally 
dissipated, the Austrians were broke, numbers of them killed, and 
the rest put to the flight. At the battle of Belgrade, two battalions, 
one of the regiment of Lorraine, and the other of Iveuperg, fired a 
volley against the Turkish cavalry, when at about 30 paces, and were 
immediately cut to pieces; Colonel Neuperg, an ensign, and three 
or four privates, merely escaped; the Turks, however, immediately 
withdrawing, and some sentries at the request of Colonel Neuperg 
being planted to save the clothing, the Marshal Saxe, then- on the 
staff of Prince Eugene, employed some leisure time he had to count 
the Mussulmon, who fell by the discharge of those two corps, and 
foimd their iiumber to be only thirty-two. Reveries, vol. 1 . chap. i. 
art. 6. 
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questioned: it is an axiom almost universally 
received amongst military men, that of two bat- 
talions, the one advancing to the charge of the 
bayonet, and the other firing on the spot, the 
latter will, to a certainty, be overthrown. Yet, 
if the effect of musketry has been sometimes too 
much depended upon and too much extolled by 
some, it has been also too much depreciated by 
others, — a happy medium draws nearer to the truth ; 
nor must disappointed expectations on some occa- 
sions throw disregard on an expedient which, under 
proper management, must generally be beneficial 
to the utmost. Admitting the prophetick assert- 
ion of Marshal Saxe, which the late wars have 
so much confirmed, that the fate of battles would 
in future entirely depend on and be decided by 
the cannon and the bayonet, the use of small arms is 
not to be despised, if they do less, they still bear 
their share in the execution, and that this share 
may be increased seems equally true. What was 
formerly said of the arrow, that its effect was 
dangerous but in the hands of those who could 
handle the bow, becomes here applicable to our 
modern weapon. To render the musketry fireeffec* 
tual, the firelock, must be in perfect repair, the 
ammunition good, the flints be well placed, and the 
men be regularly trained, if not at aiming, at least 
at a fixed mode of levelling ; and not merely indi- 
vidually, but by platoons, divisions, &c. made to exe- 
cute at extended targets, or spread sails, exhibiting 
a line of infantry or cavalry, and there, when singly. 
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?je carefully taught and explained how to take aim 
according to the distance and local position of the 
object in sight but when collected be accustomed 

'• From repeated experiments the Prince of Ligne establishes the 
following rules for levelling ('Jff/j/amcdes Vorurt/ieil, s. 35). 

When at 100 paces, at the knee ^ 

150 .... waist (giirlel) 

200 .... breast. 

250 .... beard. 

300 .... one foot higher, and over the 
head of the enemy. 

According to Count Guibert ( Essai Geniral de Tactique, vol. i. 
chap. iv. Des feux). 

At 300 toises (720 paces], about 3 feet above the battalion. 


200 one foot and a half 

150 the hats 

100 . ; half body 

50 or 60 knee, or somewhat lower. 


He considers the point blank, that where the projectilecuts the line 
of sight the second time (fig. 405), when levelling horizontally at 
120 toises about 300 feet. However, all what he says here is from 
supposition, and not from experience. Major Werkamp wishes 
from 250 to 200 paces to lire at the head, and if nearer, at the 
breast. 

In the Instruciimi sur le Tir des Armes a Feu, paged, it is men- 
tioned to aim till 50 toises (120 paces) distant, at the middle of the 
body from 50 to 70 toises at the shoulder, from 70 to 100 at the 
bead, from 100 to 120, from 1 foot to 3 feet above the man. 

According to the Prussian Instruction to Fire at the Target, 1817< 
(3d periode), from 50 to 100 paces, you are to level at the knee, or 
about 14 foot from the ground ; from 150 to 200 at the waist, or 3 
feet from the ground, at 300 paces at the breast, or 5 feet from 
the ground. It is added, that a knowledge of the firelock is here 
essential, as from its construction more or less deviation from the 
common ml ise in some likely to recur. 
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to take mechanically a certain level, whicli^ care- 
fully determined upon, is, when rendered habitual, 
the safest and most likely the only means the arrayed 
foot soldiers have to depend upon in their execu- 
tion when engaged. Additional expense will here 
undoubtedly accompany tlie measure ; but how far 
pecuniary consideration can outweigh the prodi- 
gious benefit which would attend such a system 
of instruction, I leave the financier and soldier 
to discuss, and the statesman to determine. 

An objection not unfrequently started against 
the exercise at the target is, that a gift of nature, 
precision in shot, from depending on a certain 

'• Mauvillon, in bis Influence de la Poitdre d Canon, has so ably 
confuted the absurdity of attempting to take aim when firing in bat- 
talion, and the little use there is to practice the men at the target, for tho 
purpose of executing in body, that it would be needless to attempt 
adding any thing on a subject he has already so fully illustrated ; 
the necessity he draws from this, of rendering perfectly habitual a 
fixed mode of levelling, is also too obvious an inference not to admit 
implicit acquiescence. The act of aiming is the province of light 
troops; that of mechanically taking a medium level, determined upon, 
and which is seldom or ever to be deviated from, is that of the infantry 
of the line. The chapter, which is tho third, deserves the careful at- 
tention of all military men ; and although from the slight tho author 
throws on the charge, a sentiment which too much pervades through 
that valuable work, some part, like the placing of the shortest men in 
front on formation, remains evidently objectionable, it is in tho whole 
so sensible, so true, and so convincing, that its perusal will hardly 
be considered a task. Besides tlie immediate information that will 
be derived from it, it will likewise much tend to guard against the 
danger of grasping too eagerly at innovations, that condemn general 
practice, and contemplate subversion, wttboqt rnature consideration. 
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conformation of the sight, cannot be acquired ; but 
this is a position which experience discountenances, 
and which must be given up when we reflect, that 
whole nations, whose peculiar site of country or 
other considerations, call from their infancy to the 
use of fire arms, possess the undisputed qualifi- 
cations of being expert marksmen. There are in- 
dividuals, perhaps, who never will here attain even 
mediocrity ; and there are others, again, who, the 
first time the firelock is placed in their hands, will 
immediately hit, and but seldom or ever miss their 
aim ; but these are exceptions which, both rare, 
cannot apply to the general run of men who will 
reap benefit from practice, and from it gain a cer- 
tain dexterity which, important to their own preser- 
vation, will lead to a confidence not reasonably to be 
expected, where deficiency is felt in this most im- 
portant particular,*" 

The various fires practised by the British infantry, 
are those by battalions, by wings, by grand-divisions, 
companies or platoons, and by files ; to which has 
been afterwards added one of two ranks kneeling. 

The French ** have that of battalion, half bat- 
” The manner in which, the ammunition so liberally granted yearly 
by government, is wasted in some regiments, is truly preposterous, to 
say no more of it, as it can have no other effect but to reconcile the 
men to the noise, and to remove that apprehension the recruits at 
first frequently display to discharge their muskets. Were the latter 
purpose merely designed, about ten cartridges per man would suffice 
yearly ; but should information be intended, some directions appear 
desirable to regulate it; the instructions isued by the Prussian 
government in 1817, seem carefully drawn up. 

F. R. icolt de balaillQH, 12 — 19 
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talion, pUttoons, the one they call of two ranks 
which is their file-firing, and that by ranks; of 
these tlie two first may be obliqued, but the others 
are always direct. When they perform by pla- 
toons the fire is always alternate betw’een the two 
that constitute the division, and which accordingly 
operate together, the one receiving the command 
to make ready, so soon as the other has two or 
three men shouldered in the ranks. This rule is 
also observed in executing by wings or battalions ; 
when in the first case, those of the same corps, and 
in the latter, the neighbouring even and uneven 
battalions, act in conjunction. These instructions 
equally apply to the troops of the Netherlands. 

The Prussians have no fractional fire by wings, 
divisions, or platoons, and confine their perform- 
ances to the volley, and that they denominate ba- 
taillen-feuer, which is an execution by files the 
latter is generally preceded by that of ranks. The 
performance in bothds invariably reduced to that 
of the two front rank men; those of the first stand 
fast, those of the second take a jiace to the right, 
while the men of the third fall back one pace, and 
remain loaded. When the volley is intended, the 
word of command is given accordingly ; but when 
the bataillen-feuer is designed, after the men have 
recovered their arms, the drummers, or, if in a light 
battalion, the bugles, announce the intention 
which is then complied with by the men of the 
front rank, who by themselves, but nearly together, 

’* I. R. tier N. Ba/aillons School, 12 — 19. 

” P. R. absch. 2. kaj). iv § 1, 2. 
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execute, load diligently, and make ready ; and by 
those of the second, who so soon as those in front 
stand recovered, tire and load themselves. This is 
successively repeated by each rank, but so that the 
men of the same tile take care hot to discharge 
their pieces together. On the signal to cease, 
they all load and remain at the recover, when 
the musketry is altogether to conclude, the com- 
mands hahn in ruh, schulter (half-cock, shoulder), 
are given. 

The Austrians perform by battalions, half divi- 
sions, half companies, by platoons, and by ranks ; 
which latter generally concludes in a bataillen- 
feuer, the name by which the tile-tiring is dis- 
tinguished.** 

The Russians execute by battalions, divisions, 
platoons, and tile ; in the two hitter the third rank 
is kept in reserve. 

In most of the foreign infantries the men are 
frequently practised to tire taced about the rear 
rank in front ; this is evidently proper, and ought 
to be adopted in our own army. 

To the delineation of these various description of 
tires we shall now proceed, premising it, how'erer, 
by the enumeration of the diflferent circumstances 
which may challenge their applications, and from 
their utility attempt to deduce the merit in which 
they stand relatively to each other. Thus consider- 
ed, we will tind the tire liable to be used, 1st. while 
advancing to an attack, or in pursuit of a retiring 
V A. R. baup. 1. absch. iii. § 1. 
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eaemy : 2nd. while on the spot ; and 3rd. thus, 
while in the act of withdrawing to the rear : and, 
that under those three cases it may be, 1st. thrown 
against infantry, and, 2nd. against cavalry ; and 
also the ground be, 1st. a plain, 2nd. hilly and 
uneven, when the troops are on an elevated position ; 
3rd. hilly and uneven, when they are in a hollow ; 
as well as, 4th. on the declivity of an ascent ; and 
that, 5th. the theatre acted upon may be intricate 
and interspersed with hedges, &c. under the protec- 
tion of which the infantry, may execute its fire. 

Baitalion Fire. 

Thus is called the fire w'hich is executed by the 
whole battalion at once, on the command of the 
chief, make ready, present, Jire. It is simple in its 
execution, and of an easy, as well as of a regular 
performance ; whilst it covers the whole front, it is 
both of a powerful and momentous effect, and 
therefore capable of making the greatest impres- 
sion ; by being performed at the voice of a single 
individual, as the battalion is kept more within 
controul, it is likewise the least inclined to favour 
disorder. 

This fire seems particularly appropriated when 
in progress it is intended to intermix the advance, 
or where it is meant to prelude and act as a pre- 
parative to the charge. Should, while in motion, 
the enemy, by betraying unsteadiness, or symptoms 
of disorder, divulge his intention of retreat, it may 
be most favourably employed to decide him to 
withdraw, and throw him into confusion ; and when 



so, detached parties may be sent out to take ad- 
vantage of the disorderly state into which he has 
been brought. In a defensive position, a line of 
infantry may, on the spot, likewise seek for security 
in the execution by battalions. 

Firing by Wings. 

This mode of performance, which partakes of 
some, does not retain the whole of the advantages 
enumerated for the execution by batallions; its 
effect, reduced to half, rendering it less destruc- 
tive. Where a single corps is, or several of them 
while engaged are, for a certain time to remain 
stationary, it possesses the favourable feature of 
admitting more frequent discharges, which may 
promote confidence. As it is not unfriendly to an 
orderly process, and admits of a regular execution, 
it may, without committing the troops, be pro- 
tracted for a long period of time. In the deld it 
will merely require, as a further precaution, that in 
each wing the word of command be given by a 
different officer. When in a retreat or advance by 
half battalions the movement is protected by 
firing, tliat by wings becomes of course the per- 
formance resorted to as suiting the occasion.*® 

Fractional Fire of the Battalion. 

In firing by divisions or platoons, attention must 
be had to the second rule noticed, which enjoins 

” Under this head may also be classed the fire accomplished, 
while retiring by alternate companies; for although it is not taken by 
wings, it b still performed by the half of the battalion at the time.. 
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the mass of 6re necessarily delivered to be never 
less than that of the battalion, where it executes at 
once, so that the fractional parts may all have dis- 
charged their pieces within the time the whole 
would have taken up to give a volley and to load 
again. It was in conformity to this theory, and to 
obviate the sustaining of any such loss, that it was 
directed in 1704, by authority, that, when bring by 
platoons, the men should come to the recover, and 
the officers no longer wait for each other, but, act- 
ing independently, give the words p' sent, fire, to 
their men, so soon as they see their own platoon 
recovered ready for execution; and the contrivance, 
far from disappointing the intention, improved so 
far upon it, that from the motion of making ready 
being reduced by it, a speedier performance was 
even derived. But if so far favourable, the fractional 
fires are also not divested of their objections, they 
demand an attention hardly to be expected, and 
which is still essential in them ; as otherwise the 
men, by mistaking the voice of their leaders, and 
by complying with the orders of their neighbouring 
cominanders,or through the commission of any other 
neglect, will upsetthe artificial fabric ; and sosoon as 
the regular series is once intruded upon, the utmost 
confusion pervades throughout. Such fires may be 
attempted to grace a review, but will be ever ill- 
suited to the field, where they will soon degenerate 
into a desultory file-firing, which, without orders 
spontaneously begun, will not afterwards be easily 
stopped wlityi required. In a successive formation, 
VOL. III. Q 
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where the companies arrive on the gronnd> the 
one after the other, this mode of execution by pla- 
toons naturally presents its application ; and when 
so, it will commence b'y- that platoon which takes 
post first, and regularly spread downwards along 
the line, as it is prcdonged. But if performed when 
already arrayed, and on the spot, it is generally 
executed from centre to danks, or from flanks 
to centre, and by each wing that operates by it> 
self independently; yet, unless an insuperable ob- 
stacle, like a river, bids deflance to all approach, 
and the danger of somewhat irregular practices 
is from it less momentous, its expediency is ever 
questionable. 

The fractional fire may be usefully throtiKn to 
drive off detached skirmishers, against whom the 
exertion of tbe whole body would be ridiculous. 
In the square there is also a description of platoon 
fire, called alternate, frequently made use of ; it 
consists in tbe two neighbouring platoons, which, 
from their situation, involved in the same danger 
and provoked to the same defence, are made to per- 
form in conjunction, separately from the rest ; and 
so that the one fires when the other is loaded or 
nearly so.^ But in line it is far otherwise ; and as 
for those complicated executions, where the platoons 
on the right are guided by those on the left, or 

’• By the Prussian Regulations under Frederick the Great (trans- 
lation by Faucitt, 1754, Part 8. chap, xviii. No. 4), “ All guards, be 
“ they ever so small, mast be told off in two divisions, that in case 
“ they should be attacked by the enemy, they may be able to keep 
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those in the centre are to be followed by those on the 
extremities of the battalion, and where through the 
line they all in turn perform, in an orderly rotation, 
with prodigious symmetry, but without any mili- 
tary reference to action or protection, they may, 
after considerable training, sometimes succeed on a 
parade,, but they will never be called for on service : 
and from their inability to the held, must their 
inutility on the ground of exercise be inferred ; 
since the unproductive exertion will merely waste 
time, and fatigue the troops, to no purpose. 

Fire by Ranks. 

This fire, which is practised by several infantries, 
is described both in the Austrian and French 
Reglements, of which latter, however, not properly 
a part of the work, it is merely annexed, owing to 
the frequent use which of it has been lately made. 

By the Austrians it is executed by platoons, 
half divisions, or by battalions but that by pla- 
toons is preferred ; as in the first instance it pro- 
vides for 48 successive discharges, and establishes 
also a better proportion, it is said, afterwards in the 
bataillon-feuer (die firing), by which it is commonly 
followed. After the caution, the preparative, and 
the command fertig (make ready), the first rank is 
ordered to fire, and while it is loading, the second 

“ up an alternate and constant fire.” Not indeed, should ever 
troops intended for action be left unprepared for such a defence and 
mutual protection. 

R. haupt. i. ahsch. 3, § 1. 
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iliivctud to discharge the pieces. At tlie deliverj 
of the appropriate words of the chief, the file per- 
formance commences^ and is continued, until the 
drums beat the signal to cease the musketry exer 
cution. ■ 

According to the French, it may likewise be 
accomplished by battalions, wings, or divisions. 
'J'he whole are first ordered to recover, and in doing 
so the men of the third rank step six inches to the 
right. Thus prepared, the words are given to the 
third rank to present and fire, and while in load- 
ing, the men of the latter are in the motion of about, 
the second is ordered to perform, and, lastly, the 
first as the men of the second take the about. At 
the signal of the drum, the whole cease to execute ; 
that by wings particularly, where there are but 
two or three battalions, is pointed out as preferable. 
Consistent with French custom the uneven num- 
bers fire first. When opposed to cavalry, ’ this 
fire may be performed in the position of charge 
bayonets. 

This fire, which is less powerful than that where 
the whole of the men perforin at once, does not, 
like it, leave the battalion unprotected, as two, or 
at least one-third of the firelocks by it are always 
loaded ; as it affords constant defence along the 
whole front, and its effect is considered powerful, 
it is particularly recommended against cavalry. 

This performance by ranks is no late improve- 

F. R. Supplement Dispositions, contra la cavalerie. 
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ment, as it is noticed in Montecuculi’s Memoirs, 
and in a manner not unlike to that now practiced 
by the French, described by General 131and.” 

’’ Military Discipline, chap. vi. article 4. Firing by ranks. 

. “ To fire by ranks is meant to fire only one rank of the battalion 

“at a time, beginning first with the rear rank, then the centre rank, 
“ and, lastly, the front rank. The manner of performing it is as fol- 
“ lows : — 

“ The whole battalion is to make ready at the same time, and 
immediately kneel and lock, as in the platoon exercise. Then 
“ the commanding officer gives the following words of coniraand, 
“ rear rank, present, fire ! As soon as the rear rank has fired, they 
•“ are to recover their arras, fall back to their former distance, 
prime, load, and shoulder. After the rear rank has fired, the 
“major proceeds, centre rank, present, fire! After firing, the 
' “ centre rank recovers their arms, falls back, primes, loads, and 
•“ shoulders. When the centre rank has fired, the front rank is to do 
“ the same, which may be done cither kneeling, or by making them 
“ stand up first. 

“ In the time that pikes were in use, I presume that this was the 
“ method proscribed when attacked by horse, the whole front rank 
“ being composed of pikemcn, and the centre and rear musketeers. 
When the musketeers were ordered to make ready, I suppose the 
pikemcn kneeled down, as the front rank docs now, dropping the 
'“sjieais on the ground, till the two ranks of musketeers had tired, 
•“ and then rose up and charged their pikes, remaining in that posi- 
“ tion till the musketeers had loaded. 

“ As I never had any experience with tlie pikes, they being laid 
aside just when I canie into the service, 1 hope I may l>e excused 
“ if what I have here mentioned is wrong; but as the tiring by ranks, 
both in the battalion and the square was practised a considerable 
•“ time after the pikes were gone, I presume from thence that it was 
their method, and retained by the old officers, who laid a great 
stress upon it, as the most efl’ectual way to secure them against 
“ horse. l!ut this is not to be wondered at, since it is natural for all 
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File Firing. 

Marshal Saxe, who held the execution of mus* 
ketry in no great estimation, in selecting the few 
occasions in which he deemed its application 
more appropriate, points out that by files as the 
best adapted ; and it will be readily allowed, that if 
gone through with care, it displays under par- 
ticular instances, where local protection, like an 
hedge, an abbatis, favours it, advantages not repeated 

mankind to be prejudiced in favour of the first notions they receive, 
“ or customs which they have been long used to; however, it is sel- 
“ dom or never used in service, though sometimes practised in the 
" exercise; but another method is substituted in its room, which is 
“ that of saving the fire of the whole front rank of the battalion to 
“ the last, and firing the two rear ranks by platoons, it being tile com- 
“ pact fire which does the execution requisite to break a squadron; 
" whereas the fire of a single rank is so thin, that it will not easily 
“ stop their progress, if their resolution do not foil them.” 

In inserting this description, with the observations of General 
Bland, I have the two-fold design of displaying the tacticks of the 
day, as well as to show how inefficiency in professional knowledge 
is apt to mislead in militaiy affairs ; for as fashion can evidently not 
operate, and render a mode of execution at one time more destructive 
than at another, such a rejection of the firing by ranks at one period, 
and re-admission afterwards, must display error somewhere, and 
betray uncertainty. In all what relates to the militaiy science, but 
particularly what belongs to the fire-arms, careful experiments, 
confirming principles deduced from sound reasoning, can alone lead 
to a safe determination ; for in the field of action, where adventitious 
causes continually operate, and no time is left to discriminate, 
nothing positive can be ascertained ; and if it be attempted while 
the premises are so unknown or mistaken, erroneous inference 
must be expected to be drawn as conclusions. 
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ia an^ of the other inodes ; jet, at the same time, its 
application is always precarious, from its tendency 
to hurry, that apt to lead to disorder, and which, 
if once crept into, will most effectually debar it 
of the great and only benefit designed to be de- 
rived from the single performance, namely, to 
give the men a' fairer opportunity to take mm, and 
of firing deliberately the instant their eyes have 
caught the object levelled at. But so little on this 
head can be reasonably expected, from the com- 
mon run of soldiers,^'* that, cousidering the degree 
of coolness it requires, even where expert at firing, 
and the unfavourable time in which> and unfavour- 
able circumstances under which, it is now required, 
it is not surprising to find the disrepute in which the 
file-firing altogether fell with military men of the 
greatest reputation. General Warnery admits no 
execution to be better calculated to terrify and 
frighten sparrows than that by files ; but he thinks 
that men and soldiers will require somethiog less 
inoffensive, and from experience deduces its fre- 
quency of failure. 

Among tiie arguments alleged to depreciate 
this mode of performance, we have selected the 
^following : — That they will amount to complete pro- 
hibition of its application, will hardly be admitted, 
but that they will restrain its use, and render 

The impractic 2 Jbility for the troops of the lino to attempt at 
aiming, while firing in body, has already been noticed in Aotc 19 of 
this chapter. 
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Cautious when and how to employ it, there is no 
doubt. 

■ First. It is observed, admitting the attention in 
the man to be exemplary, which in it is imperative, 
and the desirable execution to result from it, that 
its effect from being spread along the whole sur^ 
face will still be divested of due impression ; and 
here General Rogniat, who seems not inclined to 
discountenance this mode of performance, admits 
that although, if continued, the file firing must be 
destructive, it will still fail from operating on the 
mind of the antagonist, as it does not produce that 
surprise, that panic, solely capable to influence 
and determine an opponent to relinquish contest. 
It is not a few men falling here and there suc- 
cessively, how great soever may be their aggregate 
number, that will strike terror, and involve into a 
flight ; but it is where havoc is observed, by a 
number that falling at once and about the same 
spot leave a chasm not to be replenished, which 
acts on the senses, and fills the mind with the im. 
pression of danger. 

Second. It has been urged, that from being left 
unconstrained, the men give way to hurry, load 
badly, fire worse, and waste their ammunition, as 
well as heat their fire-locks, without any adequate 
result. 

Rogniat Considerations sur t Art de la Guerre, chap. vi. ; also, 
chap. V. “ Mais il n’etonne, ni n'ebrcmle point Fassailant comme 
“ des dde/targes soudaines.” 
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' Third, The smoke which it occasions, is, with 
no small propriety, adduced as unfavourable to 
aiming : and, lastly. 

Fourth, Which is perhaps the strongest objection 
of all, that by it the men are elevated to such a 
pitch, and driven to such a state of confusion, that 
all obedience is lost ; the voices of the officers are 
no longer heard, and that, deaf to all directions, the 
chief is no longer master of his battalion, and no 
more capable to stop the noise than to perform 
any immediate requisite evolution. Thus inclined 
to favour unsteadiness, the 61e tiring must always 
be viewed as accompanied with more or less danger ; 
and as it requires great caution for admittance, it 
demands no less attention in performance. ’ 

f • 

Fire of ttco Ranks kneeling. 

The fire of two ranks kneeling is explained as 
follows, in the Instruction for the Manual and 
Platoon Exercise, issued in 1804. The officer gives 
the word ready, at which the men sink down, and 
then present ; when every man, in fixing upon an 
object, aims and fires at it on his own accord, 
without waiting for any further direction. The 
due pause after discharging the piece attended to, 
the word load is heard, when the men all load 
• their pieces, and resume, after accomplishing it, 
the position of making ready, thus to await for the 
word present, which is delivered by the officer, as 
soon as the whole has recovered, to fire again. 
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On tlie signal to cease fire, tfie men stand up and 
shoulder. 

This mode, which is chiefly designed for light- 
infantry, may also apply to all kinds of foot sol- 
diers, where, on the slope of a hill, it is intended 
to level against troops posted in a valley, as by 
lowering the pieces, it renders the fire more razant, 
while at the same time it reduces the target they 
oSer to the opponent by half, an object, which a 
view of the tables exhibiting the effect of artillery 
or musketry on targets of different dimensions, 
will clearly evince to be of no small moment. 
This advantage should not be neglected, therefore 
whenever, like in the present instance, from the 
elevation of the ground, or where intervening ob- 
stacles thwart an easy approach, such a reduced 
position may be indulged in with safety. 

Execution. 

In the performance of the fires, the British Regu- 
lations enjoin the following attentions. 

First, The fire is invariably to commence im- 
mediately at the word halt, or, if retiring, on the 
command halt front; for as the troops are to be 
apprized of the description required before and 
while still on the march, no improper delay is to 
take place ; nor is any time to be lost in dressing, 
which, if needful, must be postponed, until the 
musketry execution is concluded. 

Second, All fractional fires of the general line 
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are executed separately and independently by bat- 
talioas, each by itself. 

Third, The pause to be made between the com- 
mands, make ready, present, fire, whatever may be 
the extent of the body it is meant for, must always 
be the same, and equal to the cadence of the 
ordinary time, the 75th of a minute. 

Fourth, In firing, no fiugelman is ever to appear 
in front, this being incompatible with service. 

When the whole battalion fires at once, the cau- 
tion battalion is followed by the words make ready, 
present, fire, all delivered by the battalion chief. 
The men come to the shoulder after loading.^* 

In firing by wings, the commands and the per- 
formance are alike as for the volley ; only, as it is 
but one half which is here designed to execute at 
the time, the words right (or left) wing is sub- 
stituted in the caution to that of baUaUon. 

In the performance by the fractional parts ; for 
instance, by grand-divisions, the preparatory in- 
struction, the battalion will fire by grand divi- 
sions, from right to left ( or left to right) is heard, 
when the preparative is beat.^’ On the last stroke 

” The Austrians and Prussians, as well os the Russians and the 
Danes, whether they e'Xecute by battalions, or smaller parts, inva- 
riably recover their arms after the first fire. This has the ad- 
vantage of uniformity, and of securing a quicker performance. 
Were, for instance, two battalions to act agmnst each other, and in 
every respect to be alike, but the one to shoulder and the other to 
recover, the latter by it would be enabled to precede the former in 
its second discharge, which is obviously of moment. 

" Preparative is called the signal the drum or drums give to 
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of the same, the officers in command step out 
one pace, to face towards their divisions. '^ The one 

commence the lire ; the beat which is heard for conclusion of the 
same is called the general. 

,Froin ray own observation, the Russian battalion commander 
appears, while firing, to be accompanied by two drummers and two 
fifes for the necessary signals; this is a better contrivance than 
••where only one drummer is so employed ; but the practice of the 
Austrians, where the whole of those belonging to the battalion (or 
line) are made to beat the preparative to eommence, and the general 
to cease the fire, at a signal given by the battalion-chief, and do 
continue to roll, until by a second sign ho stops their performance, 
still pleads eligibility, as it is less apt to bo mistaken, and impossible 
to be unheard. 

, The French also make the whole band of drummers perform the 
roulement to discontinue the effect of musketry ; tlioy have no pre- 
parative for their fractional fires, which all begin at the command 
they are each directed by. The British have a preparative only, •when 
the words for the delivery of the fire are not confined to the field- 
officers ; when they are so, like in the volley of the battalion or exe- 
cution by wings, they have none. By the Austrians all dis- 
. charges of musketry are so preceded. Both the British and the 
Prussians, as well as the French, have a preparath-o when firing by 
files. The rules I would venture to propo.se on this head, are : 

' First, To adopt the British manner in restricting the preparatir e, 
as well as the general, to the fractional (grand division and platoon) 
and file firings. 

Second, That whenever required at the signal of the orderly drum, 
they should be repeated by the whole bond of drummers ; and, 

Third, That should the constant recovering of the firelock after 
loading be established, to fix a short roll, while filling the musket, as 
the apprisal to shoulder instead of recovering the arms ; the utility of 
the latter exception, an immediate advance -after a volley will 
suggest. 

’• In some regiments, at the last stroke of the preparative (or what 
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tlirected lo commence the fire, at once pronounces 
the words, make ready, present, Jire, while the 
others in turn successively repeat the same, observ- 
ing to preserve the ordered interval to be left 
between the delivery of the word make ready, 
and the fire of that preceding, which is required 

is still bolter, at the caution), the officers in the front rank repair to 
the rear, and in joining the supcrnnnierary rank, take post in the 
centre of their commands. This, as the words are better heard, must 
facilitate their obedience, and give a much greater opportunity to 
the officers to watch their men, than if brought to the front, the 
position in which they are generally placed. 

In the French infantry, when firing by platoons, the jilatoon 
chie& remove two paces behind the supernumerary rank, opposite 
tile. centre; but where the execution is hy battalions, wings, or feux 
de deux range, as they have no command to deliver, they only fall 
back one pace to the rear of the rear rank, opposite their proper 
place, erhteau. Covering setjeants invariably, in all firing, step 
back into the supernumerary rank, opposite their places in the line,' 
creneau. 

According to the Prussian Reglement, absch. 3, kap. iv. § 1, at the 
caution, the platoon chiefs fall back into the third ; and their coverera 
into the supernumerary rank : at the hearing of the words half cock, 
shoulder arms, they resume their proper stations. 

By the Austrians, all ehargen (officers and non-commissioned 
officers in the ranks) delivering words of command, remain in the 
ranks, but face to the right or left towards their men, while those 
who have no words to give (and which is consequently all of them 
when the battalion executes at once), face about to step into the third 
rank, where they front again. The colour-bearer takes post between 
tile two corporals 7 {fig- 17), and all coverers fall back two paces to 
the rear. 

Among the Danes, in all musketry execution, the platoon chiefs 
are behind the second file from the right of their men ; and in the 
Russian infantry behind the centre of their platoons. 
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to give time to the first grand division to be re- 
loaded, when the men of the last have discharged 
their pieces, so that the performance may be kept 
up without intermission.” The men also here, 
after filling their firelocks, return to the shoulder, 
which position they also gain after loading, when 
the general beats, which is the signal to cease 
fire. On the last tap of the latter (which might 
be delayed somewhat to ensure uniformity in the 
obedience), the officers who faced their men, re- 
sume their positions in the ranks, as well as those 
in charge of the left companies, who, as they had 
no commands to deliver, fell back in the super- 
numerary rank at the preparative, and now re- 
sume likewise their stations in the alignement. 

In firing by platoons, unless it be connected with 
the successive formation, when it follows the cur- 

” Those intervals, which are called pauses, are equal to the ordi- 
nvry time l-7dtbs of a minute; they vary according to the number of 
grand divisions p«rformingt Were they, as formerly, five,, as the 
comraaod for each will take up 3-75ths, three additional panses 
between the firing the preceding and the making-ready of the next 
wiU suffice, as the battalion will then have fired through in about 
37-75ths of a minute, whiob is somewhat more than its third, the 
time precedently established as taken up to five a vcdlcy, and to load 
again. Wlien only four grand cfivisions thus operate, the whole, 
under the same arrangement, will have concluded in 21-75ths, which, 
taking into consideration the three pauses left between the firing. o£ 
the last grand-division, and the second discharges of Uie first, wilt 
still permit the execution to be kept up ; but the intervals must 
increase to six, when merely three thus perform to obtain the appro- 
priate proportion by it, as the whole will then even have gona 
through in 21-75ths of a muiute, winch is by no moans too much. 
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rent in which the divisions take |«>st, it i&generallj 
confined to the double execution of firing either 
from centre to ftanks, or from flanks to centre, hy 
wings, that each by itself operates independently. 
After the caution, ^ and on the last tap of the pre< 
parative, the oflicers in the front rank, and in com- 
mand of platoons, step out to face their men, the 
two of each wing that are ordered to begin, without 
losing time, instai^y ntter the commands for exeri 
cution, and are foUowed by the remaining, as 
explained where it recurs by grand-divisions. The 
attention to leave the necessary pause betwixt the v 
firing of the last, and the command for the next, is 
here equally required ; the words of command are, 
however, now somewhat different, and contracted 
to ready, p'sent, fire, for the first time, as after., 
wards from the men who take up the recover, 
instead of the shouldered position after loading, 
whenever they fire by platoons or files, they are 
still reduced to merely p'sent^ fire ; the first ready, 
the position of which is already assumed, becoming 
now superfluous. 

When the companies thus operate, and the wings 
consist of five, three pauses between the fire of the 
preceding, and the word of command to the next 
will be sufficient,” but if the performing body be 
reduced to four, the same number will hardly 

** The caution is by platoom or dioisiona, Jire from centre to 
flanks, or from flanks to centre. 

” The late Regulations said hdre two, but this is rather little, as 
it only affords 23-75ths, and it directs three for five grand-divisions.. 
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nnswer ; and were only three platobns to compose 
the wing, it is better for the tire to go through the 
whoJe, which, as their number then amounts to six, 
will render a single pause adequate to complete the 
purpose of providing for a constant execution.” 
Yet this, when acting by platoons, must be under- 
stood for the drst round, since after it, no regard is 
paid any longer to the neighbouring companies, 
and every one, at the voice of its own leader, per- 
forms so soon as ready ; the leader delivering the 
command p’sent the instant he perceives all his men 
recovered. At the general to cease lire, the 
soldiers in the act of loading conclude it, and 
shoulder their arms ; but those recovered remain 
steady, till they receive from their platoon officer 
the words half-cock, shoulder-arms, which having 
complied with, the officer himself regaias his station 
in the ranks.” 

" From what is said in note 35, when the wing consists of five 
divisions or platoons, by allowing tliree pauses, the fire will run 
through in 27-75ths of a minute; and where it consists of four, in 
21-75tlis, which hardly provides the time for the first to be reloaded: 
were, therefore, the number of companies in a wing reduced to three, 
it will no longer admit the double performance by half battalions 
independently, and become eligible to execute through the whole 
corps from flank to flank, with one pause to be left betwixt the firing 
of the last and the word ready for the next ; the battalion will then 
have thrown its fire in the 23-75ths of a minute which is something 
less than the third. 

* The necessity for this last stroke of the general to be delayed, 
as noticed, appears here more striking, from the additional direction 
to half-cock and shoulder, to which a part of the officers are .subjected 
before they can resume their stations in the ranks. 
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When firing by files, every company or division 
operates by itself. On the preparative that follows 

Unless where the formation is successive, when the fractional fires 
run the course the divisions take post, those partial discharges, by 
the Austrians, always take place independently by divisions, 17, 
that each operates by, and within itself from both Hanks to centre. 
For instance, if it be by :uge (platoons), as there are twelve in the 
division, the progression to be kept up the first time among them is 
as follows, — 1, 12, 2, 11, 3, 10, 4, 9, 5, 8, 6, 7; the right platoon 
'instantly performs as the signal of thedmmto commence concludes, 
and the next, the left ot>e, follows, leaving a pause from 1 to 3, and so 
on, to provide the time, says the Reglement, for file first platoons 
of the divisions to be reloaded and recovered, when the men of the 
fourth suge, discharge their pieces. After the first round, this 
succession disappears, as each euge by itself fires as soon as ready, 
at the word of its officer, who, in giving the command, is merdy to 
pay some attention not to level immediately witfi the platoons next 
to him. When the fire is taken up during a successive formation as 
no preparative is heard, (haup. 2, absch xiii. § 4.) each platoon* 
half-company, or half-division (which latter front is the utmost 
allowed to operate by on those occasions), executes so soon as the 
second beyond it is fixed on the line. The fire runs then from flank 
to flank or from the centre to both flanks, or perhaps from both flanks 
to the centre. Were the body, previous to its taking up the aligne- 
ment, 'ih file or double file, the preference is given to the execution by 
platoons, or that of half-companies ; in those performances the rear 
rank does not fire, but remains recovered. The execution ceases at 
the signal of the drummers. 

The platoon fire of the Danes is, like that of the French, confined 
to the alternate, in which two act in conjunction ; the left one per- 
forms when, in that on the right, the men, in the act of loading, are 
bringing their arms about. In the first discharge, the companies. 
Nos. I, 3, 5, 7, perform in a quick succession, so as to permit 
the four shots to be heard distinctly. 

When the Russians fire by divisions, in which the following 
VOL. III. K 
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ihe caution, the men of the right hand file in each 
make ready, present, and fire ; and observing the 
two pauses, ordered to precede the loading after dis- 
charging the firelocks, go through the motions of 
the same, and take up the recover to fire again. 
On the first file presenting, the second makes 
ready ; and on the second presenting, the third 
makes ready, and so on till all the men have dis- 
charged their muskets. Yet this is merely intended 
for the first round, as afterwards they are no longer 
subjected to any restraint or connection with 
their next neighbour, but allowed to execute 
whenever and as often as they have filled their 
firelocks, and have taken up the recover. Those 
in the rear rank, as much as circumstances permit, 
are yet recommended to be guided in their mo- 
tions by their file leaders, and to perform with 

them.*® When the is heard, the men in 

/ 

^adation is kept up. Nos. 1, 3, 2, 4, the battalion-chief delivers the 
words to each ; but when it is by platoons, their leaders are those 
who, from the rear (where they have removed) pronounce the com- 
mands ; the succession is then 1, 3, 5, 7, 2, 4, 6, 8 ; but this 
complicated progression is immediately neglected after the first 
round, when they fire so soon as their muskets are ready. 

This, which is mentioned in the late Rules and Regulations 
(part iv. §-206, No. 6), stands, if I am rightly informed, in imme- 
diate contradiction to the direction the Prussian soldiers receive ; as, 
according to what I am led to understand, the man, when in the 
second rank, is as much as possible ordered to fire when his front 
rank man loads, and to load w'hen ho fires ; this, which coincides 
with the instructions given to our light infantry, is apparently more 
reasonable. 
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process to load complete it, and shoulder their 
arms, while those who stand recovered, balfrcockj 
and join the same position. 

The manner of the Danes is not dissimilar to that 
described for the British ; the next man likewise 
makes ready when his neighbour presents, and 
presents when the same neighbour fires, and this is 
also with them restricted to the first round; after * 
which, without any further regard to each other, 
every one by himself discharges his musket as often 
as it is loaded. Yet, instead of by companies, the 
first round is confined by them to sections, of 
which the right-hand files are all immediately to 
execute on the preparative. 

By the Russian, the m hole recover on the signal 
of the dram to commeirce, and the performance is 
then carried on by foar or five files that co-operate 
together. The second mao fires when the first, in 
the act of loading, brings bis firelock in theaboot- 
position ; this’ the third repeats with regard to 
the second, and so on till the execution is gone 
through. After the first shot every naan imme- 
diately performs the instant he is ready to unload 
his musket. ‘ 

‘ The French, who call the file-fire de deux 
range, from the third that takes no share in the 
performance, operate somewhat diflferenfly from 
any of the modes precedeotly described. When 
the three ranks have made ready, the first and 
second rank men of the right file in each platoon 
are directed to commence the fire, which runs sue-. 

R 2 
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cessively through, by each following file firing 
when that preceding primes {amorceras). But this 
is again merely confined to the first shot, as every 
individual after it executes by himself, without 
minding either his neighbour or the man in his 
front. Those of the foremost rank accordingly 
load, take up the recover, present and fire, and 
* so continue ; but those of the second pass their fire- 
locks with the right hand to those of the third, 
who receive them with the left, and give them their 
own (which are loaded) with the right hand. On 
receiving the firelock of the third, the man of the 
second rank fires a second shot with it, and, filling 
it himself, gives a third, and then returns it empty 
again to the soldier of the third rank, to exchange 
it with his own firelock which the third rank man 
has loaded again ; with it he executes a fourth time, 
loads, gives a fifth shot, and changes again his arms. 
By this means the front rank men fire, and fill their 
pieces alternately, but those of the centre rank fire 
twioe to load once, while those of the third are 
altogether employed in charging the firelocks for 
the men of the Mcond. 

At the signal to conclude, roulement, they all 
load and shoulder ; and those of the second and 
third take back their proper arms, if not already in 
their possession.*' 

P. R. Ecole du Soldat. 174-183. Ecole de Pelotons, 50-30. ' 
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SECTION III. 

Firing while advancing. 

Under this bead we shall not attempt to rescue 
from oblivion those intricate modes of performance, 
in which the troops were made to advance in small 
parts, and to load while on the march, which, most 
difficult on a parade, impracticable on service, have 
so deservedly been expunged out of the infantry 
exercise, ** but condne our delineation to two 

” To give the reader an idea of those complicated manners of 
firing here alluded to, and which formally engrossed no inconsider- 
able share of the time bestowed in the instruction of the infantry, 
an advance and a retreat by platoons, as explained in Bland, 
and an advance of still later date, as inserted in Saldern, are here 
included. 

“ How to Fire by Platoons advancing. 

“ Upon the commanding officer’s ordering the drummers to 
“ beat a march, the whole battalion is to march straight forwards, 
“ beginning with their left feet, and to move as slow as foot can fall. 

“ When the battalion has advanced a little way, ^h.cpre’parative 
“ is to beat, at which the platoons of the first firing make ready, the 
“ two first stepping briskly forward three good paces, and the front 
“ ranks coming down at the third. 

“ The officer commanding the first platoon then begins, and gives 
“ the word to present and fire as before. When the finit platoon fires, 

“ the third is to lock ; when the second fires, the fourth is to lock ; 

“ when the third fires, the fifth is to lock ; and so on through the 
“ whole battalion, every officer taking care to have at least an inier- 
“ val of one platoon between his firing and that of the platoon next 
“ but one Wore him. 

“ When the fiftli platoon of the first firing fires, the second firing - 
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methods of advancing and retiring under the pro* 
tection of musketry, which, used by the Austrian and 

“ makes ready, the fast {Jaioon of which, at t^ie same time, ad- 
“ vances and locks ; and is followed by the remaining five platoons 
“ of that firing, in the manner directed for those of the first firing. 

" The same is to be observed by the third firing, when the fiftli 
“ of the second fires. 

“ When the fifth platoon of the third firing lias fired, the first of 
the first firing locks again, in order to begin the second round, and 
so on; the fire being continued till the commanding officer 
“ orders the first part of the general to be beat, at which it is im- 
*' mediately to cease ; but the battalion is still to step advancing, as ^ 

“ long as the march is beat, the ceasing of which is the ugnal for it 
“ to halt, as has before been observed,” 

' “ How to Fire by Platoons Retreating. 

“ The battalion having thus gone through the firings by platoons 
“ adoancing. the commanding officer orders his dr ummers to boat a 
“ retreat, at which the whole goes to the right-about, and marches 
“ with a very slow pace to the rear. 

“ The b.-ttalion having marclred a little way, the commanding 
“ officer orders & preparative to be beat, upon which the six platoons 
" of the first firing make ready, and the two first to fire come to the 
" right-about and lock. 

“ As soon as the first platoon has fired, the third comes about, &c 
“ When the fourth platoon has fired, the second firing makes ready; 

“ and as soon as the fifth platoorl fires, the first of the second firing 
" comes about ; and so on as before. 

“ When the battalion has thus fired retreating, as many rounds 
“ as the commanding officer shall think proper, he orders the first 
“ part of the general to be beat ; and when the drum ceases beating 
“ the retreat, the battalion halts, waiting in that position iota flam, 

" which is a signal for the whole to come to the right-about again, 

“ to their proper front.”— B' end’s Discipline, 9lh edition (FaucitO 
chap. vi. art. 3 . 
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French infantries, are inserted as sncb in their Re> 
giements. 

“ In advancing by Platoons. 

“ All the above rules remain, except that the officer instead of 
“ toon ready, cotnnsands toon, march, ready. There should bo 
left no more time between these words of command than is neces- 
‘‘ sary for the soldiers to perform the following without hurry.” 

“ 2. The officer of tlie following platoon gives the word, toon 
“ march, when his leader makes tlie third step, wliich he can 
“ measure, oven if he does not see him (being obliged to look at the 
" colours), by counting upon the word of his leader, march 1, 2, 
“ and instead of 3, gives the words toon, march." 

“3. .The officers of the second should upon the third step of the 
seventh, give the wcard toon, march ; but it would be j)erl)aps re- 
“ (juiring too much if tliis should be scrupulously performed; it 
“ is enough if he moves at the making ready of the seventh, which 
“ must be done when the fifth presents, or, which is the same, 
“ when the third has fired. Consequently, he will not be out, 
“ when he gives tlie word, whether it be at the firing of the third, 
“ or the presenting of the fifth. 

“ 4. The officer of the first platoon must begin to give the word 
“ the second time, when the officer of the fourth has fired ; so tha^ 
“ he meets with tile present of the sixth, and with the make ready 
“ of the eighth. But both must observe, before they present, the 
“ second platoon to wait for the fire of the seventh, and the first for 
“ that of the eighth. 

“ 5. The feldtcebels, flag sergeants, are to remaini during the 
“ firings, as well as every soldier, both in advancing and retreating, 
at the cadenced step, of which 75 are made in a minute, and to 
“ take care that the heel does not come either more before or be- 
" hind than the joint of the great toe. 

" (). The platoons must advance three common steps, without 
overstepping tliem ; because,' otherwise, they never would advance 
“ in a straight line ; neither must they make them too short, because 
“ they would then lire from behind the colours. 
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Beginning with that of the French, as the caution 
is given," the uneven battalions of the line are 
advanced 30 paces in the quick cadence ; when 
halted, they are made to dre, to load, and put in 
motion again at the accelerated step to regain the 
even ones, which, undisturbed, have pursued the 
march at the ordinary pace, and have passed by 
while they were loading. On their coming up to 
them (the even), they resume the slow cadence ; 
and the even battalion (as the uneven come up to 
them], are in their turn quickly brought forwards 
30 paces to perform as the uneven did, and suc- 
cessively halted, ordered to dre, to load, and quickly 
to regain the uneven, which, in their front, are pro- 
ceeding in the slow march ; this cadence they like- 
wise take up on their joining the latter, when the 
uneven are again brought forwards. Thus is the 
alternate advance and dre pursued, till the signal 
for discontinuance puts an end to the evolution. 

When this dre is applied during a retreat," on 
the apprisal directing it, the uneven battalions are 

“ 7. For the falling-in again, four or six men must not be 
" waited for, because they are by this means accustomed to move 
“ quicker ; the left file leaders of the four platoons must be told 
“ that they must come in by the left of the 'colours. This must be 
“ understood of the four last, which the officers must do without 
“ being told of it." — Saldern’s Tacticks, translated by Landmann, 
part i. letter C. 

Some more performances of tlie kind may be met with in the 
same works. 

F. R. evolutions de ligne, 369 — 377. 

“ F. R. evolulions dc ligne, 397 — 403. 
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immediately halted and fronted ; and^ drtng, they 
are, after loading, faced about, and at the accele> 
rated cadence brought back to the even numbers, 
which all the time at the slow pace have marched 
to the rear. As they join them, the uneven bat- 
talions take up the ordinary step, whilst the even 
battalions in their turn halt, front, dre, load, face 
about, and performing as explained for the uneven 
corps, as they come up to the latter resume the 
slow cadence : the uneven then again halt, front, 
fire, face about, &c. and so on. ** 

Those fires, both when advancing and retiring, are 
concluded by a short roll, which, ordered by tlie 
chief, is taken up and repeated by all the drummers 
of the line ; when heard, the corps after loading,' 
as they are to the front or to the rear of the bat- 
talion of direction and intended alignement, acce- 
lerate their pace, or mark time, to promote the 
speedy recovery of the line. 

According to the Austrians, “ the regiment of 
three battalions in line, whether halted or on the 
march is, on the cautionary command enjoining 
this fire, immediately to take up the quick step in 
order to advance 100, or as many paces as may be 
The execution is here still easier when retiring than when ad- 
vancing, from those preceding the battalion for tlie preservation of 
the perpendicular not being in the former obliged to fall back in the 
ranks, but throughout enabled to preserve their detached situations. 
To insure still greater precision, they may even bo dispensed with to 
face about with the rest of tlie battalion, and remain fronted to the rear 
while engaged. 

“ A. R. haupt 1. absch. viii. § 1. 
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deemed requisite. When baiting, thedrume beat the 
preparative, on which the officers and non-cominis> 
sioned officers repair to their firing positions, and the 
command to perform, by battalions is delivered first 
to the second, then to the first, and lastly to the 
third, and so timed that the volley of the last pre- 
cedes the making ready of the next. This execu- 
tion is in the same rotation repeated until the drums 
give the roll to withhold the fire, when, after shoul- 
dering, the line is quickly removed 100 or more 
paces to the front, and thither arrested again to re- 
peat the fire by battalions in the manner explained. 

Were this intended while retiring, *' the 
movement takes place in the cheqnertMi position. 
The whole, therefore, supposed on the march to the 
rear, the commander of the second halts and fronts 
his battalion, and after his drums have given the 
signal, pronounces the command, fertig (ready), for ' 
the whole, and then firing by ranks repeats the 
words erstes glied an, fetter, ztoeytes glied, an,feuer, 
(first rank present, fire ; second rank present, fire), 
which, complied with, the drummers beat to cease 
execution, and the men of that second battalion 
load, shoulder, face about, and are quickly brought 
50 paces to the rear, where, on arrival, they halt, 
front, and make ready to protect the retreat of the first 
and third battalions, which have both fronted as the 
second faced about to niarcli off, and have fired by 
ranks as it passed by, and, now as it is halted again, 

” A. R. haupt. 1 . absch. viii. § 2. 
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cease firing at the signal of the drummers, shoulder, 
face about, and, in the quickest cadence,, repair lOO 
paces to the rear of their ground, 50 .beyond the 
second battalion. The latter, as the two in front (first 
and third) hare passed by, renew the performance 
by ranks, to keep it up till those two corps have 
taken post in rear, and have halted, fronted, and 
made ready, when concluding its musketry execu- 
tion, the men of the second load, shoulder, face 
about, and quickly step 50 paces beyond the first 
and third, which, as before described, protect its 
retreat. This is alternately repeated, till a roll of 
the drummers gives a signal for the line to be re- 
formed. Where two > battalions thus operate, the 
right one retires first. 


SECTION IV. 

Fire proposed by Count Biickeburg. 

The Count William Von Schaumburg Biickeburg 
proposes " a peculiar mode of firing, in which the 
battalion brought in six ranks or upwards, is 
made to kneel down, and is divided into three 
or more divisions or fires (as they may be called), 
each consisting of two ranks. At the preparative, 
the last division gets up to make ready, present, 
fire, and immediately sinks down again to re-load; 

f Scharnhorst’s handbuch, vol. iii. § 175. 
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as tlie last drops, the next rises to execute in 
the same way ; and this is performed in the like 
manner by that in its front, till the first and second 
ranks, which constitute the last fire, perform con- 
clusively. 

When six deep, this will allow three, and where 
eight, four successive discharges ; in the latter case, 
by establishing three pauses between the perfor- 
mance of the last and the making ready of the 
next, as it enables the fourth division to be pre- 
pared when the first has unloaded, it provides for 
a constant defence along the whole front, which is 
then protected by a volley of two ranks every 
6-75ths of a minute. As eight ranks will here have 
discharged the contents of their firelocks within the 
time the battalion, under its greatest exertion, de- 
livers a volley and loads again, the mass of fire is 
obviously encreased in the proportion of 8 to 3. 

This manner, which is evidently designed when 
stationary, leaves great room for criticism. W here a 
river or other obstacles thwart all possibility of close 
contest, and the musketry, alone to be depended 
upon, is to be kept up, it may, however, meet with its 
application : something might also be borrowed from 
it when opposed to cavalry, as we shall see in the 
following. 
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SECTION V. 

CONCLUSION. 

An observation adverted to, but which seems 
still well introduced in the present instance, from 
its tendency to lead to decision in the proper em- 
ployment of the various modes of firing described 
in the preceding, is the operation and effect pro- 
duced by musketry to be immediate, and not pro- 
tracted ; and consequently to result from the first dis- 
charges, which, if ineffectual, little is to be expected 
from those following. This admitted, those first 
discharges from being so important must be made 
as powerful as circumstances will admit. Thus far, no 
execution answers so well as the volley, which, per- 
formed by the whole, possesses, as we have already 
noticed, the advantages both of procuring the ut- 
most number of shots, and, from its sudden and de- 
cisive effect, of leaving the strongest impression of 
danger on the mind of the opponent. Thus en- 
hanced in estimation, the excellence of this fire 
would supersede the whole of the remaining modes 
of performance, were other causes, besides those 
mentioned, not occasionally to influence. ^ To such 

The principal considerations to be kept in sight, while firing, 
appear: 

First, As the great efiect of musketry results from the first dis- 
charges, those first discharges ought to be made as powerful as pos- 
sible. 
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n simplicity, therefore, the' art of firing cannot be 
reduced ; as frequently more than required, the 
battalion execution, from leaving the troops unpro- 
tected, would sometimes provide for more than what 
can safely be allowed. Hence, numerous oppor- 
tunities still remain, in which the successive per- 
formance by wings, grand-divisions, platoons, ranks 
and files, may meet with their appropriate applica- 
tions ; but to point out the exact case to which 
each belongs, and to define the precise limits 
in which each should be circumscribed, is a task, 
which, from the variety of circumstances that 
might influence and must ever modify, decision- 
will always be difficult, and is still rendered more 

Second, The effect of musketry, from depending on the mass 
of fire provided for, must render those modes of performanco which 
admit a sensible decrease, objectionable. 

Third, As the effect produced on the mind must' be constantly 
kept in sight, those firings of a description to terrify the enemy and 
elevate the spirit of your own men, are of evident advat^age. 

Fourth, Another consideration is, how fat the mode of execution 
employs the attention of the men ; as the more they are kept busy, the 
more will their minds bo diverted from the apprehension of danger. 

Fifth, Whenever successive attacks are suspected, particularly 
where acting against cavalry, owing to the velocity of that corps, 
troops are never to be left defenceless ; the dboharging of tlie whole 
cf the firelocks at once and together is in those oases, at least im- 
prudent, and frequently fatal ; and the constant retaining of a port of 
the fire, ready to act if required, absolutely necessary. 

Sixth, When opposed to cavalry, the nature of the animal must 
be taken into account, as well as that of the man ; and the panick of 
the horse bo token into consideration, as well as the impression on 
the rider. ’ • ’ , 
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to from the discordant opinions advanced and sup- 
ported on this head, and the no less discordant 
practices of the Infantry in Europe, which evidently 
betray indecision. That the ground has been clear- 
ed of late, and weeded of those intricacies which 
encumbered it formerly, cannot be denied; but 
that it still requires to be amended, the vacillating 
course pursued also evidently asserts. Thus we see 
the same description of fire extolled by some, de- 
preciated by others; sometimes produced as the 
most destructive, and sometimes rejected as the 
most ineffectual. We hear a great deal about 
aiming, and we see very little done to make the 
soldier expert in firing.^ We are told by some mili- 

*“ We have already mentioned aiming to be the art of the light 
infantry man ; and the habit of taking mechanically a certain deter- 
mined level to be that of the ordinary foot soldier, when acting in 
body. Should somewhat of a proper position be here devised, and 
the men be accustomed to take it, without ever deviating from it, the 
object proposed would be attained. The French soldiers, when in the 
ranks, are instructed to direct their pieces at the breast of their oppo- 
nents ; and the Austrians, who when detached are taught to con- 
sider both the distance levelled at, as well as the curve described by 
the ball, are, when in platoon, told invariably to aim at the middle 
of the body. But aiming here is out of the question ; as the con- 
fusion and hurry which must more or less prevail amongst the most 
regular and orderly troops, the constant disturbance the man ex- 
periences from his neighbours pushing him, the thought of being 
fired at, as well as of firing against, and except in the very first dis- 
charge, the smoke will all concur to thwart any attempt of the 
kind ; and the most export marksman in the ranks will pop off his 
'shot like tlie rest, where chance leads it. It is a level mechanically 
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tary men, impressed with the immediate conse- 
quence of a sudden and powerful effect, that the 
execution in three ranks cannot be relinquished : 
we are assured by others, again, that the fire in 
three ranks is either dangerous or impracticable ; 
and while amongst the former, who maintain its 
efficacy, a discussion ensues whether those three 
ranks are to fire standing, or the front rank to 
kneel down ; the latter insist that the preserving 
of a third rank in reserve is inffnitely more 
within the dictates of prudence. Thus, amongst 
a variety of sentiments, often contradictory and 
sometimes in diametrical opposition to each other, 
we are left without a guide ; and, from these 
multiplicity of opinions, compelled to draw 

taken, without knowing it, which is here required. Were the men 
ordered to throw their sight at some distance on the line, which 
parallel to the ground runs through their middle, while they, from 
the recover take up the present, and accustomed to take up this 
position at once without lowering the head, this in itself would 
perhaps draw nearer to the intention ; most likely but a slight 
deviation from the existing practice, would suffice to establish what 
is here designed and desirable, or ar least attainable. 

In instructions some years ago delivered to the tight infantry (I 
believe by General Mackenzie), the men were directed to gain the 
present, not from the recover, but from a position in which the fire- 
locks were placed, in a manner not unlike to that they are brought 
for the charge, so that the arms were gradually raised, instead of at 
once put down. As those orders were designed for light troops, and 
aiming was the intention, the General was evidently right; but 
whether this mode will equally provide for the mechanical level 
desirable when acting in body, is the question here. 
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conclusions^ which, apparently reasonable, would 
be more satisfactory were they also confirmed by 
experience.^ 

Among tlie exporlments wLicIi miglil be made to a.scertain the 
effect of musketry, and which would lead to improvement in that 
branch of the service, I shall venture to propose the following : — 

Firsl. After fixing on a proper level, invariably to be taken, 
some trials may be made to confirm its efficacy. This level will 
most probably not differ much from the position now assumed when 
at the pre.sent, but, if any tiling, will be more uniform and more 
determined. 

Second. To try on spread sails or targets (representing a line of 
infantry or cavalry) at several distances the efl’ect of a battalion firing 
two ranks and throe ranks ; and in the latter case the front rank 
kneeling as well as standing. When acting three deep, it is to be 
observed, how far the execution in which the front rank remains 
erect is practicable on service, and when kneeling down, whether 
by it the rapidity in firing is or is not any way unfavourably \ 
influenced. 

Third. To fire by battalions, wings, grand divisions, platoons, 
ranks, and files, at different distances; and to see the proportion in 
which those different executions relatively stand in their effects. 

Fourth. To investigate the existing proportion betwixt the com- 
mon mode of firing by platoons, and that where two platoons per- 
form alternately ; stopping occasionally the former to see the state of 
the battalion, and how many platoons are loaded at the time. 

Fifth. To fire by files, the two ranks executing in the common 
way, as well as after the mariner of the French, where the men in 
the centre rank exchange their firelocks with those of the third. 

The performance in both cases is at times unknown to be occa- 
sionally stopped to see the number of men loaded in the battalion, 
so as to discover in what state of defence it is, as well as to detect 
those who have two or throe bullets in their muskets. 

Sij.th. To ascertain the efficacy of the dillbrent modes jiroposed 
against cavalry, by observing the frequency of discharges and mass 

%'OL. Hi. S 
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Tbe immediate necessity of strong impr^ion in 
the effect of musketry is tlie argument forcibly 
urged in behalf of the execution in three ranks, as 
where that third rank is given up, the loss of one- 
third of the tire must indubitably be sustained ; 
but some difficulty here arises as to tbe mode of 
performance : that in which the front rank kneels 
down is impugned as dangerous in the presence of 
an enemy; besides, the men, when once sunk down, 
are said to display no readiness to abandon the 
reduced position ; and this, among various exam- 
ples, the battles of Parma and Guastella are pro- 
duced to illustrate; as in both of these, it is said, 
the French, as well as the Austrians, shewed con- 
siderable reluctance in getting up.” This motion 
is also explained as unnecessary, since where pro- 
of fire produced by them within the time that corps takes for ap- 
proach. Could the target be brought to partake of the motion, 
and be advanced at the rapid pace of the animal, it would still bo 
more satisfactory. The effect the various fires have here on the 
horses, might also be observed. 

” It Ls, however, to bo noticed, which does not speak much in 
behalf of the illustration, that the two nations alluded to,— tlie Aus- 
trians as well as the French, have preserved the fire three deep, the 
front rank kneeling. The third rank men, by the Danes, discharge 
their pieces only when tlie front rank falls down, but if it keeps 
upright the fire is reduced to that of the two first ranks. It is that 
latter manner wliich is invariably adopted by the Prussians in their 
executions of musketry, in which the men of the tliird fall back 
a pace, and thus loaded, remain at the recover ready to act if desired. 
In the platoon fire, the firont rank of the French kneels down, and 
the execution is by three ranks. By the Austrians and Russians, it 
is generally by two, and the fire of the third is kept in reserve. 
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perly trained, the infantry may be rendered adequate 
to fire three ranks standing, and if so, why to kneel 
down? particularly since, though difficult, the erect 
position will, at any rate, meet with no great incon- 
venience in the first discharges, the only ones in 
which the addition of a rank can be of any moment;’^ 
but the hypothesis is not universally allowed; as by 

*’ Giiibert ( Essaie Ghiernl de Tactique Infanierie, chap. iv. des 
feus), who favours the firing three ranks standing, says, that at 
the battle of Willinghansen, tlie regiments of Nassau and Royal 
Deux.Ponts so executed vvitliout any inconvenience, and with the 
greatest regularity. 'I'lic mode in which it was accomplished, ho 
explains to be, that the front rahk man kept his position, the centre 
man took a foot to the right to fire over his right shoulder, and the 
rear rank man a foot to the left to fire over his left shoulder. This 
>s somewhat different from the mode adopted in the British infantry^ 
in which both ranks in rear fire over the right shoulder of their file 
leader; the front fank man brings his right foot six inches to the 
rear, fhe second takes a moderate pace to the right, and the third 
lakes a like pace to the right, hut closes up by advancing his left 
foot six inches to the front. Yet although those performances 
answer when troops are carefully trained to them, and therefore suit 
the beginning of a campaign, it is to bo feared that unless the depots, 
be left to Uie charge of officers perfectly capable to give instruction, 
and who will give themselves the trouble personally to overlook the 
drill, the same facility and safety will not be experienced in their 
execution afterwards, and wlien the ranks after being thinned 
are replenished by recruits. The firing of two ranks, the third 
to be kept back, will be generally ’found an eligible expedient, 
except in the squares, where the foremost or two foremost ranks 
may kneel down, or where stationary, an infantry may, without 
danger, allow the front rank to drop and take up the reduced po- 
sition. A first discharge might, however, if the troops can be de- 
pended upon, be occasionally ventured in three ranks standing. 

s 2 
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many tliis mode of execution, nliere the three 
ranks discliarge erect, is impeached on the score 
of impracticability on service, from the immediate 
danger in which it places the men of the front 
rank; and that therefore, if the kneeling down be 
given up, tlie third of the tire may as well be <lone 
away with. I'hey further allege, with some pro- 
priety, that admitting the execution of three ranks 
standing even possible, the bended position of the 
front rank cannot after all be given up, as were, 
on the declivity of a hill, the foremost rank to 
remain erect, the men of the third would not 
be able to take a proper Jcvel ; and, lastly, from 
admitting the reasons adduced both against the 
performance of the three ranks standing, and the 
front rank kneeling, some feel inclined to reject 
the execution of the third rank altogether, Which,, 
from the awkward position in which the iirelocks 
are discharged, will, they say, never be but of 
little effect, and may, where kept in reserve, become • 
of much greater utility. But, however plausible the 
last mode of reasoning may be, and how much it 
applies to most cases, it can still not be denied, that 
where immediate and great effort is essential, the 
additional increase of tire cannot be well dispensed 
with, and that consequently troops must still be 
practised to discharge their muskets three deep, 
the front rank both standing and kneeling, to be 
prepared for those cases w here either of those modes 
claim the preference. 

W here danger attends the being divested of the 
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whole support of musketry, or where, as for instance, 
■n a last volley, to determine an enemy to preci- 
pitate its- retreat, the decrease of fire is of no con- 
sequence, the fire of the third rank may, with great 
propriety, be kept in reserve ; and where there is 
motion, the mode of kneeling down is not well 
admissible; but in a square, or where stationary, 
the conflict turns into a musketry execution, the 
lowered position of the foremost rank (or if troops 
are capable of it), the firing of three! ranks standing^ 
cannot be given up without sustaining a palpable 
loss. 

To the use of the different modes of firing, we 
shall now proceed. 

jF7r.s<, As musketry execution implies the halted 
position, all firing must he avoided whenever on 
the march the immediate intention of closing upon 
an enemy, or withdrawing from him, is the design ; 
since by occasioning delay, it would necessarily 
tend to counteract the principal object, that of 
advance or retreat : however, where a volley can 
precede the last discharge of the enemy ’s, so as to 
give it just before rushing on,®* it will most likely 
have the good effect of throwing confusion in the 
opponent’s ranks, and promote the success of the 
charge. 

Were, while retiring, the enemy troublesome, and 
pressing upon the rear, the facing about and firing 

Guiliert establishes it at about 40 paces from tlic enemy’.s line ; 
but this is rather far ; it should, however, always precede the volley 
of the enemy. 
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of the corps the most iacommoded, will much 
promote the retrograde moTement. In those cases, 
the two front ranks should execute standing, and 
the third remain loaded. 

Second. If the opposed assailant be infantry, 
the defensive line may seek for protection in the 
battalion fire; but should the execution of musk- 
etry last, that by wings or alternate platoons 
should replace it, as more calculated, from the 
repetition of the discharges, to impress confidence 
on the m-iii. 

Third. Wliere engaged with the horse, as owing 
to the rapid motions of that corps immediate dan- 
ger must attend the being divested of the whole 
of the fire at once, the volley by battalions be- 
comes objectionable, and the performance by two 
platoons, which fire alternately, that by ranks, or by 
files becomes more applicable to the case ; the latter, 
from its tendency to disorder, a matter of no small 
moment in the present instance, would hardly 
claim any notice, were it not for the aversion some 
cavalry officers assert the animal betrays to the in- 
cessant noise, and greater fear he shows for the desul- 
tory fire than where the discharges are more regular. 

Fourth. In all successive formations, the firing 
by platoons in the rotation they take post on 
the ground naturally presents itself as that the 
best adapted ; and the }>erformance may then be 
kept up by platoons, that after the first discharge 
execute so soon as loaded. Yet to keep the troops 
within greater restraint, it would be perhaps as 
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well, after it has run once or twice through, to 
give the signal for discontinuance, and to follow 
it by the command to operate by half or whole 
battalions. 

Fifth, Behind intrenchments to resist a serious 
attack, supported by artillery, the infantry must 
fire by battalions ; the only performance explained 
as powerful enough to deter an assailant from 
persevering in his design of forcing it.“ The fire- 
locks of one rank might here be kept back to 
be discharged the instant immediately preceding 
the close combat. 

Sixth, But while so posted, if the immediate resist- 
ing of a storm be not the intention, and a contest 
of musketry merely designed, the file firing exe- 
cuted liy two ranks may be adopted where behind a 
parapet, a rampart, a hedge, or anabbatis, &c. ; yet, 
where these are but little risen above the ground, 
as the conflict draws nearer to the common engage- 
ment, that by two alternate platoons should be 
substituted to it as preferable.®* 

*’ “ Our infantry,” says Frederick the Great, in his InstrucHon 
Militaire, chap. xxii. “ defends an intrenchment by volleys of but- 
•“talions; every soldier is to bo provided with 100 cartridges; but 
■“ this is not to prevent the use of guns, of which as many as pos- 
“ sible are to bo planted between the battalions, and at the salient 
“ angles.” 

“ As long as the enemy is far distant, the artillery is to fire shots ; 

“ hut when approached within four hundred paces, the execution by \ 

“ grape shot is to comhience." 

Behind a parapet,” (R. and R. part iv. § 206, No. 6), “ hedge, 

“ or abattis, the two first ranks can only fire, and such fire may be 
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Seventh, Where separated by an obstacle such as 
a river, a trench, or even chevaux defrise, and the 
action altogether degenerates into an affair of 
musketry, the performance by wings or by pla- 
toons will generally suit the case, and claim pri- 
ority over the volley, the sudden and decisive effect 
of which would in the present instance cease to 
operate, while the more frequent reiteration of 
shots the two other afford gratify the soldier, who, 
emboldened in proportion as he conceives his exer- 
tion effectual, generally judges of his execution 
by the noise. The performance may here take 
place three deep.®^ 

Eighth, Where partial attacks are merely resisted, 
or where the defence of the entrance of a defile, or 
other considerations, converge the execution within 
a narrow space, beside the troops opposite the same, 
the divisions immediately next to them may be 


*‘Jile firing, deliberate and cool, the two men of the same file always 
“ firing together: it may begin from the right or left of platoons, 
“ and should be taught in situations adapted to it, not in open ground. 
" Should the parapet, hedge or abattis, be but little raised, platoon 
“ firing may be used.” 

" We find in the old Prussian Regulations, translated by Faucitt, 
*' 1754, parts, chap, xviii. No. 3, ‘‘ All posts stationed behind a ram- 
” part, wall, or hedge, are drawn up two deep, in close order, and 
“ the officer takes his post on the right flank ; but behind a river, 
” trench, or chevaux-de-frise, three deep always ; the ranks are 
" likewise to be drawn up in close order, and the commanding 
” officer posts himself in like manner on the. right flank.” 

“ N. B. These directions relate to quarter-guards, picqnet, and 
“ village-guards, but not to general’s or rear-guards.” 
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brought to act, by taking an oblique level, and 
thus convey their fire to the required focus. As 
this cross fire (the name bestowed upon it) is useful, 
and of frequent recurrence, it should be rendered 
most habitual to the troops ; to be truly efficacious 
it should, however, never be attempted at too great 
a distance ; nor should the inclining body ever 

exceed the front of a battalion, of which therefore 

* 

to the utmost, three only can thus be brought to 
cp'Operate. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Of the Actions in which Infantry may he engaged. 


SECTION I. 

We shall now prosecute our design, by conclu- 
sively presenting a succinct delineation of the dif- 
ferent kinds of engagements in which the infantry 
may be employed, while on service ; a matter, which 
though notimmediately belonging to the manoeuvres, 
is yet so linked to it, from the illustration it affords 
of their various applications, as not to be well 
omitted, without leaving the subject itself im- 
perfect, Thus sheltered, the addition will at least 
escape censure, and perhaps be viewed as useful. 

From the frequency of reference to the march 
both in line and in column, the constant altera- 
tion from one of those two positions into the other, 
as well as their conversion into square and reduction 
from it, which the present inquiry will exhibit as 
so predominant while in the field, and the paucity 
of occasions which call into use the other evolu- 
tions ; the total suppression of those movements, so 
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seldom called for, has frequeutly been inferred, 
by military men, — a fallacious conclusion ; for how 
preponderating soever in the scale of utility 
those before enumerated may be, as they cannot 
supply the place of those of a minor consideration, 
as long as the opportunity, however rare, remains, 
which may produce them on the stage of events, 
they must be secured in their continuance. Thus, 
merely actuated by the desire of simplifying, they 
contract the boundaries of the science, and render it 
less general. Instead of employing their capital 
to the best advantage, as they fancy, they in 
reality lose a part of their estate. 

It is true, that troops are not always, properly 
speaking, fully adequate to the performance of 
those movements, w hich, though within the pre- 
cincts of the art, from their being more unfrequent, 
they are less prepared for; but as this betrays defi- 
ciency in principle, the fault lies in the manner 
tliey have been instructed. The difference ob- 
served between a body tumultuously collected, that 
attempts at manceuvring, and that of the most 
indifferent trained regular infantry, is great and 
striking, while that between a well-disciplined 
regiment, and one somewhat inferior to it in this 
particular is less so, because, in the progressive 
stages of improvement, the first steps are easily dis- 
covered, but as they ascend they become less dis- 
cernible, and require a sight sharpened by science 
to be perceived. Tlie sailor, with the naked eye, dis- 
covers the distant pirate, which vainly the traveller, 
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unacquainted with the seas^ looks for with the help 
of tlie glass ; and here habit operates as knowledge 
does in military affairs ; but the results are the 
same, since in both deficiency betrays into dan- 
gerous security. 

'J'his at once points out the necessity of infor- 
mation, as well as of a careful instruction to troops ; 
for, if it be true that battalions act in ratio to their 
state of discipline, it is from that state of dis- 
cipline we can judiciously anticipate the share 
they w ill bear in the success of a campaign. Won- 
derful as are the improvements that have taken 
j)lace since the Seven Years’ War, an epoch so me- 
morable in military annals, yet something still 
is left to be done. The individual and squad drill 
are not in general sufficiently attended to, and in 
many respects not properly understood. The field 
exercise of the battalion is likewise not made suf- 
ficiently to- bear on its conduct in the field, and 
hence the troops not sufficiently prepared for w hat 
is there required and expected. The consequences 
of these defects are evident ; and how detrimental 
they are must be admitted, when eventually called 
on service, the soldier, struck with the inefficiency 
of what he has been made to practice before, im- 
mediately conceives the whole of his instruction 
to be practically useless, and merely adapted to 
parade; a sentiment he is already in some degree 
impressed w'ith, but which, now confirmed in his 
opinion, will induce him to abandon all principle 
to take up a new course, and, by leaning to 
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despatch, togivewaj' to hurry, and hence disorder; 
without, therefore, altogether relinquishing his next 
man, he will more independently act on his own 
impulse, and cease to be the co-operating and close 
neighbour he was before ; become less submissive 
to the voice of his officer, — and the machine, dis- 
located, relaxed in its springs, will no longer be 
capable of its unitetl and consequently of its due 
efforts. 

It is true, tliat courage in the men will, in some 
respects, supply deficiency in discipline; and that 
the frequency of meeting an enemy, which I’enders 
danger more familiar, will likewise enable them to 
supply the want, and to perform deeds of arms, 
notwithstanding the rules’ being departed from ; 
but with them they would have been equally ac- 
complished, and even greater exploits most likely 
have been achieved, and always at less expense 
of blood. Confining ourselves to the- latter con- 
sideration, were a battalion, for instance, in the 
commencement of an action to lose about 200 
men, would it, after sustaining that loss, be capable 
of the execution it was before ? or to bear the share 
in the subsequent part it would have been adequate 
to, had the number of slain been less considerable? 
still, from an early charge of cavalry, properly, re- 
sisted or not, or other causes, the mere effect of a 
superiority in discipline a wide difference might 
here exist ; and yet, from the performance, w hich 
is so unlike in the field of action to what is taught 
and customary in the field of exercise, difficulty is 
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experienced to go through even the slightest evo- 
lution in the presence of an enemy ; and such has 
been the extent of the evil, that the utility of a 
regular performance has been often altogether 
questioned, and exception taken at the loss of time 
and trouble bestowed for precision at the drill and 
exercise ; nay, the pernicious sentiment supported 
by those, who, ignorant of their profession, though 
brave and active in the field, have seen the effects 
without discovering the causes, is frequently coun- 
tenanced by those, who, covered with laurels, and 
perhaps decorated with ribbons, have several cam- 
paigns to enhance tlieir decisions, which, how- 
ever fallacious, are submissively received by 
the uninformed public, that not injudiciously 
is to look up to them for information. Yet, if 
we fathom to the bottom, we shall find few of 
those, who thus depreciate discipline, absolutely 
to deny the efficacy of compactness, which, if it 
could be attained, they admit would be of the 
greatest utility, but what they contend is the prac- 
ticability of its being enforced in action. It is not 
therefore the steady execution they revile, but 
it is the attempt to run after so fruitless a pursuit. 
How far they are right in this we will now 
examine. 

In the first instance, it must be allowed that the 
ground commonly unfavourable, the bustle, the 
noise, and a certain tendency to hurry, which itis 
impossible entirely to suppress, must establish a 
considerable difference between the peaceable per- 
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formance at lioine, and that in the field of action ; 
and that the men are less submissively led, and less 
obedient when in presence of an enemy, must be 
equally allowed. But if so, additional care should 
provide for those additional inconveniences; and, 
in proportion to the obstacles opposing order, 
the expedients should be multiplied to rivet well 
before-hand what runs so great a risk afterwards 
to be loosened and subverted : and since it is after 
all in this compactness, this steadiness, this silence, 
and this precision, that the true strength of the in- 
fantry depends, no time can be deemed squandered 
when employed to acquire those valuable attain- 
ments, the effects of which are never failing, provided 
courage, and the other requisite considerations, 
keeps up with it. But is this tax so perplexing as 
it is generally imagined ? I believe not ; since any 
particular transition in the position, or an advance, 
the two great occasions which, in the proximity of 
an antagonist may demand the firm compliance, 
can never require a protracted period for com- 
pletion ; and the constraint put on the soldiers, 
therefore, but short, can hardly meet with any 
great inconvenience. Where the immediate con- 
test is not apprehended, the ease of the route march, 
I mean that in which the regular order is at all 
times instantaneously recoverable and the proper 
formation regained, might always supply and fully 
answer every end. To keep the soldier under con- 
stant constraint, as it is customary now at the 
exercise, is both unfavourable and unnecessary, 
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and the true means to destroy that steadiness and 
the orderly and compact performance so eagerly 
sought after ; — the spring kept constantly on the 
stretch soon wears out. Hence it is tliis transition 
from the easy to the tactical position which should 
be seriously attended to ; and to render it most 
familiar to the men should be the point chieHy 
laboured at in their education. Why this is almost 
totally neglected ; why, in the performance of 
the movement, the men are kept for hours under 
constraint, at close ranks and tiles, which is never 
expected during an engagement, is inexplicable ; 
and how it must tend to debar the infantry from 
oblaining inaction that share of precision desirable 
and attainable, is obvious. But this subject already 
discussed,' will need no further illustration; and 
whether the alteration 1 suggest in the mode of 
exercise of the infantry, will be viewed as con- 
genial to that corps or not, time alone will de- 
termine. 

An infantry which is indulged to proceed vrith 
every facility of motion, and at the signal of com- 
mand is taught instantly to assume the compact 
appearance, and which is capable of manoeuvring 
for a short time thus in close array, in spite of 
every obstacle and circumstance of ground, appears 
to me to have attained the excellence of the art. 
It cannot be viewed but as truly prepared for ac- 
tion ; and without unnecessary fatigue it is ren- 
dered adequate to any performance it may be 
' This subjfict has been treated of in the preface. 
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called for in the field. With such men every thing 
depends on the confidence they have in themselves, 
andtlietrustthey repose in their commanding-officer, 
who, from thedistance at w hich he is from an enemy, 
will then judge of the possibility or not to com- 
plete a proposed movement within the time of 
approach. This discussion has somewhat diverged 
from the subject, but too important to be omitted, 
it could, when mentioned, not with propriety be 
inconsiderately passed over. No harmony can be 
expected while the instruments are discordant; 
and it is vain indeed to look for success in mili- 
tary operations without discipline. 

The various cases in which the infantry is 
brought to act while engaged, might be com- 
prehended under the following heads: Jirst, where 
it is attacked itself ; second, where it is the as- 
sailing force ; third, where from obstacles or 
other causes it is compelled to engage on the spot ; 
fourth, where opposed to cavalry; fifth, when it is 
jn the act of effecting a retreat; sixth, as em- 
ployed in the attack or defence of intrenchments, 
posts, &c. Admitting this division, at once so 
simple and so congenial to the object, we shall suc- 
cessively briefly delineate them each by itself, 
introducing the matter by a few remarks, which, 
from being connected with the subject in general, 
without claiming any particular kindred to a pe- 
culiar species of engagement, must be necessarily 
produced in front of all. 

In the first instance, the constant application in 

von. m. T 
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the officers to promote whatever majr be benehciftl 
to the service; the necessity for their appearing at 
all times cool, deliberate, yet resolute, and im- 
pressed with the confidence of success, are so much 
the hacknied topicks of all military treatises, that it 
will be needless to expatiate on the trite obser- 
vations the matter suggests. Example, that pow- 
erful agent in all human actions, will certainly not 
fail to operate less in military than in any other 
transaction of life. A humorous saying may some- 
times dissipate alarm, where natural, it is the 
offspring of an individual not unfriendly to mirth ; 
but if forced and awkwardly delivered, it must 
lose its efficacy, and, by degenerating into fami- 
liarity, not unfrequently even be exposed to the 
evil of an unfavourable interpretation. Circum- 
stances tending to the subversion of discipline, or 
of a depressing nature, as of adescription to throw 
panick amongst the men, cannot be overlooked 
without incurring the just reproof of negligence; 
and as there are many, who, glad for a pretence 
to be off, are ready to act as combustibles, the 
spark, if not extinguished in time, will rapidly 
communicate and kindle into a general confla- 
gration ; it is, therefore, on those so inclined, with 
whom the officers can hardly be unacquainted, the , 
principal engines should chiefly play; and a W'ord 
may here frequently suffice to stop the progress of 
the evil. As darkness gives audacity to those cow<< 
ardly inclined, and facility to throw dismay among 
tjie ranks, from the sad stories whioh are more 
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eagerlj listened to, and more readily believed; 
troops should be frequently called out by night, 
and thereby rendered familiar to act in obscurity. 

The attention, so strongly recommended by 
General Bland, to examine most carefully the arms 
and ammunition, will seldom be neglected by 
those truly aware of its importance. The loosening 
or fastening of a screw in a lock, the displacing of 
the flint, may render a man effective who was 
ineffective before; and how useless the soldier 
becomes when his ammunition is either deficient 
or wet, needs no argument for conviction. The 
necessity of silence and order, apparently so 
important, must frequently be impressed on the 
mind of the men ; and all prejudices calculated to 
operate to the detriment of discipline must at 
an early period be carefully repressed ; but to per- 
form this task the officers themselves must not be 
deficient in capacity, as otherwise from being un- 
prepared, they are apt like the rest to catch the 
pestilence ; and were they to escape it, they still 
remain incapable to administer the antidote. 

Respecting the mode of using the musketry, 
much diversity of opinion prevails. To hurt the 
enemy as soon as you can, is a sentiment which 
presents itself so readily to the senses, that it could 
hardly fail to strike at first ; and when so to recom- 
mend the utmost use of the fire, by giving the six 
or seven vollies, which the distance from two to 
three hundred paces, at which the firelock easily 
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reaches, vc'ill However, as we have already 

seen the efficacy and result of musketry chiefly to 
depend on the first discharges, the manner is dis- 
countenanced by the reflection, that their delivery 
at so great a distance must render uncertain those 
discharges in which the greatest dependance is to 
be placed.^ At Jagerndorf, where the Prussians 
used their small arms at a remote distance, and 
fired too soon, the result proved fatal to them; for 
as the Russians suffered no great loss from their 
vollies, elated by their good-luck, and bolding thehr 
antagonists in contempt, they rushed forwards, 
carried the day, and compelled the Prussians to 
retreat ; and while instances are thus adduced, to 
exhibit the danger of a premature use of fire- 
arms, numberless occurrences may be alleged ip 
behalf of a delayed performance. Warnery relates, 

* Thus, in the TacTiqiie de C In/anlerie, (vol. i. liv. 2, chap. vi. 
art. 2. § 4) it is recommended to commence the execution of musketiy 
as far back as 4.50 paces ; and the sentiment of those who wisk 
to keep it back until the enemy has drawn nearer, is, in it. muck 
reprobated. ^ 

’ The discharges, when begun at so great a distance, from the re- 
duced effect they produce, give confidence to the enemy, reconcile 
him to the noise, and throw contempt on your means of defence. 
The antagonist, therefore, boldly hastens forwards, and will continue 
to do so, notwithstanding your next volleys growing more imposing; 
which, however Ls doubtful, as after the first and second rounds 
the soldiers bocomo.i. less careful in loading, as \vell as in dis- 
charging their pieces ; the proportion of effective firelocks from acci- 
dents decrease ; and the troops, from seeing the opposed force uncon- 
cerned, drawing near, notwithstanding tho fire they have thrown at 
him, lose countenance. 
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that at the battle of Breslau, when Prince Fer- 
dinand attacked the Austrians wlio had passed the 
Loo, the latter kept their arms loaded, till they 
had approached about 75 paces, when, by a gene- 
ral discharge, two-thirds of the Prussians were 
brought to the ground. The expedient was no 
less successful at Minden, as well as at Crevelt, in 
which latter action tliree Hanoverian battalions 
thus performed when charged by the cavalry and 
General Scharnhorst mentions, titat he was assured 
by an eye-witness that, after the first hundred paces, 
the celerity of the carabineers had visibly relaxed, 
and continued to slacken as they went on, w'hich 
must have been from the impending danger, known 
to increase by approach, unfavourably operating on 
the men. ^ Those late fires ^were with equal success 
employed bj' our gallant army under General Aber- 
crombie in Egypt;* hence the propriety of confining 

♦ They gave a volley as the carabineers drew as near as 30 jjaccs. 

* .\t the battle of Crevelt, as the French carabineers lost 00 
officers and 600 men, the conduct of that regiment stands unim- 
pooclied. The loss sustained, and number of slain, thoiigli not al- 
ways a safe criterion for the infantry, may bo more safely depended 
upon when referred to cavahy, of which the behaviour of the diflerent 
corps engaged, may, with some propriety, bo ascertained from tiiy 
number of slain and wounded. 

‘ In the battle of the 21st, laeub-Colonel Paget of the 28th, 
and Lieut.-Colonel Houston of the o8th, allowed the French to 
come quite close, when, by ojroning their, lire, tliey conqiellod them 
precipitately to retire to a hollow in their rear. 

This late firing was also referred to by tho troops in the centre, and 
amongst them by the guards, that were posted there, under General 
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tlie firing within a greater proximity, and of reducing 
the number of discharges to those capable of a 
greater execution, will evidently appear more reason- 
But whatever may be the course here pursued, the 
giving of a volley when approached, and when still 
within from 80 to 40 paces of the enemy, so as to 
anticipate its own, and to precede the charge, is 
a position so generally agreed upon, that if excel- 
lence is any way conclusive fr<Wn conformity of senr 
timents, this, from universal consent, must be fully 
established. Yet here again the concordance ceases, 
for its very execution becomes a matter of contro* 
versy and dispute, as some wish only for the two 
rear ranks to discharge their pieces, and for the 
first to keep its fire until within 10 paces, just to 
precede the instant of ^collision ; while the others, 
considering the diminution of a third in quantity, 
where quantity so visibly operates, as ill contrived^ 
object to this delayed execution of the front rank, 
which, besides, from being successive and hurried, 
would, they say, be of little effect, and, by keep- 
ing a part of the firelock loaded, break that 

Ludlow, agmnst the advancing French column<t, which attempted ta 
penetrate thither, and were repulsed by it This delayed execution, 
therefore, appears to have been performed in conformity to instruct- 
ions received to that effect , and while it contributed to the success of 
the day, adds to the many instances to be produced in behalf of the 
efiioacy of theoretical knpwledge. That those orders were derived 
from it is evident. 
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con6dence nhicb, when the charge is once deter- 
mined upon, should entirely rest on the bayonet.’ 
Respecting the disposition, it is hardly possible 
to venture any principle as subservient to every 
existing consideration, and, altogether subordinate 
to the circumstance of the ground, every alteration 
in it must operate a change ; and where from the 
general features general rules are attempted to be 
deduced, the particular differences will immediately 
interfere and almost include every case within an 
exception. This, besides, is no longer within the 
precincts of the infantry tacticks, but belongs to the 
higher branches of the science, which we shall not 
presume to touch upon. It will, however, be dis- 
covered from observation, that the Duke of Wel- 
lington generally fought extended, * and his tacticks 
so far agree with those of Frederick the Great; 
whilst Buonaparte displayed greater partiality to 


'We shall see, in the following, that it is not the front but the third 
rank whose tire, on those occasions, should be kept in reserve, and tlio 
performance of which should be dispensed with. 

• From this it must not bo inferred that the Duke of Wellington 
has any exception to the use of the column, since he frequently em- 
ployed it in the Peninsula campsugns. I have hoard it said that his 
sentiments on this head were decidedly against all exclusive systems, 
which, by decreasing the number of instruments would reduce a 
general in 'his tactical means. The line, the column, and the 
square, are all formations, whicli may meet with their projror 
employnjents, and wliich, when so, will never be neglected by a 
Wellington. 
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the order of depth; or, at least, in his attacks, em- 
ployed the column more frequently ® 

® General Juiuini, who admits the troops, when on the defensive, 
to ho either deployed or to ho kbpt in battalion mosses, as the Rus- 
sians were at Eylau ( Suite des Grandes Opdralions Militaire, 
vol. 8, chap. xi. rule 9, 10, and 11), condemns the attack in line, 
as well as that in a deep column, and to supply their defects, proposes 
a mixed position, in wliich the corps are brought on three lines or 
divisions, as represented 2). As he wishes to reduce the in- 
fantry to two ranks, tliis would place the assailing troops six deep 
In open ground, particularly against cavalry, ho also admits the 
^uare, but still prefers the disposition before described, which he 
says may readily convert into it, see note 47, chap. xii. 

We have already seen that Turpi/i de Crissd, (note 6, chap, xii.) 
while moving to the charge, recommends the infantry to double, so 
as to form twelve ranks when closed upon the enemy. Genoraj 
Rogniat, who is here by far the most satisfactory, and does not par. 
take of the sentiments before expressed, is desirous to preserve the 
formation in three ranks, and conceives the foot soldiers when thus 
arrayed, capable of every exertion required from them, and a lino pf 
infantry under that disposition to possess all the strength and con- 
sistency desirable for engagement; unless, like in the attack of a vil- 
lage or post, or the last effort of are serve, it assumes the character of a 
march, when the position in column is bettor adapted, ns in those 
cases motion predominates over conflict, while the position in line is 
more suited where conflict prevails over hiotion. As an instance of 
the untimely use of masses, ho produces the battle of Esling, in 
which the French columns, directed against the centre of the Aus- 
trirms, were, as that centre was ordered by the Archduke Charles 
to fall back, and the two wings wheeled gradually round, encom- 
passed, and thus drown into a horse-shoe, after suffering a 
considerable havoc, compelled to retire, and extend again between 
the villages of Esling and Aspam, which covered the flanks of th« 
position from whence they had originally started. . < 
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SECTION II. 

Infantry attacked. 

Whatever may be the advantages belonging to 
the assailant, and resulting from oflfensive opera> 
tions, the execution of musketry, both in quantity 
and in its effect, remains on the side of the de- 
fendant, whose stationary position gives here 
a decided superiority to his discharges over tliose 
of the approaching troops, that, counteracted by 
the advance, are delivered under the disadvantage 
of motion, and a mere momentary stop for perform- 

As to the corps in rear, composing the second line, the French 
general thinks that they may with propriety, until called upon, bo 
preserved in individual columns of cohorts, which, according to his 
arrangement, conesponds to our battalions ; the distances between tho 
divisions shoidd be so r^ulated in them as to admit, by the mere wheel- 
ing up of tlie centre ones, the conversion into square, which, were the 
first line pursued by cavalry, would evidently become the appropriate 
disposition. 

The present Prussian system, we have had already occasion to 
observe, chiefly hinges on tho quick transition both from the line to 
the column, and from the column to the lino, which the instantaneous 
formation of the centre battalion masses, and their no less rapid 
deployment into an alignement admit ; as with the same ease from 
tlie mass the square is converted into, their tacticks seem peculiarly 
well adapted to the operations of war, since they provided for tho 
three formations tho most Constantly referred to while in the field, as 
well as the immediate means of alteration from tho one into either of - 
the two other positions. .. 
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ance. This, however, does not overrule the 
principle which condemns an early use of lire arms; 
and beyond the distance of its more certain execu- 
tion, as equally restrained, it should merely com- 
mence when the enemy has drawn within 200 
paces. Yet, as to precede the antagonist in his 
first fire is of some moment, the men to be 
prepared, should make ready before, and while 
they are still at about 250 paces, so that the instant 
the opposite force halts they may immediately pre- 
sent and fire. 

The execution once begun may be kept up, 
and the shots be repeated as often as circumstances 
permit, with the caution of reserving a volley for 
the antagonist as he draws within 30 or 40 paces. 
This last is to precede the charge, to which thede- 
fendantmust, after it, be immediately led, to encoun- 
ter himself the approaching enemy ; for were he to 
await on the spot, it would in all probability be 
fatal to him, whereas the advance proposed is bold 
and unexpected, and as such calculated to inspire 
confidence in his troops, while it discountenances 
those of the opponent, who, assailed themselves, 
when they expected to be the assailant, will pro- 
bably give way to the surprise ; and while the power 
of opinion acts thusinbehalfof the defender, real ad- 
vantages are to be urged in defence of this proceed- 

“ The dangers that attend too early an execution of musketry 

are mentioned in note 3 of this chapter, they equally apply to the 

assailant and the defendant. 

> 
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ing, as he has evidentlj suffered less from the ene* ' 
my’s small arms than the enemy has from his, and 
he is supported by the whole of his artillery, of 
which the assailing force is deprived, as he must 
have left his ordnance to the rear." 

Were the antagonist to mix his advance with oc> 
casional discharges, and to do so previous to his 
having gained the 200 paces, precedently esta- 
blished to commence the action, the posted infan- 
try may be prompted to retort, which it should 
certainly not neglect to do, should the effect of 
the enemy’s execution be any way sensibly felt. 
Another instance, which might also urge depar<^ 
tore from the rule, and which favours a petformance, 
prior to that fixed upon, is where an intricate spot, 
by offering an obstacle to the advance, compels 
the attacking force to slacken its progress when still 
at about 250 or 300 paces ; as while thus engaged 
in difficulties and retarded in its march, the oppor- 
tunity should not be lost by vollies of battalion as 

“ Those charges in the defendant are strongly urged in the Aus- 
trian Regulations, (haupt 3. absch. iiii § 1.), and there directed to be 
employed, when attacked by cavalry as well as infantry. The dis- 
tance at which they are to take place is specified when the enemy 
is approached within. 50 or 60 paces. From the battle of Pharsalia 
(where among others this mistake was committed by Pompey) to 
the present day, numberless illustrations may be drawn from bistoiy 
to confirm the danger of receiving a charge on the spot where not 
intrenched. We have already seen what occurred to the Austrians 
at Castighone. 
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well as grape shot from the artillery to increase 
the dilemna.'’’ 


SECTION 111. 

Infantry when on the Attach. 

« 

The theory which directs the defence roust ne- 

” General Scharuhnrst, who admits that troops should, when the 
defendants, let loose the grape shot as far as 5 or COO paces, and 
even extends it to 800 or upwards if the ground bo favourable for 
it, wishes for the small arms to be reserved till the enemy draws as 
near as 75 paces, when a discharge with two balls in the musket 
will, be conceives, most effectually deter approach ; but if not, 
when he advances within 40 paces, you are, he says, to charge 
yourself. He, however, strongly recommends to precede the enemy 
in his fire, so as to give your volley before ho gives his ; and were he 
to begin his discharges at a greater distance (before 75 paces), to do 
so likewise, but at the same time, however, never to exceed 200 
paces. When at about 100 or 80 paces to the front, ditches, 
swampy or low ground, thick bushes, rivulets, or other obstacles, 
over which you keep a complete view, can be secured, the advantage 
is not to be neglected, and vollies are to bo fired on the enemy 
while ho is thus prevented on the march ; but he adds, that although 
it would appear profitable, when so circumstanced, to draw nearer 
to the intricate ground, to be both better covered and to place the 
assailant under a greater effect of musketry, this he by no means re- 
commends, as it would compel the defendant to remain stationary 
afterwards, and therefore interfere with the ultimate charge, by 
which he is at 40 paces finally to close the action ; and which of 
greater consideration, is not to be given up for the slighter benefits 
adverted to (MilUtrryFieldPockelBook, parti, sec. 9, chap. iv. § J51 )_ 
This most excellent companion in the field has been ably' translated 
by Captain, now Major Haverfield, and Lieutenant, afterwards 
Captain Hofman. 
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;cessarily equallj guide the attack, $ince the same 
arms are employed on both occasions. Vollies at a 
-great distance cannot, therefore, be more profitable 
to the assailant than to the assailed, and still less 
so, as by requiring the halted position they check 
the advance, obviously the intention. In the pre- 
sent case, the musketry will, therefore, be sparingly 
.used, mo.st probably delayed, and throughout 'be 
avoided.*’ It will generally commence, however, 
when the execution of the enemy is somewhat 
seriously felt; when the line, occasionally halting, 
will be allowed to give one or two vollies before it 
is put in motion again. Yet, as before remarked, 
from those momentary cessations in the progress 
defeating the main object of approach, as well as 
from the tire, when thus intermixed with the mareh, 
never being capable to stand in competition with 
that deliberately given by an infantry fixed on the 
spot, it should be restricted to the fewer dischargeis 
possible. It depends here, however, much on the 
enemy’s execution, as, if his tire be destructive, 
safety will perhaps dictate the interruptions to be 

'* Were it not for the reasons as.signed, some benefit might now 
attend an earlier' peribrniance, as although no greater execufion 
eould be expected from it, it might, by alluring the opposed infantry 
into a premature use of its musketiy, and, before it can act with any 
certainty, reduce him to the disadvantages explained in the preceding. 
Light troops should, therefore, be sent forwards to draw the enemy 
into an inconsiderate fire, so, that receiving the blunt, the lines might 
afterwards have leas to fear from it. Those light troops may be 
kept to the front, until the period the first line commences its dis^ 
charges of musketry; when called in they may act on t)io flanks. 
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more frequent, and while on the march every 80 
paces to be thus divided by a volley or vollies ; but 
where the danger is less, 60 may be generally com- 
pleted before any fire be given. In the like manner, 
•where a well directed artillery demands to be op- 
posed, greater delay may still be requisite to enable 
‘ the assailant to bring up his guns or part of them. 

It is true that opinion runs here very diHferently, 
as some, impressed with the sentiment of inferio- 
rity, while the assailant, in the execution of fire 
arms, and owing to the greater exposures to which 
it leaves troops by the delay it occasions, altogether 
reject its aid, and speak of marching the in- 
fantry at once upon the enemy ; but although 
this assertion is not void of reason, it is impeached 
by experience ; for however well disciplined 
troops may be, the trial is too great, and much 
above what can be reasonably expected from sol- 
diers. Conniving at the principle, a few shots mast, 
therefore, still be allowed to gratify the feelings of 
the man. The oftener these pauses recur the longer 
they are, and the fire kept up, the more will the . 
engagement, until contact, and even then, retain 
the features of equality; b.ut it will, at the same 
time, approximate the action to, and perhaps even 
altogether degenerate it into, an affair of musketry. 
Where exposed to a superior artillery, it would be 
ill-judged indeed thus to sacrifice your troops, 
since the'more rapidly you advance, the shorter will 
be the period of danger, and the less you will suffer 
from the enemy ; but were you more powerful in 
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ordnance, the necessity for this hurry does no longer 
exist, and victory might even be the better secured 
by a slower advance, since your fire, producing 
greater execution, by thinning the opposite ranks 
and destroying the antagonist’s means of defence, 
will clear the way and facilitate his destruction. 
Werethe enemy on a height, or buried in a deep, and • 
so as to leave but little or no chance for your small 
arms to be of any effect, you are again impelled 
rapidly to stride over the ground ; and were the 
distance too considerable, and a few discharges 
deemed requisite to divert the soldiers’ attention 
and to occupy the men, as it is a tribute you pay 
to the frailty of nature, like all tributes, it is merely 
to be granted where it is not safe to do othenvise, 
and you should get rid of it so soon as you can. 

It is preferred by several military men, when 
advancing against an enemy, to keep up the fire 
while in motion, so that the line, divided in two, 
one portion executes while the other steps on, and 
the progress is not hindered by it.** Besides the ad- 
vantage of a continued progress under protection, 

“This alternate advance may take place by platoons, granddivisions, 
as well as by wings and battalions, and was formerly not unfrequently 
practised by tlie smaller fractional parts ; but the intricacy which 
accompanies those movements, when so subdivided, has ex- 
ploded those difficult performances to give way to those on a 
more extended fiont. The chequered retreats, as well as advance, are 
now. confined to that by wings and by battahons ; and the lattw. 
is even invariably piefened whenever the number of corps amounts 
to four or exceeds it. 
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tbe delay ivhich might be apprehended from the 
troops remaining too long at the resting place, where 
the whole halt and perform at once, is guarded 
against. Yet these benefits are counterbalanced 
by several defects, as the musketry execution here 
referred to becomes still more precarious, and the 
• march is reduced to the ordinary pace, as the quicker 
cadence could not allow those in rear, after loading, 
to hurry up. This latter mode is therefore chiefly 
confined in its application to the first approach, and 
where a considerable space separates the two con- 
tending armies ; hence, if favourable to an early 
array, the ground be open, and admit the troops to be 
already drawn up at 12 or 1400 paces, the distance 
at which the opposite forces generally come in 
presence, as it demands 16 or 18 minutes to leave 
so great a space behind ; nay, if the columns deploy 
even at 800, 700, or 600 paces,’® this alternate per- 
formance may be admitted, so long as from the ex- 
tended ground to go over the precipitate inarch 
cannot be well attempted, and the slow pace must 
be resorted to not to fatigue the men, and render 
them unfit for the charge, for which, if hurried over 
and out of breath, they would be disqualified. 

Should, therefore, the propriety of firing on those 
occasions be admitted, on draw'ing as near as 400 
paces the march may be properly relieved by the 
alternate advance, and fire by battalions or wings 
for about 150 or 200 paces, but then as the quick 

“ General Rogniat, we have seen, much deprecates the dopioy- 
inenU under the immediate effect of grape shot and musketry. 
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pace may be taken up, the body must henceforth 
act in its entireness ; and this alternate mode 
of operating yield to the more regular way, 
where the line halts and executes throughout by 
battalions. Thus it may then proceed, and stop 
progress as frequently as deemed advisable, until 
merely separated by about 80 or 100 paces, when 
after the last volley, at the necessary signal and 
command prepare to charge, the men step rapidly 
forward till arrived at .30 or 20 paces, when re- 
ceiving the last word char — ge, they place their fire- 

'* This pret!ij)itate advance, which at about 80 or 60 paces pre- 
cedes the charge, is not to be confounded with tlie still more hurried 
march, which constitutes the charge itself, and is not to take place 
before drawing as near as 20, 30, or 40 paces to 'the utmost, from 
the enemy The first is complied with at the command 'pepare to 
charge, at which tlie inen of tlie front rank come to the trail (formerly 
port) ; the last is executed at the word charge, at which the fire- 
locks are brought to the charge. This distinction in the movement 
is equally attended to in the foreign armies; thus for instance, in 
the Prussian, Russian, and, I believe, tlie French also, they first 
trail their firelocks and bring them up on the lost word to the charge. 
By the Austrians the muskets are kept shouldered until the period 
of attack, which is when at about 50 or 60 paces from the opposed 
force. 

To establish still greater precision here, and fix the cadence, I 
would propose, as it is practised by the Prussians, that after the last 
fire the drums should give a short roll, and immediately beat a 
march that, picked out for the purpose, marks well the time, which of 
coarse would be more accelerated than the quick step. This by pro- 
moting the orderly advance of the line, would probably check dis- 
order and disunion, and, in giving the necessary impulse without 
stretching over the mark, prevent those of a smaller size from being 
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locks as directed, and fiercely rush upon the 
enemy.” 

hurried into a run, which, if once allowed, will immediately be fol- 
lowed up, and then farewell to sdl regularity. The accompaniment 
of the drums will also here enliven the men, and tend to remove all 
thought of danger. At the word charge, this evidently is to be less 
attended to, yet the compact position should not bo relinquished, 
and eveiy man should be duly impressed with the sentiment, that an 
aggregate mass must lose its impetuous strength as the parts aro 
brought more asunder; and that the more the whole act in a body 
collected and together, the more powerful will be the effect of the 
shock, and consequently more successful the result of the charge. 

" At Prague the Prussians, who were ordered to move for- 
ward, without unloading their pieces, os they approached to 400 
paces, were dreadfully assailed by the Austrian musketry and 
grape shot, that continually increased as they went on ; no longer 
able to stand it, they were broken, and gave way to a flight. The 
rout would have been complete had the Austrians not, in leaving 
their position, and throwing away their muskets, sword in hand 
indulged in a disorderly pursuit, which mistake not escaping the 
observation of the gallant veteran, Schwerin, he seized on the colour 
of his own regiment and leading his men back, secured the victory 
to Frederick the Great ; in the performance of this last duty he glo- 
riously fell at their head. This distance of 400 paces was too long 
to keep up a regular advance. Jomini, in a note, vol. 1. chap, 
ii. of his Grandes Opdraiions Militaires, observes, that 100 paces 
is here the utmost that can reasonably* be expected, and avails 
himself of this failure of the Prussians, to recommend the propriety 
of charging in battalion columns; so that if twenty of them act 
in conjunction, instead of a continued line, they would offer a line toi 
twenty raass&s, — a favourite disposition of his. Baron do Sinclair^, 
who also dwells with some length on the danger of preceding 
an attack of the bayonet by too long a march, alleges the disorderly 
state of the line where the rapid motion has been so continued, 
and the exhausted state of the individuals who are out of breath 
on arrival, as both sufficient reasons to condemn the measure ; 
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While thus engaged, and in expectation of close 
contest, should the opponent withdraw, be is to be 

Lut be then concludes by fixing it himself at 120 paces, which is 
still much, particularly for the defendant, who, on the same prin- 
ciple, he wishes, so soon os the assailant has approached within that 
distance, to abandon his position and march forwards. This, how> 
ever, supposes tlie ground to be favourable, as where it is less so, 
the defendant is, he says, to delay his advance until the opposite 
line draws as near os 50 paces. 

Rogniat (Considerations sur I' Art de la Guerre, chap, vi.) re- 
commends the troops, when attacking, to open their fire when at 
100 pr 80 toises, and to execute by ranks or files, and there to 
await till the enemy betrays symptoms of disorder to foil upon him. 
When acting on the defensive, ho wishes the heavy artillery to play 
while the enemy is still at 500 or 600 toises, and to change the 
round for grape shot when ho draws within 150 toises, at which 
latter period he also reccommends the musketry to br^in and to con- 
tinue till the enemy has approached to within 15 or 20 toises, when 
he likewisedesires the defendant to move forwards to the charge, and 
not to wait to be attacked in his position. From 80 to 100 paces 
b the distance at which Count Turpin establishes the charge, which is 
a great deal, unless he intends to include in it the accelerated pace by 
which it is preceded, and which is here most likely his intention, os, 
while in progress, he surimses for the battalion by grand divisions, 
or htdf battalions, to double twice, so that the line, when in contact, 
forms contig>ious columns twelve deep : in the former case the front 
of the columns will be twelve files, in the latter twenty -four. 

According to the Austrian Regulation (haupt. 3. absh. iii. $ 1 .), 
the troops are not to be brought into the quick pace before they 
approach the enemy at 300 paces, when advancing, without firing, 
they are, at 50 or 60 paces, to receive the word ^to precipitate to the 
charge : on the latter command, the second line halts to await the 
result of the shock. By tlie Prussian Reglement, (absch, 3 kap. v, 
4 1.), the infantry moves at the quick step, the drummers and filers 
play a march, when as near as twelve paces the charging position 
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pursued; and, if within the effect of the small arms, 
a general volley w ill most probably increase his dis- 
order; the light troops, both infantry and cavalry,** 
are sent after him, and perhaps a proporlionatfe 
number of platoons or battalions are likewise de- 
tached ; the remaining part of the body follows in 
full array to afford a necessary support to those 
scattered in front, as well as to present a force ca- 
pable of due resistance, should a second line, or 
any other reserve, march in defence of the discom- 
fited troops, and still feel inclined to dispute tlid 
victory. When thus pressing upon an antagohist, 

is taken up from tlie trail, and the men hurry forward at the same 
time that they cock tlicir pieces. Should the enemy run off, the line 
halls, and the two front ranis, without any further instruction, fall 
into a file firing In the latter case, as the antagonist relinquishes 
the ground, tlie lino by the .\ustrians fires advancing as explained, 
chap. xiv. § 3. 

When the assailant. General Scharnhorst rccomraend.s the vollies 
to commence at 300 paces, ( Field Pocket Book, part 1. sec. 9, chap, 
iv. § 151), and to repeat them at every 50, he fixes at 40 paces the 
last fire; but had no musketry taken, place before, he takes up tire 
charge while still ut 80 paces from the enemy. 

'* General Rogiiiat, in the composition of his legion ( Considera- 
tions stir I'Art de la Guerre,, chap, ii.), like the Marshal >Saxe, 
wi.shes for a body of light horse to be attached to the infantry, 
lie calls upon all general officers who have had experience in 
the field to assert how frequently the moment of improving an ad. 
vantage is lost from the want of co-operation between the horse and; 
foot, which two corjrs, from being placed under different command- 
ers, and from the jealousy that but too frequently exists between 
them, are seldom inclined to mutual assistance, of which the foot 
are finally debarred from no cavalry being frequently near the spot. 
The battle of Mindon ofi'ers a melancholy illnstration in Bupjiort of 
this sentiment of the French general. 
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troops may be easily decoyed into an ambuscade^ 
caution therefore must lead the van, and prudence 
direct the advance, particularly svliere deprived of 
cavalry. 


SECTION IV, 

. Infantry engaged on the Spot. , 

Insurmountable obstacles, or other circumstances 
that intervene to prevent close engagement, may 
Irequently compel troops to rely altogether on 
their musketry; when so, the aggregate mass of 
tire, the regularity of performance, and the preser- 
vation of order amongst the troops, will become the 
chief considerations. As to the execution,- it may 
be by files, by ranks, by platoon.s, alternate by two 
platoons performing together, and by wings; which 
fractional fires, by admitting more frequent dis- 
charges, seem ail preferable, in the present case, to 
that of vollies by battalions. , 

■ < III those musketry affairs, every advantage the 
ground presents must be taken; the least elevation, 
or the least descent, by burying troops or covering 
them even but in part, is not to be neglected, since, 
by reducing the target ofiered to the enemy’s ar- 
tillery,ias well as fire arms, it will reduce therr 
jrrobable ef^ct. Where it is uunccompanied with< 
danger,'! battalions uaay even derive benefit from, 
occasionally kneeling down or stooping. It is told,- 
that at the battle of Hastenbeck, some Brunswick: 
regiments, stationed on the left wing, escaped alto- 
gether a ricochet nnder which they were placed,' 
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by merely stooping sufficiently, as tlie balls flew 
about tbem< 


SECTION V. 

Infantry opposed to Cavalry. 

As an intricate ground is the theatre best suiting 
the infantry, and a plain the ground of action which 
belongs to the horse, those corps must naturally 
feel inclined to avoid each other. This, however, is 
more within the power of the cavalry, whose swift 
and rapid movements will always leave it the choice 
of entering or of avoiding engagement. Hence 
We may safely infer, that depending on the latter, 
conflicts between the sister arms will generally be 
confined to an open space, that favours the move- 
ments of the horse. • 

But if thus far the selection of the scene of action 
is left to the cavalry, and the impetuosity and force 
of its charge act powerfully in its behalf, the exe« 
cution, of the musketry is altogether on the side of 
the foot ; as, without adverting to the increased sur- 
face the horseman offers, the few and uncertain shots 
be is Capable to oppose to the well directed fire 
of the foot, must render the contest so unequal, that, 
owing to its inefficacy, the use of fire arms must be 
entirely given up by the cavalry. Still, what pro- 
digiously militates against the infantry is a per- 
suasion of inferiority the foot soldier generally en- 
tertains ; nor is this to be wondered at, as whoever 
has witnessed a charge of cavalry, must be aware 
of the powerful impression such a sight is capable 
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to make on the mind.'* To counteract so unfavour- 
able an opinion becomes, therefore, momentous; the 
infantry soldiers are, accordingly, to be most care- 
fully informed in what their strength consists, as 
well aS'the great superiority of their musketry ; but 
in rendering this evident to them, it must be done 
without exaggeration.*® The immediate necessity 
of order, regularity, obedience, and silence, are to 
be demonstrated so as to carry entire conviction ; it 

'•To render this impetuous advance of the horse more familiar, and 
remove at least partially the apprehension felt by the infantry when 
charged by cavalry, an officer with some men might occasionally be 
directed to proceed at full speed against a lino or column of infimtry, 
while it manoeuvres or throws itself into a square. This, by shewing 
to the men that there is a sufficiency of time for execution, will re- 
concile them to the evolution, and by dispelling the fear of interrup- 
tion, and of being attacked while in the midst of it, in a great 
measure destroy that tendency to hurry which so frequently accom- 
- panics and often disgraces the performance when it takes place in 
the presence of the horse, and which, while it always delays defence, 
sometimes renders every attempt at resistance impracticable. 

This unfavourable impression was not improbably much increased 
on the abolition of the pikes, as the old soldiers, deprived of the 
weapon in which they placed the greatest confidence on approach, 
and most likely displeased with the innovation, fostered the senti- 
ment of inability to resLst the cavalry, which, from tradition, has been 
in all probability, kept up in the ranks. 

*° Thus it may be explained to the soldiers, that every horseman 
in counting even the two ranks the cavalry is commonly formed upon, 
is oppose^ to six if three, and eight if four deep, and therefore while 
in progress to arrive is exposed to six or eight shots, which equally 
operate whether the horse or man be struck, and that the same 
number of bayonets is to be encountered when he is closed upon 
the infantry. 
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must be shewn to them, that whatever inaj be their 
danger, their safety can only depend upon their 
union, and on their acting in a body ; and that 
how tempted soever an individual may feel, where 
actuated for self preservation, to seek refuge in a 
cowardly flight against infantry, it can be of no 
avail against cavalry, wliere attended with certain 
destruction if once broken, he who manly stands, 
and he who cowardly runs, must fare the same 
fate, and that if there be any difference it is in be- 
half of him who defends himself, and iafavour of the 
brave. It is a fact admitted by all cavalry officers, 
that the horse will seldom attempt a body of foot, 
unless it betrays indecision, shews disunion, or an 
appearance of disorder, and thence find means, 
if in line, to take it in flank and in rear, or if in 
square, to break through its angles. Now as these 
are all within the province of discipline to obviate, 
it is to discipline we must look for personal safety ; 
nor is the efficacy of its assistance doubtful, since 
the annals of the world abound with instances 
where a valorous infantry, when assailed, has 
baffled every endeavour of the most ‘determined 
cavalry, repulsed the most desperate attacks, and 
compelled the horse, after sustaining considerable 
loss, to relinquish all attempts of forcing the ranks. 
At the battle of Molwitz, three battalions, which, 
owing to a mistake in taking up their ground, 
were brought en potence on the right wing, saved 
the whole Prussian army, by offering an enexpected 
resistance to the Austrian cavalry, that had over- 
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thrown the Prussian horse, and, in full pursuit after 
them, was not merely arrested by these few corps^ 
but compelled to fall back. In 1758, near Tarnow, 
200 Swedes in a square, though under great dispa- 
rity of number, thwarted every attempt of a body 
of Prussian horse, and effected their retreat ; and at 
the battle of Lutzen, in 1813, General Rogniat in- 
forms us, that the French infantry, chiefly consist- 
ing of new levies, deprived of the support of ca- 
valry, of which only 2000 were present, in squares 
of brigades, resisted the reiterated attacks of the 
numberless cavalry of the allies,' and kept its 
ground. And shall we forget the memorable days 
of Minden and Waterloo, when on the first, in a 
plain and in line, six British and four Hanoverian‘S 

•' Rogniat Considerations sur I Artde la Guerre, chap. xi. 

*• The regiments which were employed on that day for ever so 
glorious to the British infantry,— are, in first line, the 12th Major- 
General Napier’s regiment: the 20th, Major-General Kingsley’s 
regiment ; and the 23d, Lieutenant-General Huske’s regiment. In 
second line, the 25th, Lieutenant-General Earl Home’s regiment ; 
the 37th, Lieutenant-General Stuart’s regiment; and the 51st, 
Colonel Brudenel, a young regiment at the time. 

The loss those corps sustained on this memorable occasion was 
according to the London Gazette , Tuesday 7lA, to Saturday, 
August 11th, 1759, in which the battle of Minden is announced 
under the name of Thomhousen, that at first given to it. 

12th regiment, 3 officers, 4 serjeants, 1 drummer, 77 rank and 
file killed; 14 officers, 11 seijeants, 4 drummers, 175 rank and 
file wounded ; 2 officers, 1 1 rank and file missing. — 20th regiment, 
6 officers, 1 serjeant, 79 rank and file killed ; 1 1 officers, 12 ser- 
jeants, 212 rank and file wounded. — 23d regiment, 4 serjeants, 31 
rank and file killed ; 10 officers, 6 serjeants, 3 drummers, 153 rank 
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battalions repulsed the repeated charges of 72 
squadrons ; and in the latter, where the British in 
squares, and. their allies in masses of battalions, 
drove back a most formidable and a most resolute 
cavalry? for let it be admitted, in justice to a foe, 
that the valour of the French horse, on both occa- 
sions, was most conspicuous. 

The fire, as the principal engine of the infantry, 
when engaged with the horse, must be used with 
discretion, lest, if lavished without purpose, its 
want would be felt when requisite : yet to employ 
it with the utmost benefit, some knowledge res- 
and file wounded ; 10 rank and file missing. — 25th regiment, 1 ser- 
jeant, 18 rank and file killed; 7 officers, 4 serjeants, 115 rank and 
file wounded ; 9 rank and file missing. — 37tb, 1 officer, 1 sorjeant, 
41 rank and file killed, 12 officers, 4 serjeants, 4 drummers, 180 rank 
and file wounded; 2 officers dead since of their wounds ; 22 rank and 
file missing. — 51st regiment, 1 officer, 20 rank and file killed; 9 
officers, 3 serjeants, 75 rank and file wounded ; 1 seijeant, 4 rank 
and file missing. Comprehending the royal artillery of which 2 
rank and file were killed ; 2 officers, 1 serjeant, 9 rank and file 
wounded ; and 1 officer, 2 rank and file missing. 


Lieut.-Colonels 

ToUl killed. 

- 0 - 

Wounded. 

3 

Mlsalng. 
- 0 

Captains - - 

- 3 - 

23 

2 

Lieutenants - 

- 7 - 

28 

- 2 

Ensigns - - 

- 1 - 

12 

- 0 

Serjeants 

- 11 - 

41 

1 

Drummers 

- 1 - 

11 

- 0 

Rank and file 

- 269 - 

919 

. 58 


One captain-lieutenant and a lieutenant dead of their wounds. The 
regiments were of abmit 500 men. The 20th, reduced to 200, was in 
the latter part of the action under the command x)f Captain Grey, 
the father of the present Lord Grey, 1 beliere. 
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pectlng the corps, the endeavours of which it is de- 
signed to frustrate, appears essential. To parry, the 
thrust must be known ; we shall, therefore, as a pre- 
liminary, investigate the conduct of the cavalry in 
those attacks, and from it more safely deduce the 
mode of defence to be adopted. Observing first the 
gait of the horse to be three in number, — the walk, 
the trot, and the gallop, under which latter we 
comprehend the canter, and the utmost speed 
of the animal, which is called by the Frepch en 
carriere. We shall, reverting to the common prac- 
tice, find that where the close is intended, the horse, 
when approached to cannon shot, or at about 600 
paces, are brought in a trot, and thus advanced 
within the effect of grape, when the gallop is taken 
up, and swiftness gradually increased, till the body 
is at last brought in full speed to its greatest velo- 
city.” Now this, which is the mode pursued for the 

“ From experiraetib made in several countries, but particularly 
in France, it appeared that a body of cavalry may run over 500 
paces at the gallop within one minute; at the trot within one 
minute three seconds ; and walk it within four minutes and a half. 

Count Biickeburg thinks that where the ground is favourable, 
cavalry en carriere may, within a minute, leave behind 450 to 500 
paces, but the latter he .considers as the utmost to be expeted. 

Major Werkamp conceives a squadron to be able to walk over 130 
paces, trot over 240, and gallop over 480, within a minute, and if 
brought in full speed to leave to the rear 600 paces ; but he admits 
tlrat a line oonsisUng of several of them could not prform with the 
same rapidity, and that, if so considered, the above computation un- 
dergoes a diminution. Scharnhorst remarks, that a body of cavalry 
cannot well precede its charge by a gallop much exceeding200 paces, 
without considerably relaxing the velocity of its advance, and 
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advance, may, as far as it relates to the disposition, 
take place in line, either without intervajs, as it 
is called en muraille^ or with intervals, as it is 

decreasing its impulsive force at the close. The Austrian Regulation 
fixes at 300 paces the ground which cavalry is to leave bcliind in 
half a minute. .According to Adye, “ Military horses walk about 
“ 400 yards in about four minutes and a half, trot the same distance 
'' in two minutes three seconds, and gallop it in about one minute. 

When cavalry acts in a continued line, without intervals be- 
twixt tlie squadrons, the formation is denominated en mufaiUe. 
It is liable to several objections ; 1st, It is not easy to preserve 
order and regularity in a full line so extended ; 2d, Any diffi- 
culty of ground within the course otherwise easily avoided by a 
slight inclination, must now be encountered, 'And therefore operate 
on the advance ; 3d, The fiiult of every squadron, by influencing 
more or less on the whole, must render the general movement ex, 
ceedingly precarious ; 4th, When followed by a second line, dispo- 
sed in the like manner, the situation of that lost Ls most critical when 
the first is broken, as tlie first line, by finding no passage to favour 
its retreat, in falling back upon it will throw it in confusion, and 
most probably carry it along to tbe rear. The King of Prussia, in 
his instruction, article 22, says, “ It is a custom received to give 15 
“ paces interval between the squadrons in difficult ground, but in on 
“'open country they are formed in a full line and •Sebamhorst 
mentions, that at the reviews the Prussian cavalry was practised so 
to manoeuvre in a full lino, although they never attempted it in 
the field. Whether this was to comply with former customs, or to 
give men the habit to do more on tlie parade than what is required 
in order to secure less, and what is indispensible in the field and m 
the presence of an enemy, he does not say. 

‘ Warnory prefers the column 406 represents such a disposition 
with flank squadrons, that are directed against the two sides of the 
square, wldle the main body is led against an angle, 18 paces are 
left between the divisions, and a certain space also separates the 
ranks. Others, however, fancy the echcilon as better adapted; 
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now constant! j practised ; and also be accomplished 
in a single or several lines, in echellon, in column, 
or in the chequered position. Whatever may be 
the method pursued, the assailing squadrons will 
run over the course included within the eiiect of 
small shot (about 300 paces) in a little more than 
one minute. 

From hence it would appear, that as every man 
may fire twice and load once, and still be ready to 
receive the charge, the mass of fire delivered by 
the infantry, and to which the cavalry is exposed 
during the approach, may be computed to two. 
Yollies; yet this will generally undergo a reduction, 
eitherfrom the horse concealed suddenlyappearing, 
or from their being not immediately perceived; 
and again, from prudence interposing, and seldom. 

if so, the squadrons follow each other at about 150 paces, and if the 
head breaks through, the others incline to follow and enter by the 
gap; but should the leading echellon be driven off, the next gallops 
on, and. while the infantry is still shaken by the first attack, en- 
deavours to pierce through. It was under the latter disposition, 
which, however, was taken up by chance, that the Prussian dra-^ 
goons of Barcith did so great an execution at Hohenfriodbetg. 

The chequered is also a position not unfavourable, but it is defi- 
cient in strength, and therefore requires the additional necessity of a 
reserve in third line. It b true, that General Joinini (OpSrationa 
Militaires, vol. 1. chap iii) declares, that two lines of cavalry will, 
ever answer every end, and that a third superfluous will merely, 
lead to additional exposure ; and admits the only exception to this 
rule to be, where confined, the ground compels the horse to t>e 
brought on several parallels behind each other; but this can have no 
refisrcnce to the chequered position, in which the two successive di- 
vbions, from their very situation, must be considered as a single line. 



permitting the whole of the fire to be inconsider- 
ately thrown away. The shots will, therefore, al- 
most invariably be confined to one per man; and, 
indeed, was musketry resorted to at too early a 
period, owing to the intervals left between the 
squadrons, the loss sustained by the first discharge 
would be apparently trifling, and those following 
still less to be depended upon, as the firelocks would 
be less carefully loaded, and their contents most 
probably be still less carefully delivered ; and thus, 
by endeavouring to do too much, too little resist- 
ance be ofl^ered. 

When the British infantry is brought in square, 
it generally performs by files; and whilst two ranks 
tbus execute, the front rank, if three deep, or the 
two first, if placed on more ranks than three, kneel 
and keep their fire in reserve, to deliver it in a volley 
as the cavalry draws within 1.5 or 20 paces. This is 
well understood, as particularly where the discharge 
is of two ranks, such a mass of fire given at ‘once 
in so great a proximity, can hardly fail to make 
due impression, and must be most destructive. But 
the file firing by which it is preceded is not so un- 
exceptionable, or its efficacy, at least, not so univer- 
sally allowed ; for although the independent exe- 
cution is of a nature to frighten the horse, a cir- 
cumstance the cavalry officers generally concur in 

That the column, the echellon, and the chequered, are all pre- 
ferable to the line, particularly where single, is obvious. At Mindcn, 
tlu> French gens i armes went through the intervals of the Hano- 
verian guards, but wero again driven off from not being $u]>ported. 
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admitting, and which if so is evidently of moment, 
from the individuals which in it are left too much 
to themselves it is inclined to promote disorder, 
and to leave the commander not sufficiently master 
of his men ; and what is still of greater consequence, 
to provide for the time it takes up to run through, 
it compels to open the fire at too early a period, 
and therefore to throw part of it to little or no 
purpose. Besides those serious inconveniences, 
it reveals the defects of being neither powerful 
nor of an instantaneous and decisive effect, and, 
therefore, of being divested of the very quali- 
fications most calculated to operate and deter an 
enemy from approach. It is not, says General 
Scharnhorst (and General Warnery, who was a 
cavalry officer, partakes of the same sentiment), a 
hundred men who fall here and there, and one 
after the other, that will determine a squadron to 
the flight, but a number, which on the same spot, 
or nearly so, fall at the same time, which, by 
making a gap, spread terror in the ranks ; he there- 
fore wishes for the infantry to keep its fire until 
the cavalry draws as near as 40 paces, and then to 
give a volley of the whole, each man having his 
firelock loaded with two balls.“ But as this again, 

” The reason General Schai?ihorst alleges for giving this volley so 
near as 40 paces (Field Pocket Book, part 1. sec. 9, chap iv. § 149). 
is to secure the greatest effect of musketry ; for, says he, had the 
men unloaded before, the first discharge would probably have been 
but of a slight effect, and the next, from their neither loading nor 
firing the second time so well as the first, would also remain doubtful : 
the double charge could again not be delivered then, so that in the 
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where the cavalry assails in echellon or in column, 
does not provide for the second attack, he conceives 
that in that case the dividing of each face into four 
partSj of which two of those immediately neighbour- 
ing perform connected and alternately, the one at 50 
or 60 paces, and as the men of it have hiled their 
pieces again the other at 20, or nearly so, the most 
efficacious mode of performance, since it secures 
throughout for one-half of the firelocks to be loaded 
ready to repel any fresh attempt of a second line re- 
serve,&c.which,if unprepared to receive, would rush 
forwards to an easy conquest. Others contend in 
behalf of the execution by ranks,^ w hich is adopted 

whole, the execution would in all probability be less, and from its 
being divided into two discharges, the impression on the imagination 
be considerably diminished. This, however, as he observes, can only 
allude to whore attacked by a single line, the cavalry has no support 
in rear, as entirely unloaded it leaves the battalion unprotected. 

General Scharnhorst is not favourable to this firing by ranks, 
which he condemns as divested of due strength. How far in de- 
livering this opinion he complied with the prevailing sentiment at the 
time, is not easily determined. We have also seen it reviled by 
General Bland (see note 29, chap, xiv.), yet it is much commended by 
General Mcntocuculi, who, in his memoirs, describes it to have been 
the mode of execution at the battle of St. Gothard, or Raab, which 
in 1664 be won over the Turks. It fell in disrepute shortly after the 
abolition of the pikes, and when the matchlocks were replaced 
by the firelocks it was altogether disused. It has, however, since 
been revived during the late wars, and adopted by the Austrians 
when in square. It is much recommended by Rogniat ( Considera- 
tions sur t Art de la Guerre, chap, v.), as well as introduced into the 
French infantry, which before, as enjoined by their Reglemcnt, used 
to perform by files (feux de deux rangs ). According to General 
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by the Austrians and by tlie French, yet, after all, 
the alternate fire of two platoons seems here more 

Rogniat, the first rank is to fire at 20 toises, and to advance the 
bayonets ; the second rank to fire at 10, and to do the same ; and the 
third to execute when the horse are closed upon the front rank : but 
this succession is reversed in the practice of the French, as it is the 
third rank which fires first, then the second, and lastly the leading 
one. Where the men are immediately to re-load, the latter perform- 
ance is evidently preferable, from the facility it affords to those in 
rear to fill their firelocks without disturbing those in their front. The 
execution last described seems, however, not confined alone against 
cavalry, as when so engaged, the men are, in the first instance, 
moreover, according to the French manner, to place their arms in 
the cheuging position, and, after taking the level from it, to regain 
the ssmae position the instant they have discharged their muskets. 

The manner in which the Austrians perform, when iil the quad* 
rangle or the small masses, (Jig. 347), differs from those preceding, 
and affords the additional fire of a rank (A. R. haup. 3. absch. iv.’ 
§ 4.), beginning the amtion so soon as the enemy’s cavalry has drawn 
as near as 300 paces, the men of the second rank fire, and after 
exchanging their firelocks with those of the third, execute a second 
time, and then present the bayonets. After this second discharge of 
the second rank, the men of the first unload, which will be about 
the time the enemy has closed to 50 or 60 paces, and they present 
likewise the bayonets. Both the first and second ranks thus await 
the cavalry, the former directing his weapons more agodnst the horses, 
and the second against the riders, and while they are so engaged, thi 
men of the third rank, who have transferred the empty firelocks they 
have received from those of the second to those of the fourth, and 
exchanged them with their loaded ones, fire them off over the heads 
of the two men in their front, levelling principally to the breast or 
the forehead of the horsemen, and selecting those apparently the most 
active. Were the cavalry to run off after the first, the second dis- 
charge may be delivered ; but were it to do so after the second, the 
third is not to be heard, but to be kept in reserve to provide for 
VOL. III. X 
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appropriate, and to be the eligible expedient, with 
the slight modidcation of condning the execution 
to the third and fourth ranks, which may even 
change drelocks with those in their rear, while the 
two front ranks kneel and preserve their dre to 
the last,**^ as customary in the British infantry. 
■In the hollow square, where reduced to three ranks 
the front rank kneels alone, and the two in rear 
may perform also by alternate platoons. 

aeddeuts. Should the attack not be renewed, the second rank and 
fourth rank are ordered to load, and the muskets are returned to 
their proper owners. 

As those fires are all executed on command, they are considered, 
1st, os regular, and of a nature to allow an orderly performance ; 
2d, as to enable the commandant to remain more master of his 
men, than where tire fire is independently by files : 3d, to provide 
for repeated discharge.s, and as such to be very appropriate against 
cavalry ; 4th, as advantageous, from offering a defence along Uio 
whole threatened line, or all along the square, if desirable. 

The Prussians, when in square, make use of file firing (R. R. 
absch. 3. kap. ix. § 2), the execution is, however, confined to the 
second rank, which exchange arms with the third, and thus per- 
forms rapidly twice, the front rank immediately assumes the charg- 
ing position, at which it is kept all the time. 

*' The last volley of the front rank, or of both front ranks, should 
not, however, be given in too great a proximity, and much nearer 
tlian ten or twelve paces from the front rank. At the battle of Sala- 
manca, a Britbh division, after an advance, being obliged to fall back, 
wassuddeuly and unexpectedly assailed by a body of French cavalry, 
and having merely the time to throw itself into square and to fire, 
although the latter had the desired effect of driving off the enemy, as 
it was given very close, the horses, in falling down and kicking about, 
occasioned much disorder in the ranks : had this cavalry' been followed 
up by a reserve, the consequence might have been serious, and from 
the accident tliis dirision have suffered considerably. 
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As for the solid construction, vvliere troops are 
brought six or eight deep,™ I would propose still 
another mode of defence : considering six to be the 
number of ranks acted upon, instead of two, the 
four first are immediately to sink down. When the 
enemy arrives at about 100 or 120 paces, the en- 
gagement is to commence by the fifth and sixth 
ranks, that on command give a volley and load 
again ; on the report being heard, the fourth and 
third immediately rise, to receive likewise the word 
to fire, and lastly the first and second, preserving 
their kneeling position, do the same. In this manner 
three, and when in eight ranks, ** even four dis- 
charges along the whole of the threatened side, and 
all round the quadrangle, if required, are secured 
within the reduced space of the third of a minute ; 
and, admitting the level to be any way tolerable, it 
is hardly possible for the most determined cavalry, 
considering the fire it has to encounter, to per- 
sist in the contest.^” The mass of fire here provided 

’* As I consider the infantry formed in three ranks, the square 
(Jig. 314) might be defended in the manner proposed, as well as the 
solid square and the column of mass. 

Were eight ranks so to operate, it would merely demand the 
firing to begin somewhat sooner, for instance, at 150 paces; for the 
rest the execution would not differ, and present only an additional 
discharge to that where the ranks are reduced to six. 

This mode of firing offers several advantages; 1st, by requiring 
the men to perform only once, it provides tliroughout for the first 
and therefore the most effectual discharge, that in which the firelock, 
are better loaded, and their contents more carefully delivered, and 
which may be by two balls, or a press ball; 2d, as each fire consists 
X 2 
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for, may of course be distributed according to 
circumstances, and according as the disposition and 

of a volley of two ranks, it operates most suddenly and most power- 
fully ; 3d, from commencing at 150, or to the utmost 200 paces, 
the execution is confined within the proj>er distance, and greatest 
effect of musketry ; 4th, by admitting three, and where on eight 
ranks, even four discharges, it secures a more frequent repetition 
of shots than the performance even by ranks ; 5th, as it takes place on 
the word of command, no disorder or irregular performance 
from it is to be apprehended ; 6th, the men who are kn.»lt down, 
can feet no reluctance in rising again, as not exposed to any fire 
it is attended with no danger; the two front ranks beside remain 
bent, and security will oven prompt the others to get up, since_ it 
increases tlie means of defence ; 7 tli, the quantity of fire thrown 
upon the assailant is double to that obtained by any of the mode.s 
before explained, except that of the ,\ustrians, which it still con- 
siderably oxcoeds. Having thus far enumerated the superiority 
it claims, in its general process, lot us now examine bow far it 
answers the .successive attack of cavahy under tlic chequered 
column or ochollon position. Were the leading troops to give way 
on the first fire, four ranks are prepared to receive the next, and 
were it merely after the second, the two first ranks are still loaded, 
and those in roar, whose position permits to fill their pieces, 
without any danger or inconvenience, are most probably also 
ready again for support. Had the third fire been only efl’cctual to 
drive off the assailant, the four leading ranks, sunk down, are 
certain of the protection of the two last, which may then be depended 
upon. So constant a state of defence none of the modes described are 
capable of, yet this, under the present supposition, is merely the 
result procured from six ranks, for had eight been produced, an in- 
creased execution is still secured. 

Were an infantry surprised, and from a .sudden appcarancT of a 
body of horse, reduced, after rapidly throwing itself into a square, 
to a single discharge, which case is not of an unfroquent occurrence 
in the field, the third and fourth ranks arc immediately raised, or». 
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mode of attack pursued by the cavalry, gives the 
security of a single, or the most serious dread of 
repeated attacks, and a protracted engagement." 


SECTION VI. 

Retreats. 

Retreats have always been considered as both 
the toutchstone of discipline for troops, and of ca- 

iluring formation, apprized to keep upright, and ordered instantly to 
lire. ■ flow the performance would be regidated afterwards would 
depend on circumstances, and must be left to the discretion of th» 
chief, who, provided with the means, will hardly fail, by a proper 
di,strihution, to break the effort of the most valorous and determined 
cavalry. , 

Several exjrcdients for the further protection of the infantry 
have l)cen surmised, the inadequacy of which, generally too obvious to 
attract regard, have seldom been even honoured by a trial. One among 
them that shared, however, somewliat of a belter fate, and which 
was occasionally employed by the .Austrians and Russians to pro- 
tect themselves against the Turkish cavalry, the best light horse- 
men in Europe, consisted iii placing in front of the line small 
L-hevaux-de-frine, of a .size to be carried about with the battalions; 
yet the trouble and incumbrance this must occasion, as well as the 
hands lost from being engaged in their removal, most probably out- 
weighs the benefit wliich now and then is derived from them. 
Some have been led to think that crow’s feel, by being thrown in 
front, and particularly at some distance from the angles of the square, 
would tend to protect them in ihe event of attack ; we have already 
seen the French infantry strengthen tlie latter by placing the avant- 
irains before them. .As tlie weakest points, they are also the spots 
the cannon is situated when provided with artillery. 
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pabilitv for their commanders ; and well may they so 
be viewed, when considering the inauspicious events 
which lead to them, as well as the critical conjunC' 
ture under which they are attempted, and where, the 
bope of success given up, you no longer contend 
for victory, but struggle for self-preservation. 

Although those observations in general equally 
belong to the stratigical retreats of an array, as well 
as to those which, within the province of tacticks, 
are performed by a few battalions, in the presence of 
an enemy, to avoid or conclude an unequal con- 
test, it is on the last they bear with peculiar force, 
as, already acting with inferiority, in carrying 
off your men you avow inability of further resist- 
ance, spread despondency in the ranks, and, while 
you thus depress the spirit of your own troops, you 
embolden the opponent, who, elated by the suc- 
cess of his first endeavours, will improve his advan- 
tage and follow up his victory. 

A retreat, where secured against attack, may take 
place in line, and sometimes even in column, covered 
by light or detached troops ; but where the appre- 
hension of interruption is not removed, the che- 
quered movements “ are commonly preferred as of a 
safer performance ; but whatever may be the dispo- 
sition, the general precautions are the same ; thus, 
to seize on every advantage the ground offers, and to 
occupy every post like farm houses, mills, &c. which, 
by leaving small detachments, may arrest and 

” Chap. ii. § 15. 
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rclard the pursuing force, are in all equally impe- 
rative ; nor is the general feature and process of the 
nianceuvre very unlike, since all retreats consist 
in withdrawing troops under the protection of a 
well directed artillery, planted on commanding 
grounds, till, drawing near a defile, the head of 
which is strongly occupied, the troops, thrown into 
column, are under that cover made to effect the 
passage, which intention accomplished, those left 
at the entrance abandon the post they momen' 
tarily defended, and from position to position suc- 
cessively receding as the main body removes to the 
rear, thus protect the retiring force until it reaches 
its place of safety, where, by taking up the 
designed disposition, it concludes the retrograde 
movement. 

Unless the new ground be very near, or the op- 
posite army very far, and out of sight, prudence 
dictates retreats to be generally pursued and in- 
variably commenced at the slow' pace. ” This, by 
contnivening the intention of removal, will strike 
as singubar, but becomes indispensible for the pre- 
servation of order. It is hard to be compelled to 
purchase regularity at the high price of time 

” The author of the Tactiquede t Infant erie, says, “ Plus I’enne- 
“ mi, qui suit le bataillon, so trouve oloigne plus la raarche doit 
“ etre prorapte, sans cesser de la fairc cepondant en bon ordre, plus 
“ I’cneini suivra le bataillon de pres, plus la marcho doit etre lento ; 
“ ct bicn ordonee,” the expression hero, though apparently para- , 
doxical, defines the case very properly. 
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where time is so valuable, but your whole stock 
depends upon it. Besides, this apparent disregard of 
the antagonist is apt to instil confidence in the 
retiring troops, and, for the same reason, calculated 
to check the ardour of those following, who, con- 
vinced of the intention to dispute the ground, will 
not unlikely be less eager in the pursuit, and not feel 
inclined to give up the half victory, which, by the 
relinquishment of the field of action, their foe ad- 
mits to the uncertainty of a new contest. If the 
flying artillery of the pursuing army be particu- 
larly dangerous to that retreating, its own may 
equally become of considerable use, and, by sud- 
denly bearing, overturning, and perhaps de.stroying a 
body of the enemy, too ardent in its advance, or un- 
favourably situated, by a single blow happily put 
an end to the engagement. 

Where two or three battalions thus manoeuvre 
to the rear, the motion may take place by wings 
that fall back from 100 to 150 paces at the time,” 
but above that number it should always be per- 
formed by battalions ; the distance gained to 
the rear may then vary from 150 to 200 paces: 
where, executed by tw’o lines, it will naturally be re- 
duced to half the distance at which those lines were 
originally brought on formation. When thus ma- 

As the intention of those chequered c\olutions is to keep the 
advanced line within musket execution, from 150 to 200 paces, can 
not bo considered too much. 
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iiceuvriug, if the Hanks be not secured by local 
ditbculties, they must be so by cavalry or grape 
shot ; and where the line is considerable, the throw- 
ing of the flank battalions into masses or squares 
must not be viewed as an unnecessary precaution. 
If in a plain troops be thus retiring in sight of a 
numerous cavalry, and under the dread of serious 
attacks of the horse, whatever may be the excel- 
lence of the chequered retreat,” the converting 
of the lines into centre battalion masses, as now 
customary in the Prussian infantry, (Jig. 404) 
seems always preferable, sincee very quadrangle 
or column, capable of self-preservation, by no 
longer compelling the defending cavalry to be di- 
vided and fixed on each flank for the secondary 
purpose of protection, enables it, thus disengaged, 
in body to act with vigour, where urgency or 

" Wc have already soon that General Lindenau (chap. ii. § 15. 
note 21.3), does not coincide with Frederick the Great, in admitting 
the efficacy of those chequered retreats. He says that the king of 
Prussia, who had them often practised, being a favourite manoeuvre 
of his, was himself frequently mistaking the retiring for the station- 
ary line, and at a loss to know to what division a corps belonged, 
and that on hLs questioning his aids-de-camp the least inattention 
debarred them from readily giving the desired infonnation. Yet this 
appears strange, and the oblong he proposes as a substitute to them, 
is not happily conceived, as it partakes of the defects of groat squares ; 
and since the corps on the extremity of a line, nay the whole of 
those comprised in a division, may always be readily converted into 
centre battalion masses, or bo thrown into quadrangles, his objections 
^cmuch removed, and the danger he apprehends much exaggerated. 
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the opiK>rtunity of success may call its assailing 
powers into exertion. Those masses may then pre- 
serve their relative situations and retire by lines, 
or gain the chequered position to manoeuvre accord- 
ingly, or if preferred, by being concentrated, take 
up such disposition as locality and other circum- 
stances may render eligible. 

. A body of infantry while witlidrawing, if pressed 
upon in its rear, should, when in line, resent the 
affront by immediately facing about, fire a volley^ 
and charge bayonets, and after driving off the as- 
sailing troops, without following up the success, 
immediately resume the retreat, which probably 
will afterwards be less interrupted. Were the evo- 
lution alternate, the battalions in motion await 
until they have joined those in rear, and are, in the 
act of passing them, to halt and front ; and the full 
line, when thus recovered, may move to the attack. 
But should, notwithstanding every endeavour and 
attention, considerable floating and waving be ob- 
served, and symptoms of indecision, hurry, or the 
mixing of ranks and files, portend a sudden dislo- 
cation, nay, the appearance of a rout be obvious, or 
the commencement of a flight have already taken 
place, the commandant of such a battalion must 
lose no time, but immediately seize on the colour* 
and, after galloping at some distance, call in his 
men at the rallying point, where every individual 

^ To secure tbe advantage of the first fire, the men may have re- 
covered before they front, or execute that motion vvliile facing about 
towards the enemy. 
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is immediately to resume his station, or, at least, 
nearly that lie occupied before ; while he, without 
awaiting till the whole have joined, but arraying 
with the utmost promptitude those assembled, is to 
lead them forward again to encounter the assail- 
ant, W'ho now, certain of the victory, quickly 
striding along, will most probably have sacrificed 
regularity to hurry, and if so, runs every chance 
of paying, by a total discomfiture, for his neglect 
of discipline. This conduct, so likely to succeed, 
is thus dictated both by reason and honour ; for 
no slight can be put on a corps, which, after mo- 
mentarily losing, so immediately retrieves its re- 
putation. 

On this occasion, it might not be untimely to 
remark, that of all occurrences relating to a cam- 
paign, none are more rare than a regular tactical 
retreat, and an orderly pursuit; whether some de- 
ference be still paid to the old maxim, to make a 
golden bridge to a flying enemy, and it restrains the 
victorious troops, or whether it be the state of both 
armies and loss they have sustained which will not 
admit of them, those events are most unfrequent ; yet 
as some brigades that have not suffered, or at least 
not materiallj' so, may still present an application to 
the rules, their delineation cannot be objected to 
as destitute of utility. To give an idea, however, 
how the least accident here influences, and the dis- 
orderly and confused manner in which operations 
of war are not unfrequently carried on, particularly 
in the latter part of an action, I shall conclude the 
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present head by inserting what Marslial Saxe re* 
lates as having occurred at Ramillies. After the 
battle was lost, as the French infantry, in twenty 
lines or upwards, was at a slow pace, and in very 
good order retiring over an elevated ground, 
rather narrow, and with a deep ravine on each side; 
followed by the cavalry of the allies that kept also 
at the walk, a British squadron, on approaching 
rather nearer, began to fire on two retreating bat- 
talions, that, apprehending to be attacked, faced 
about, and gave a volley to that sq uadron ; this volley 
was not only sufiicient to drive oft’ the whole of the 
horse of the allies at full speed, but had the same 
eflTect on the French infantry, which, with the ut- 
most hurry and confusion, threw itself into the 
hollows on each side, so that the elevated ground 
was cleared in an instant, not a single individual 
remaining upon it.” ■ r 

” The Marshal Saxe, 'who looks upon able retreats as chiefly 
owing to want of vigour or of intention in tlie opposed and vic- 
torious general, after adducing the instance just related in illustration 
of this sentiment (Reveries, vol.2. chap,^xii), proceeds, “ Let them; 
“ boast after that of regular retreats, and of.tlie prudent conduct of. 
“ those who build a golden bridge to .the flying enemy they have 
“ worsted in the field of battle. I shall answer, they ill serve their 

I 

“ master, I do not pretend to insinuate that with the whole army you 
“ are inconsiderately to follow up an enemy, but you are to detach 
“ corps, and to direct them in good order, to push on, as long as the day 
“ lasts, for if once in a flight, yotj wdU drive the enerpy with bladders. ’ 
( on le chasseroil avec des vessies ) ; ajid- a little further, in speaking 
of the officers thus detached in pursuit, he adds, every mamhuvre is^ 
good hero, ‘and every thing depends* 'on incessantly attacking,, 
pusliing on, and following up your success.' 
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SFXTION VII. 

Attack of Intrenchments. 

Amongst tlie several modes suggested of dis- 
posing troops for the forcing of lines or intrencli- 
ments, the rapid succession of small columns fol- 
lowing each other, supported bj cavalry with a 
strong reserve, lays apparently a claim to pre- 
ference; if so, the remaining infantry may be 
brought on the two extremities in line, for the 
twofold intention of at first concealing the point 
of attack, and afterwards to promote the attack 
itself by its musketry.*® . 

“ I’olard, as lie generally does, recommends here the deep column. 
Marshal Puysegur seems not unfavourable to the line. The Marshal 
.Saxe and the late king of Prussia were more partial to the chequered 
])Osition, and wish for the division in rear to advance when that 
in front is repulsed. The Count of Biickeburg in his field daj's 
had those attacks commonly practised in the centre echellon ; the 
divisions followed at 10 paces, those on each side in rear moved 
up in support of the middle ones more advanced, if in the want of 
aid, or relieved them if they were driven back. Small masses of half 
a battalion each on the front of a platoon, which follow each other at 
about 200 paces, will, both present the desirable strength for 
the assault, and afford the prompt succour required, without 
laying open to the considerable exposure of a body collected in a 
single mass; the latter consideration becomes particularly momen- 
tous, where the storm is not preceded by a cannonade, and the be- 
seiged are provided with artillerj', which has not been rendered inac 
tive. A singular mode of invading batteries was practised by th(> 
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I'lie general array of the troops thus determined 
upon, it next becomes necessary to enquire into the 
time the most proper for execution. Some have been 
led to consider nightly attacks as congenial to those 
undertakings, and no doubt can be entertained that 
darkness must tend much to increase terror when 
surprised ; but where a more regular approach is in- 
tended, many reasons may still be alleged against 
it ; for admitting the assailant not to have suffered 
during the advance, as well as the veil which ob- 
scurity throws on the plan of attack, to leave doubts 
in the defendant respecting the points the princi- 
pal forces are directed against, and thus, not 
able to discriminate, to compel him to oppose the 
same strength to every appearance of attack, 
whether feigned or aimed at in reality ; yet provided 
the troops, placed behind the breast work, be not 
immediately overpowered, or frightened from their 
post, and a struggle ensues, the assailing force will 
not behave the better from being unperceived, and 
the disorder that prevails generally on those nightly 
engagements will equally act against the in- 
vader and defender, and with greater weight ope- 
rate on the former, from the knowledge of the loca- 
lity which the garrison possesses, and of which the 
assailant is debarred ; yet were it so contrived 
as to arrive at day- break on the counterscarp and 

Chouans; they used in scveml single files, from 100 to 200 men close 
in each other’s rear, with a distance of 50 paces between them 
to run upon the Republicans, whoso artillery, from this peculiar form- 
ation, could merely fire once, and with very little effect. 
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border of Lite dUcli, as others have recommended, 
those difficulties are nut done awaj with ; for al- 
though some of them are removed by it, while the 
advantage of a safe approach is retained, the works 
from not having been attempted and battered by 
artillery, will be in their full strength, and conse- 
quently the means of defence more formidable ; — 
whatever, therefore, you may have escaped prece- 
dently, you will now most probably suffer for. 
Thus, weighing every consideration, the eligibility 
for the forcing of intrenchments by daylight, will 
be conclusively admitted. 

But to this principle there are exceptions ; for 
in the event of a surprise where the works can 
be turned, or where a cannonade might have pre- 
ceded the day before, and sufficiently injured the 
breast work as well as the enemy’s ordnance, 
to allow an immediate storm, the silent hours of 
night seem not unpropitious to the undertaking.*’ 

A correct information must be obtained of the 
works, for without it, nothing certain can be devised 
or attempted. The points of operation determined, 
and the troops disposed accordingy, no time should 
be lost in performance. Where the flanks are ill se- 
cured, and the position can be turned, so favourable 
an opportunity is not to be neglected, as a body of 

” Struensee disapproves of niglitly attacks, and so does Zacb, 
unless the assault is not to be preceded by a cannonade, in which case, 
and where no ordnance Ls used, he seems to approve of them. 
Itlarshal Puysegur establishes, that in August, when the sun rises 
at half-past four, the operations against^intrenchments should com- 
mence at one iti the morning. 
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troops thus appearing on the side, while engaged in 
front, will soon put an end to a contest, which has 
become so unequal from the double attack/® But 
these are lucky events which cannot be taken into 
consideration in a general survey, where the labour 
of the enterprise is to be fairly estimated ; — it is the 
feather bed which the traveller is not to expect at the 
end of every day’s journey, it is gladly availed of 
where it is found, but he must know how to do 
without it. The following example taken from a 
German author will, however, further develope the 
regular process of those forcible operations against 
a posted opponent, and from the absence of those 
adventitious aids, prove more satisfactory to give 
the desired insight how to conduct those attacks.®’ 
The attack {Jig- 407) is supposed to be principally 
directed against the right of the intrenchments by 
the invader’s left, supported by a battery «, that on 

■'® The late king of Prussia in his Military Instructions (article 
22), observes the frequency of intrenchments and field works which 
are imperfectly secured on their flanks, and easily turned ; and reverts 
to the instance of Malplaquet, where the allies found means, through 
a wood on the left of Villar’s, to enter the French lines, “ had this 
“ idea,” he says, “ struck them at first, they would hy it have 
“ spared the life of 15,000 men.” 

*' This example is taken from General Scharnhorst’s Handbuch 
fiir Offciere, vol. ii. absch. 3, kap. ii. § 24 — 31, kap. iii. § 51, edi- 
tion 1817, corrected by the Prussian colonel, J. G. Von Hoyer; 
this most valuable production, which I have had so frequent an oc- 
casion to quote, is divided in three volumes, of which the first treats 
on artillery, the second on field fortification, and the third on tacticks. 

# Most of what I have inserted in this and the two next sections is 

taken from the second volume. 
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Uie other side of the river is at first masked, not to 
disclose -bj its situation the part of the works in-" 
ttendcd to be assaulted. The body destined to 
carry the lines is formed in two colunins, each of 
which consist of a grenadier ‘battalion a-head,- 
too men carrying each a fascine of five feet and 
a spade^ 30 pioneers, or carpenters, with axes,- 
30 men with ladders, 60 with planks and spades, 
a working party of 380 men, who have their 
firelocks slung over their shoulders, with the 
proportion of officers ; then two battalions, and- 
finallj^ three squadrons. Besides these two columns, 
which move a-breast, there are four battalions in 
line dressed with their heads to conceal the dispo- 
sition, and to divert the attention of the enemy by 
attracting on them part of their artillery, which, 
without this precaution, would converge against 
the two columns. Those are followed by a reserve 
of infantry in line, that outflanks .somewhat the 
battalions in front on the right. Against the left 
of the fortified position a false show D is made, it 
Consists of two battalions, which, to deceive in their 
strength, are formed two deep, and arrayed as if 
they were four corps. The cavalry, in three bodies, 
closes the march in rear.‘“ The artillery, supposed 

Zach prefers in , those cases to employ battalions of volunteers 
instead of grenadiers, and to provide them with fascines, boards, or 
other materials and instruments whifih might assist in, the passage 
over the ditch. As to the nnrabcr of people ordered to carry fasciijps, % 

it depends on the quantity required; those of six feet, and half a 
foot thick, may easily, where the ditcli does not exceed twelve feet in 
VOL. III. V 
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to amount to 40 pieces of cannon and 20 howitzers, 
is distributed — 8 howitzers and 6 guns at the bat- 
tery s, 34 cannon and 12 howitzers with the main 
body, and 2 howitzers with 8 light pieces at the 
false attack on the left. 

Every thing thus disposed, the army advances ; 
the two assailing columns formed as explained, 
and the four battalions thrown into a third columrt 
a-breast ; the troops at D, which have likewise taken 
up the successive position to facilitate the march, 
move in line with them. The rest of the infantry 

depth, make a dam from 20 to 40 feet wide. The following table of 
Zach may assist in pointing out the number requisite. 


Number of Fuacine required fur u Uum 
Ditcb, Hour brotd at of 


Dc|>(h in feet. 

boUDm. 

, so feci. 40 feet. 

8 - 

0 

8 

16 

8 - 

6 

- • - 40 

80 

9 - 

0 

16 

32 

9 - 

6 

80 

160 

12 - 

0 

64 

128 

12 - 

6 

- 192 

384 

As every workman when 

employed takes up the 

room of two 

files, the spades 

are generally computed to one 

for every two 


files of grenadiers. The ladders mi^ht be fixed in the proportion of 
one for every five or ten files ; the carpenters or pioneers, -one 
for every four files of grenadiers, as they occupy about that room (of 
four files), when at work. Where abbatis, chevaux-de-fnse, &c. and 
much wood is to be cut down, their number ought to be augmented ; 
and this would be the case also with the other descriptions of 
labourers and materials, which are to be increased according to cir- 
cumstances, and the additional need of them. As one man alone can- 
not well carry those large gabions of six feet Zach introduces here 
to fill the ditch, they will, from the incumbrance they occasion, sel- 
dom be used 
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and cavalry, in two columns^ take post between 
them, while a squadron of hussars gallops a-head 
of every column to clear the way, and to seize on 
all persons they meet with, to prevent the intelli- 
gence of approach to reach the defendant. 

As the attacking force draws within 2000 paces 
of the intrenchment, the guns deploy, leaving a 
space of 20 paces between them, and immediately 
move on; when closed at about. 1000 paces they 
begin to perform, directing chiefly their powers 
against the advanced works, cand b, to silence their 
guns ; to effect this, of course, several pieces must 
be opposed against every gun of the enemy. At 
this time the battery s also opens its fire, and, by 
throwing grenades in the works immediately facing 
the river, sweeps the way. So soon as the antago- 
nist’s ordnance is rendered useless, or has, at least, 
so materially suffered as no longer to be seriously 
dreaded, the invading troops are ordered forwards, 
and, leaving their artillery behind, ** on gaining the 

“ Follard, the Marshal Saxe, the King of Prussia, Tielke, Cug- 
not, and Zach, all agree in the assertion, that the troops when assail- 
ing should not he allowed to fire before they are on the parapet. 
Some pretend this to be merely speculative, as in those cases they 
say the men will discharge their pieces in spite of orders, hut if so 
it cannot be helped, and shews the great care which ought to be 
taken to obviate this irregular execution. In the illustration offered 
the grenadiers are permitted to firs while the workmen are preparing 
the dam to cross the ditch, a time in which they would otherwise 
remain inactive ; but the indulgence must be of short duration, as the 
instant their removal is any way practicable they must wait no 
longer, b)it leap into the ditch and ascend the breast-work. 

T 2 
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trowt-de-dovp, the g^renadiers throw the planks oVer~ 
them; but, whatever may be the trifling inGonvei; 
nience occasioned by it, one-half of them are, 
to be now only employed, and the other half to- 
be kept biick. Every obstacle is then speedily re-, 
moved, and the troops are briskly to advance under 
the protection of the light pieces, which, levelled at. 
the men seen upon the parapet, execute whenever, 
an opportunity oflers for their doing so; as, for in-: 
stance while engaged in crossing the troua-de-loupr 
or other momentary halt. The grenadiers, wheiv 
they reach the border of the ditch, discharge their, 
muskets, load again^ Are off, and in this manner 
perform independently, and as quick as they can,, 
taking aim at every shot;'” while those provided with 
fascines and the spades throw the first in the ditch, 
and, further to facilitate its entry, cut the borders of 
the counterscarp in a slope to fill it. This partly ac-, 
complished, without awaiting till it is entirely coins 
pleted,'*^ the grenadiers and carpenters, with th^ 

. The individual and independent fire is not on this occasion 
liable to the objeqtions alleged against it in the preceding, as the 
sudden and immediate effect of a number that fall togotlier and at 
once is here of no consequence ; the apprehension of disorder Is like- 
wise removed os the fire is not to last, and the steady advance alto- 
getljer out of the question when storming. It is the province of 
theory not to clog the scienee, or to impoverish it by reducing it» 
means, but to restrain each of them within its appropriate occasion, 
so that always applied where useful and the best, it is never 
rendered obnoxious by being substituted for a more appropriate 
.expedient. / . . i 

“ It will readily occur that the grenadiers are not to wait her? 
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ossistacnce of the ladders, leap, into the ditch, the 
palisades ^re cut down, all other impediments 
obviated, and the former scale the works. •> 

- As the grenadiers leave the counterscarp, they 
are relieved by the battalions which covered the 
attack, the men of which continue to tire on the 
line/ 6 till they see that their comrades liave gained 
the top, when, jumping themselves into the ditch, 
-they follow and ascend tlie breast-work. In the 
mean time, to facilitate the arrival of the reserve of 
infantry and cavalry, the men who were originally 
engaged to lay the plunks over the trous-de-hup, 
now till them up; the ground between a and f is 
cleared of every incumbrance, the workmen throw 
earth over the fascines in the ditch, and level 
the parapet. 

' The grenadiers and battalions, on gaining pos- 
session of the breast-work, are immediately to 
-spread along the rampart to drive off the defen- 
dant; but they are uot on any account to attempt 
9u advance beyond the same, before the reserve 

' r' ■ . * 

till tho ditch be filled up and passage completed to leap into it, as 
this would indeed be losing a precious time, and, under so approach^ 
a fire, sacrifice the men t« no purpose. To obviate even the loss hero 
inevitably sustained, and. reduce the time of exposuire, several means 
have been devised,— such os to throw a bridge, which it was said 
would besides answer, whether the ditch be wet or dry; but 
■none, except that of filling it with fascines, has hitherto answered 
'expectation; such a bridge might, however, afterwards, and when the 
' brca.st-work is occupied, be of utility, as tlien easily secured at the 
' (op, the speedy advance of tho reserve and light guns by it is much 
-facilitated. L • - ■ • ' 
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cofues up. While the eugageinept lasts, the four 
battalions before in line on the side of the assailing 
columns, tire on e and d and along the parts e f, 
•which, as the troops there stationed will find them- 
selves between (wo tit:es, must be immediately 
abandoned when the intrenchment is forced. 

So soon as the ground is levelled and the imp ,? 
diments are removed, the whole of the infantry 
and cavalry enter the works ; as there is no cer- 
tainty of being able immediately to turn the 
enemy’s guns, they are to be accompanied by light 
batteries. The victorious force, thus supported, steps 
forward to complete its conquest, and to compel 
the defendant, by withdrawing, to relinquish all 
hopes of regaining the lost position. 

This is the regular way and regular progress of 
such an attack, but rarely will circumstances 
allow it to be conducted throughout in so orderly 
a manner, numberless occurences continually op- 
posing precision ; still the reproach of inutility in 
any particular cannot be incurred from a want of 
constant application, since, as long as every one 
of them is liable to take place, none can be rejected as 
superfluous ; and that, where under the influence of 
a 'diverging course, it is still this regular proceBs 
which guides the operation.^ 

The King of Prussia, in his Military Inttructions, article 22, 
lays down the following distribution for the attack of an intrench- 
ment (fig. 409). Thirty battalions are supposed to be covered on the 
left by a river, the 12 battalions on that side compose the attack ; 
they are in two lines, in the chequered position, with intervals; eight 
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Where the works are strong, and provided with 
a powerful and well conducted artillery, a few hours 
cannonade must precede the assault, as otherwise, 
battalions are posted in the like manner on the right, the remaining 
in&ntiy follows in third line, and the cavalry at 400 paces in rear of 
all. The assailing troops are to be accompanied by a strong work- 
ing party, with spades, pick-axes, and fascines, to fill the ditch, and to 
facilitate a passage over it for the cavalry. 

Marshal Turenne, when he forced the Count Merci in his lines 
at Friburg, made the attack on eight columns, consisting each of two 
battalions and seven squadrons; one hundred men per battalion 
were employed as workmen. The columns destined to scale the 
redoubts, as the principal parts of the works, were headed by 
two grenadier companies, and followed besides by 100 additional 
workmen .to level, as they were taken, their faces towards the cur- 
tains, in which latter, passages were beside opened from six to seven 
toises. The attack was made at an early hour, in order that the 
intrenchment might be carried before night. 

The disposition of General Laudon, to force the intrenched camp 
of Bunzelwitz, consisted in two divisions on the left, which an boiu: 
before day-break were to have assruled an angle of tlie intrench- 
raent, and to have carried the principal position of the P/arr; they 
were then to be supported by three lines, following each other at 400 
paces. The extreme right was covered by cavalry, the left by na- 
tural impediments. Those lines were gradually to advance so as to 
keep up with the assailing body, and to afford it every assistance, 
which, firom an happy intermixture of the different weapons they 
Were most adequate to, the support was to have taken place in 
echellon. As the Austrians moved forward, they compelled the 
Prussians to spread out, and take up an eccentrick position, which 
ultimately threatened their divisions, separated, to have recourse to the 
unequal contest of a defence by insulated bodies. The retreat in the 
-event of &ilure was secured, and, in short, the whole plan is con- 
sidered as a specimen of the kind that deserves the most attentive 
perusal of every military man ; it reflects the highest credit on the 
military character of Marshal Laudon. Schamhorst says, that it 
contains more instnic.tion than all that has hoen ever written on the 
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. tlie loss sustained will be considerable ; bnd-were tbo 
, intrenchments carefully erected, a strong reserve 
of two lines is to follow for support, and bear a re- 
lative proportion to the- strength of the contending 
army. Should, on the contrary, the fortified lines be 
but slightly raised and in a hurry, less precaution 
'■will be requisite ; nay, even in some cases, imple- 
ments may be dispensed with ; yet this is never re- 
commendable, as their presence will rarely indeed 
be objected as superfluous. Artillery by its single 
execution cannot speedily break down a palisade, 
and less so force a passage through an ubbatis ; to 
their removal, as well as of the other obstacles the 
assailant is liable to encounter, axes, light-made 
ladders of eighteen feet, which might in lieu of 
]>lanks also assist in the removal over the trousr 
Ue-loufy and a few spades, will alw-ays be looked 
upon as useful companions, nor should the invading 
force ever venture those attacks on works without 
their assistance. 


SECTION VIII. 

Attack of a Line, consisting of detached Field fforksi, 
or Redoubts. 

I 

Were the position of the enemy defended, not 
by a continued parapet but by a line of redoubts 

subjort of attacks on iiitrenchmcnts. . 1 1 was not put in execution, 
owing to the Russian Ocneral Bultuiiin strenuously refusing to eo- 
operate. 
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.or field-works, as seen in fig. 408, a column like 
that described for attack in the preening instance, 
and under the like proportion, is directed against 
each of the works designed to be carried, which 
will always be as many as will facilitate a safe 
attack on the troops in their rear. A line of 
infantry is placed as a curtain betwixt the. as- 
sailing masses, while the cavalry, in two bodies, fol- 
lows in rear of the whole. In fig. 408 where such 
an operation is represented, the redoubts, Nos.l, 2, 
and 3, are threatened with invasion. Sp soon as the 
advancing troops reach the ditch, the cavalry rushes 
.forwards, between a and 6, to encounter and beat off 
the reserve, and, as it passes a and 6, the squadrons 
deploy byobliquing while advancing. The first line 
keeps at 300 paces to await the result, and, in case 
of failure, to cover the retreat; or, if the cavalry 
be victorious, and some of the redoubts be carried, 
to take the offensive, and, supported by the artillery, 
to fall upon the defensive force, so as to compel 
it to abandon the position it had taken up. As to 
the artillery, its duties on these occasions do not 
materially differ from those explained in the pre- 
ceding example, where the intrenchment is a con- 
tinued line ; the pieces are, however, now to level at 
first as much against the troops behind the redoubts 
ps against the redoubts themselves,'*^ this being de- 
sirable to deter the antagonist’s horse from ven-> 

■ In this case howitzers with light charges arc preferable. The 
execution of the artillery in general should be as near os possible, 
and never exceed 1200 paces distance from the works. , 
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luring out ; while, at the same time, bj thinning 
the ranks and damaging the ordnance, it decreases 
theenemj’smeansof defence. Doringthe attack, and 
while the storming parties ascend the breast-work, 
the cannon is chiefly brought to bear on the neigh- 
bouring works and against the troops, who, on the 
inarch for protection, are hastening towards the 
scene of action. In general the guns draw as near 
as circumstances will permit to the works to be 
wized upon, but they are, however, never to ven- 
ture above 100 paces beyond’ the infantry. 

Were a small and an insulated redoubt, not de- 
fended by much artillery, to be attacked, the 
storming party may be brought to act five deep, 
and be divided into as many parties as there 
are faces or angles ; the first rank men are pro- 
vided with light ladders, axes, and planks, and the 
fourth with spades. When the artillery has played 
for a few hours, by the help the planks aflTord 
the troops pass over the trous-de-loup, and moving 
rapidly forwards on gaining the ditch, the three 
first ranks, without attempting to fire, instantly 
leap into it, cut down the palisades, remove every 
obstacle, and scale the breast-work ; while the 
fourth and fifth rank men, who keep on the outside 
border, and thus continue to attract the attention 
of the defendant, fire all along the counterscarp, 
till the first rank men have gained the summit, 
when, ceasing the musketry execution, they likewise 
pass the ditch, and ascend the parapet to join in 
their support. 
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Should those selected for the attack at the en> 
trance, and who are provided with ao additional 
partj of pioneers or carpenters, first gain admit- 
tance, the two ranks that are busied in firing along 
the ditch run to their assistance, and take that way 
to introduce themselves into the redoubt. 

To surround the work on the outside, the assail- 
ant is here commonly at least double in number to 
the garrison. Where the operation is reduced to 
a storm, and notpreceded by a cannonade, the night 
seems more favourable for such an enterprise ; but 
otherwise, the attack by day-light is preferable. 
Should the offensive body be too weak to provide 
a division against every side of the field work, 
' the attack must be restricted to some of the faces 
only ; except in this particular, the operation will 
be conducted on the same principle. The angles, as 
the weakest points, are generally faced on approach 
and preferred fof the assault, unless that, occupied 
by guns, the destructive effect of case shot be 
apprehended. 


SECTION IX. 

Defence of an Intrenchment. 

In the defence of an intrenchment, besides the 
strong reserve,'^ which is kept back a few hundred 

*• When the reserve is weak, its attack will be divested of suf- 
ficient strength, and make no impression upon the assailant. General 
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{laces, ^aml raoKt ■ frequeutly covered by cavaliers, 
Ko as .to be secured against the effect of theeneiny’s 
artillery, whose ricochet ibight otherwise be very 
destructive to it, the parapet, except where oc- 
cupied by ordnance, should, if possible, all along 
be manned by two ranks of infantry; they are both 
to stand, at the foot of the banquette,^ but to 
ascend the same in order to commence the mus- 
ketry exec utipn the instant the assailant has ap- 
proached within 250 paces. This distance, there- 
ibre, for greater security, might be ascertained by 

3charnhorst thinks that, besides the cavalry, one third of the 
infantry should bo so employed. Ho desires the latter to leave be- 
tween the battalions an interval equal to their front to afford a pas- 
sage to the cavalry placed in its rear, as vrell as to those which 
along the parapet will, os the works arc forced, and when beaten 
oflT, seek . for . shelter behind ii {Handbuch, vol. ii. absch 3. kap. i. 

§ 4). The, King of Frusta, besides tiie reserve of infantry and 
that of chivalry which is behind it, desires in rear of the latter to 
station three strong bodies ready to proceed where urgency and the 
converging force of the assailant may demand their assistance. Part 
of the field pieces and the whole of the flying artillery are attaclied 
to the reserve. 

*’ Some have entortMned the thought, and among them the Mor- 
fhal Saxe, that by placing one rank on the banquette, and one or two 
at the foot, a brisker fire may be obtained, by allowing the raised 
men of tlie front rank to execute, and those of the two others merely 
to load for them ; but as these exchanges of the firelocks take up 
time, otherwise employed in filling up the pieces, and the mode is 
not unexceptionable in several other respects, whenever like in the 
present instance, there is no immediate necessity for it, it is, perhap.s, ' 
better avoided ; this, at least, is the opinion of General .Scharnhorst, 
\^Hanilbu(jh, vol. ii. absch. 3, articles 1 and 3). i 
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some 'visible' object, or if there, be none," fenclcrctlJ 
conspicuous by a small white stake or otlier> 
mark. • t 

When so employed in the defence of lines, it was. 
customary to allow the soldiers, after discharging: 
their firelocks, to step dow'n from tlie baiufuette: 
in order to load ; and thus wsts security conceived: 
to be derived from their rising and standing in: 
view merely while in the act of delivering the,' 
ootitcnts of their firelocks ; but this, besides the 
trifling object the head presents to aim at, and> 
which renders the precaution useless, if not ab-; 
surd, becomes still more so, as no apprehension can. 
exist at the time of the enemy’s execution, since 
it is, more than improbable that he will fire at all,: 
and thus delay his advance to enter into a mus*; 
ketry contest, in which he would by far fare the- 
worst ; nor is any fear to be apprehended from the: 
guns, as they will evidently not neglect to level at^ 
the artillery, in order to waste their time in dis-« 
charges against a covered infantry. But even leaving, 
all this aside, this manner is in many other res>. 
pects objectionable, as considerable time is lost byi 
the files thus relieving each other; while, by imply-, 
ing danger it is of a nature to dishearten the men,, 
who, from that direction, judging themselves prodi-, 
giously exposed, in great hurry pop off their pieces, 
at random, without looking where, and without- 
giving themselves the time to take aim or to level,, 
in order to get quickly down to regain the places 
of safety. How far tliis must be destructive to the 
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means of defence^ as far as it relates to the musketry 
execution, is obvious; yet we shall find it equally 
so to the close contest, as, by permitting momen- 
tary absence, 'the indulgence will be availed of, 
and plead an excuse for non-presence at the mo- 
ment of the escalade, when -few or none will be 
at their posts on the banquette, prepared to meet 
the antagonist as he shews himself on the crest of 
the breast-work. 

The modeof firing to be adoptedwhen thus on the 
defensive, which is the next question under discus- 
sion, has given rise to variety of opinion. As it has 
been invariably observed that whatever performance 
was first employed, whether by battalions, by 
wings, or by platoons, it finally degenerated into 
an independent file-firing, it was surmised to be as 
well to indulge at once that what in progress could, 
after all, not be well prevented. Admitting the 
premises to be right, the conclusion is evidently 
erroneous, as by delaying the period of this licen- 
tious execution, if I may so call it, until the time the 
invading force approaches the ditch, which might 
easily be done, it will, by preserving a regular de- 
fence while the enemy is on the march, provide for 
the utmost effect, whilst, struggling with the impe- 
diments thrown in his w'ay, he is passing the trous- 
de-imp, which are purposely brought within 50 
paces from the works, to detain him under a heavy 
musketry, and if so, as the most important share of 
execution is secured by it, it little matters what 
takes place afterwards. The discharges should 
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therefore commence by platoons or subdirisions,^ 
and thus continue till the assailant has gained th6 
counterscarp, when that by files might, will, and in 
fact ought to be taken up. 

The advantage the artillery has in the present 
instance to act after trial will now permit it, 
if so prepared, to open its fire the instant the 
• enemy is within range, or, at least, when still at 
1200 paces ; and were the attacking force compelled 
to make its approach through a defile, even should 
that defile be at 2000 paces, the batteries must not 
fail to play while it is thus brought in a mass. At 
600 paces the round shot is exchanged for grape 
or case shot;*^ those distances might, where no 
obvious objects display them, be distinguished by 
some visible marks. 

It has been observed by Cugnot, that the con- 
cealing of a few guns, nay, even the principal bat- 
teries altogether at first, so as to allow those of an 
inferior kind to execute alone, while the round 

" Scl»amhorst in his Handhuch (vol. ii. absch. 3, kap. i. § 14), 
divides the infantry by tens, and makes two of those divisions fire 
alternately, so that in a line of infantry, consisting of twenty files, 
there are always ten loaded, and if of forty, there are four fires, and 
always twenty firelocks ready for execution. Frederick the Great, 
in his Instruction Militaire, article 22, speaks of firing by battalions, 
and to provide his men with 100 cartridges, but the altemate pla- 
toon performance seems here preferable to the volley. 

*' The King of Prussia wishes here to introduce the grape shot 
' at 400 paces, but Scharnhorst recommends it at 600, under the im- 
pression that the gunners have availed themselves of the opportunity 
they have had of previous trial ; his knowledge in this branch of the 
ser\'iee, which was his own, gives weight to his opinion. 
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shot lasts," and to produce the cannon merely oft 
die platforms "of the former, at the instant the; 
case shot is introduced, would be of advantage; as 
by drawing the enemy’s fire on those of an inferior, 
description, it would render. the batteries chiefly*to 
be depended upon more efTective when their perr*'. 
formance is more important. And it has been like-, 
wise surmised to have a. relief of pieces in rear«< 
ready to replace those the preponderating artilleryt 
of the assailant will probably render incapable .of; 
service, which suggestions are neither the one nor: 
the other divested of propriety. : i . 

When the enemy approaches the counterscarp.' 
and has passed the trous-de-hup, the guns are with-i 
drawn and replaced by infantry, which, better cal-^ 
culated for defence, then borders all along thes 
parapet ; the pieces are, however, loaded with case 
shot, ready to play upon the assailant, and liurry^ 
his retreat, w'ere he to experience a reverse and. 
fail in his attempt. As the storming party descends, 
into the ditch, shells, with ligFited fuzes and other 
combustibles, are thrown into it, and as the assailant' 
scales the breast-work, he is opposed by the garrison’ 
posted behind it. Yet as this, owing to the breadth 
of thjB parapet, is not always easily performed with 
the musket and bayonet, it has been recommended, 
by Count Biickeburg to supply their defect in length, 
by sharp points or bayonets fixed on long poles ; 
and, in conformity to the suggestion, he had at 
Wilhelmstein, a town in bis dominions, w hich, he 
had fortified after his .system, a number of those' 
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defensive poles in readiness laying on the ramparts; 
Tielke and Cugnot both much approve of the expe- 
dient, which, if employed with discretion, will turn 
out to advantage ; if so, the men of the front rank, 
or half of them, might thus be armed while the 
rest tire. It is, however, readily conceived, that at 
first, and before the enemy actually storms, the 
whole of the men are to make use of their fire- 
locks, and that those appointed for the long arms 
are merely to seize them when the invading troops 
attempt the escalade. 

A sentiment w hich of late strongly pervades, is 
the propriety for the troops intrusted with the de- 
fence of the works, and who line the same, to 
ascend the crest of the breast-work the instant the 
foe attempts the assault, a position in which they 
are both better able to fire on the enemy below, and 
to hurl down the men who venture to present them- 
selves within their reach. This contrivance, which 
is noticed in the works of Tielke, was previously 
ordered by the Duke of W urtemberg at the camp 
of Colberg;®' it is, however, objected to by some 
writers, who assign the considerable exposure it 

" In 1761, the Prince of VVurtemberg, on being sent by the King 
of Prussia to protect Colberg, threatened by a superior Russian 
force, too weak to oppose them, intrenched his army. His orders 
relative to the dispositions of his troops, and the line of conduct to be 
pursued during engagement, if attacked, are considered as standards 
of the kind. They may be seen in the History of the Seven Years’ 
War in Germany, by General Tempelhoff, which, with obsen'a- 
vations taken from Lloyd and Jomini, has been translated by Major 
Smith. 

VOL. HI. Z 
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places llie men, nhcn thus on tlie parapet, nncler 
the approached fire of those executing on the out- 
side of the ditch, as the reason to revile the measure ; 
for although Zack seems to hold in contempt thisexe- 
cution, which be views as trilling, from the soldiers 
posted there not being able to perform properly, 
for fear of hurting their own comrades, who are 
climbing the breast- work ; this, as General Scharn- 
horst remarks, does not remove the difiiculty, as 
it presupposes the defendant merely to mount the 
crest of* the parapet the instant the assailant gains 
the summit, a precision hardly attainable, and 
which, from delaying the moment of taking up the 
defensive position, would even not be recommend- 
able; and if it take place before, the period thus 
preceding must undoubtedly leave those men, so 
elevated and uncovered, under a most destructive 
execution of the fire arms, which, given in so great 
a proximity, can hardly fail to be of prodigious 
effect. However, where not provided with those 
poles or spears before alluded to, it is a safer expe- 
dient than patiently to await the attack on the ban- 
quette, as, by assuming somewhat of an offensive 
character, it gives confidence to the defendant ; and 
had the whole of the assailing troops eagerly de- 
scended tlie ditch, which is by no means impossible, 
the loss those posted on the parapet will sustain 
will be inconsiderable, whilst the situation of those 
ascending must be acknowledged to be most preca- 
rious, since, incapable of defence, tiiey are met by 
an armed opponent, whose elevated situation gives 
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them every superiority." For a feeble garrison, in- 
capable to muster the double rank all along the 
works, it would be impolitick thus to disclose its 
weakness. 

So soon as the works are forced, whatever may 
be the point broken through, the reserve of cavalry 
must hasten to the spot, and, supported by the 
infantry and artillery, endeavour to drive off the 
invader, and compel him to retire to the other 
side of the ditch, a favourable result which might 
be fairly anticipated, as, besides the impression of •*' 
surprise this sudden encounter evidently possesses, 
it is promoted by the disorderly state in which the 
victorious troops must be more or less in at the time, 

” In short, tho troops should fire by platoons or subdivisions till 
the enemy roaches the ditch, when the execution by files is to be 
allowed, and will for several reasons become the best adapted. The 
storm should bo opposed by the bayonet; and if the garrison is not 
provided with the proportion of pikes, as recommended by Count 
Biickeburg, the assailant must be encountered on the crest of the 
parapet, the defendant ascending the same as he leaps into the 
ditch and attempts to scale, and, by firing on tho men below, as well 
throwing down as they come up those within his reach, compel tho 
attacking force to relinquish the attempt and withdraw. Tho 
throwing of combustibles in tho ditch, and the placing of one or two 
ranks of soldiers behind the palisades, are also additional means of 
defence. A precaution which is likewise not be neglected, is oc- 
casionally to direct the troops to fall in according to the regulated 
disposition ; tliis, besides its immediate utility of preventing dis- 
order or delay, in the event of alarm, from the troops that are by it 
made acquainted with their posts, will afford an opportunity also to 
investigate how far the orders have been attended to, and the soldiers 
have been properly instructed in the duties expected from them. 

z2 
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as well as the disappointment in which it leaves 
their men, who naturally concluded the scaling of 
the works to be the end of their labour, and now 
dnd themselves more exposed than ever. From 
this the immediate importance of a strong support 
in rear will naturally present itself; and the asser- 
tion of several military men of the highest reputa- 
tion cannot be viewed as eccentrick, when they ex- 
press a wish to leave by far the greater part inac- 
tive to be thus at disposal. The Marshal Saxe was 
here of opinion,^ that a sally effected just at the 
instant the hostile columns reach the ditch would 
favourably operate; and he remarks, that had part 

• of the assailants even scaled' the parapet, those be- 
.hind would, from the unexpected threat in rear, 

• feel inclined to fall back ; yet these sallies would 
be attended with immediate danger, as, certain 
of being opposed by troops always prepared for 
events and for such an undertaking, they would, if 
repulsed, facilitate the very taking of the intrench- 
ments, as the enemy, by following close up, might 
not improbably introduce himselfin the workswhile 
thesalliedtr6opsendeavourtoreturnwithinthesame. 
Such a mode of defence, therefore, by leaving too 
much to chance, will never suit a fortified position 
in which the parapet is a continued line,^ but can 

** RSverits, vol. ii. livre 2, chap. vii. 

*’ Where an enemy even retires it is always attended with danger, 
as General Wimpffen remarks, to leave the intrencliments to follow 
him in his pursuit, as it silences the guns and frequently affords, if 
compelled to fall back, an opportunity to the assailant to enter the 
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merely answer where the works consist of detached 
redoubts^ like 408; nor is the inferiority of the 
former kind of defensive jiositions to the latter 
solely confined to this, particular, as, compelled to 
spread out the troops, in order to afford every 
where the necessary protection, weakness prevail- 
ing throughout, the points attacked are carried for 
want of proper defence; and so soon as a single 
entry is made, the whole of the works must be 
abandoned.^ Far otherwise is it with an intrench- 
ment consisting of detached redoubts, in which, 
every one struggling for itself, if one be conquered 
it has no influence on the others. History is full of 
events readyto assert the truth of this assertion,which 
so obviously fixes the superiority of detached field- 
works ; the days of Pultowa and Fontenoy, amongst 
numberless others, may be here produced as in- 
stances where, notwithstanding the loss of several 

works while not prepared for resistance. This, of course, has no 
application to the reserve, which, placed behind a line of redoubts, 
does not interfere with their defence. 

** The cases which form exceptions to this rule, and where a con- 
tinued parapet seems preferable, are, Ist, where the garrison is 
too weak to meet the enemy’s army, as, from its incapability 
of acting at all. it is better for the redoubts or field works to 
be connected by curtains, than for the passages between them to be 
left open ; 2d, where by the means of a wet ditch or other causes, 
the defence can be reduced to a few points ; 3d, whore the locality 
of the ground is such as to prevent the few faces of the detached 
works from affording sufficient protection in front, and the additional 
aid of curlmns and their lines of fire become indispensable for de- 
fence; 4lh, where the intention is to cover bridges, magazines, 
stores, &c. 
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of them, the final issue was favourable ; and if 
they offer not so extensive a line of musketry, 
which might be here adduced, the guns, from 
being more concentrated in them, promise a 
more powerful execution. They should, however, 
not be too small, but capable to contain each a 
battalion with six, or at least four guns. Some are, 
however, of opinion, that a smaller garrison might 
even here answer expectation.^' The remaining part 

Schamhorst (IltnidbttcA, vol. ii. absch. 3. kap. i. §4, 5, 6), fixes 
the troops in each of the redoubts at 200, which ho says will be fully 
adequate for resistance, and, by reducing the garrison in them, will 
strengthen the reserve, the main object here, as well as save 
many lives, from the great havoc the enemy's artillery, at first chiefly 
directed against the works, makes amongst the men stationed therein 
for defence; but were their protection even to require 400 men, ho 
proves, that within the same space of ground it wilt merely demand 
13,500 when the works are detached according iojig. 408; whereas 
the same extent, if fortified by a continued parapet, will demand 
19,000 men for defence, which is nearly a third more than the first. 

For detached Korks, (Jig. 408.) 

Twelve redoubts, 400 men each - - 4800 

Two redoubts on the side flank {e fig. 407) 800 

A battalion in rear for each redoubt in second 

line, 7 battalions 20 squadrons - - 7900 

13,500 

Six pieces of cannon in the redoubts of the first line make 36 


heavy without the light pieces. 

Continued parapet (Jig. 407). Men. 

Two ranks along the parapet 4500 files - 9000 

Ditto on the side, 1000 files - - 2000 

One-third reserve, infantry - - 4000 

Reserve, cavalry ... 4000 


19,000 
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of liie trui>ps and lii« artillery arc kept behind, and 
KO posted as to be easily brought wherever emer- 
gency summons their presence ; with the exception 
of the use of this reserve, which, from being left 
free in its motions, is no longer condemned to act 
constantly under the desponding character of de- 
fendant, but may take up the offensive, and attack 
the assailant whenever expedient; the mode of re- 
sistance here applied does not much vary from that 
described for a continued breast-work. An obser- 
vation which might, however be made is, that the 
men, in all probability, will not behave the worse 
for being surrounded, and left to themselves; and 
how far the emulation and that esprit du corps may 
act in a line of redoubts, occupied by different re- 
giments, I leave military men to appreciate. 

In’au insulated work, deemed of greater impor- 
tance, like those established for winter quarters, 
or erected in front of fortified towns or intrench, 
ment.s, in addition to what has been said, one or 
two ranks may advantageously be brought to act 
in the ditch to defend its passage, as well as to 
prevent, or at least to retard, the destruction of the 
palisades, behind which, and under whose cover 
they are not unfavourably placed to execute a 
quick fire. 

Caution will now call our attention to guard 
against surprises and nightly attacks. A chain of 

Batlerios a b c d, S eachz=32 tlioso e e—12, total 41 pins, lic- 
sides the li(;ht and battalion guns. Some of the latter may bo brought 
at the salient anglas_/. 
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posts, consisting both of light cavalry and infantry, 
removed as far as 5000 paces by day, and brought 
within 2000 paces by night, where possible, will 
here effectually answer the purpose of security. 
When apprized of the foe’s approach, if it be dark, 
the assistance of light balls and other combustibles 
will be found of great utility. Against those coups- 
de-main Marshal Vaubaa recommends, as a further 
precaution, piles of wood with straiv to be erected 
from 50 to 100 paces, in front of the ditch, and at 
300 paces from each other, and these to be kindled, 
whenever threatened. Were they placed, says 
Scharnhorst, immediately before the trous-de-loup, 
this position will, in all probability, be found 
still more profitable. The planting of sentries be- 
twixt the w’orks, if detached, and the frequency of 
patrols, are expedients so well know’n, that it wull be 
hardly necessary to recall them to the minds of mili- 
tary men. A practice which appears likewise favour- 
able, is to encamp the troops, destined by the gene- 
ral distribution to the defence of the, lines, behind 
the verybreast-work they are to protect,*® as, ready 

“ As the camp is commonly 3 or 400 paces to tlie rear of the 
ramparts, in the event of an unexpected approach troops may 
not always have the sufficient time to form behind the parapet ; 
but when the battalions, that by the general distribution are destined 
for its defence, are encamped in the immediate rear of the lines they 
are to defend, this is not so much, or not at all to be apprehended. 
That the same corps should constantly be employed on the same spot 
is highly recommehiJable, as, without adverting to the immediate 
advantage derived from local knowledge, and hence security 
of a better defence, it is a measure policy points out, from its debarring 
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to turn out, the duty will be better performed, and 
performed with much less fatigue, which latter is 
a consideration of no small moment. If troops be 
harassed, and continually kept on the alert, de- 
spondency pervades, and disease immediately creeps 
among the ranks; and, where this is the case, by 
rendering the call of those remaining still more 
frequent, the means are exhausted. A man re- 
quires rest to be capable of his full energy, which 
a half-starved or wearjed-out soldier, whatever 
may be his zeal or desire to do well, is not ade- 
quate to. There are instances where over exertion 
is unavoidable, and where, of short duration with- 
out immediate danger, it is attended with utility ; 
but it should never be sought after where it is not 
so imperiously called upon. To sink your stock, 
to Jieep up extravagance in expense must lead to 
bankruptcy; — the proper economist is ready to 
make sacrifices where they turn out to profit, but 
he never lavishes his income to no purpose. 

Another attention not to be neglected,when under 
the desponding position of defendant, is to keep up 
the spirit of the soldiers, and carefully to remove 

the enemy from obtaining that knowledge r&specting the works he so 
frequently derives from deserters; for as the soldiers and non-cora- 
missioned ofScers are not to be allowed to approach any part of the 
lines but that they are stationed at, and particularly not to enter the 
redoubts, unless quartered in it for defence, they will be unqualified 
to give him the necessary information; or, if judging by analogy, they 
attempt to describe what they do not know, from what they have seen, 
they will lead him into enor, and increase his dilemma by contra- 
dictory descriptions. 
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wlialever from surprise may lead to increase tlieir 
tears. Tliey must be told, that how powerful soever 
may be the effect of their ordnance and musketry, 
since the enemy has made the attempt, he will cer- 
tainly ascend the works, and therefore tliat it is on 
the top of the parapet, or even behind it, that the 
conflict must bedecided. That this cannot be viewed 
as a matter of surprise is obvious, since it is the 
manner in which it was invariably performed be- 
fore the use of Are arms, and that of course the in- 
vention of the latter, by providing additional 
means, and facilitating the object of defence, has 
not removed those before in possession. The rare 
instances of Roman camps which have t>een forced, 
though chiefly defended but by the sword, as well as 
few amongst the numberless examples the national 
annals record of most determined assaults that 
have been repulsed by the sabre and the spear, 
which may be here produced to convince the garri- 
son that nothing beyond its power is expected, 
and that, if determined not to give way, it has 
every chance of victory. At the battle of Baylen 
the French columns penetrated repeatedly into the 
intrenchments, but were as often repulsed, and 
though in the last attack Dupont and all his gene- 
rals headed the storming columns, the obstinate 
resistance of the Spaniards rendered all their en- 
deavours fruitless. Dismaj^ed, slaughtered by the 
bloody attempt, weakened in his means, Dupont 
was at last compelled to surrender to Castanos, 
and to become the prisoner of a foe he intended to 
subdue. 
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SECTION X. 

Of the Column when applied to Engagement, 
and Conclusion. 

We have already, in the preceding, liad occasion 
to remark that the position in line belongs more 
particularly to the engagement, and that of the 
column to the march. Thus considered, the latter 
will appear more applicable to the stratigical 
movements, and the former to those of a tactical 
nature, but this conclusion, correct as far as it re- 
lates to stratigicks, altogether accomplished in 
column, is not so critically true when referred to 
tacticks, since, although the extended position, by 
enabling a greater part to share in the musketry exe- 
cution, and by presenting less play to the enemy’s 
fire-arms, is evidently the formation the most adapted 
to our present mode of warfare, it cannot claim 
the right of being so exclusively ; thus, for instance, 
in the progress of an advance upon an enemy’s 
position, impediments frequently intervene that 
thwart extension, and compel troops to double up 
so as to follow each other on a reduced front; 
while the immediate transport of a superior force 
to a particular spot, to oppose the many to the 
few, might equally suggest the propriety of the 
attack by masses. We have already seen that 
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it is under the protection of a musketry execution, 
in line along the counterscarp, that the assailing 
party destined to scale the breast-work is led 
under the deep formation, and, likewise observed, 
the attack of villages, posts, nay, even the last 
efforts of a reserve, all require the same disposi- 
tion in mass. 

It has been noticed before, that in those 
cases, and where so applied in action, the column 
still retains its character of motion, and that 
it is preferred in those operations chiefly be- 
cause the march in them predominates over con- 
flict. For, in the instance of attack on villages, 
besides the necessity of ultimately taking up 
the compact position, from the defies their en- 
trances offer, and that preclude ail choice as to 
the disposition, it is selected, because, unable to 
wage a distant combat with an enemy, whose f re, 
most destructive, would, from being himself covered, 
receive no damage, all attempts at engagement 
must be given up, and the operation be reduced 
from that circumstance to a speedy advance, so as 
quickly by a sudden attack to pierce through, 
and, when penetrated within the post, by increased ' 
numbers to overpower the defendant and drive him 
off : and that again, where in the latter part of a 

Rogniat Considiralions sur V Art de la Guerre, chap. vi. in 
which he most happily points out the difference between the line 
and the column; and, from the distinct features which distinguish 
those formations, most ably draws their peculiar applications on 
service. 
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general action tiie artillery has lost its activity, 
and the troops, exhausted, shew a disposition to 
give way, the reserve is properly brought up in 
mass to determine their flight, as little or no re- 
sistance is expected, and that as the aflfair consists in ' 
rapidly striding forwards, the formation the more 
favourable to motion must be adopted as the most 
suitable.®* 

When a line is brought up to the charge, it has 
been surmised, that, by intermixing a few columns 
to bear on the principal points, success would be 
promoted by it, and as the masses remain concealed 
during the advance, it was added, that, without sub- 
jecting it to the reproach of presenting converging 
points to the enemy’s batteries and its musketry, 
their effect would be, from being unprepared to re- 
ceive them, more certain. But if so employed, their 
depth should rarely be above 10 or 12 files, and never 
exceed 16, which number is that Mauvillon explains 
to be the utmost that can mechanically act within 
the reduced time of the shock which theory, 

It is in conformity to this principle that the column is 
occaaonally employed against cavalry, and even preferred to 
• the square where constant motion is unavoidable, as well as generally 
used whenever from being exposed to a superior fire of a posted 
enemy, whom you cannot hurt, the action consists in an advance, so 
as by a close speedily to put an end to the unequal contest. 

Mauvillon Influence de la Poudre d Canon, chap, ii.), in re- 
flecting on the impulsive power of a column in the charge, admitting, 
with Maizeroy, that it is not so much derived from the first shock 
on colfision, when the two bodies come in contact, as from the re- 
action of the men in rear on those in front, who, as they are at first 
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if trup, must render flic ranks over and above the 
number expressed useless, and merely of a nature 
both to disclose the disposition, and to add to the 
slaughter, byofFeringagreater scope to theordnance 
and fire arms.” Whether this observation be merely 
speculative, or founded on facts, the principle is in- 
variably admitted, and the succession of masses, 
each consisting of a battalion, or half a one, which, 
at a certain distance, follow so as to remain capable 

stopped on the column meeting the enemy, resist tlieirfallingback, and 
push them forwards again, observes that as this re-action, however 
raj)id, muststil), in runningthroiigh, take up some time, tlie short period 
here included within contest after meeting, cannot allow the effect 
to be computed for above 16 files, as beyond the same the impulse 
cannot have been felt. But he adds this, that by considering the 
troops to act merely mechanically, will widely differ from reality, 
as the masses consist of an aggregate of thinking individuals, whoso 
free will must hero materially operate : thus fear may hero decrease 
the strength, nay, oven produce a repulsive motion; and, on the other 
hand, eagerness to rush forwards render every rank effective, whatever 
may be the number produced, as they may all add their strength 
from free agency before they feel any effect from the close. Thus 
considered, thirty-two ranks would bo still capable of a greater exer- 
tion than sixteen, and sixteen than eight; yet other reasons, he 
remarks, will here interfere and confine the efforts produced by 
depth to n certain proportion. 

It was in a disposition somewhat similar to this, Buonaparte 
carried Lonato, ( Grnndes Operations MHitaires, vol. vii. chap. 
XXX.) The 18th and 32d half brigades advanced in masses of bat- 
talions, supported by the 15th dragoons, and flanked on each side by 
half abrigade of light infantry(4th and 18th); those light troops, de- 
ployed, were by their fire to occupy the Austrians, whose movement 
threatened to surrosind the columns. The 11th half brigade of tli6 
line, and the 25th Chasseurs followed in rear as a support. 
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to afford the desirable support, and, in the event of 
failure, to relieve tliat in front, and to provide the 
necessary aid to its retreat, is generally found tlie 
safer expedient, and prefered to the use of the un- 
wieldy column, in which the whole of the assailing 
body is brought into a single mass, particularly 
whenever the opposite lines, still able of resistance, 
are still provided with an active artillery. In 1746, 
at the battleofCulloden, the right wing of the High- 
landers, sword in hand, in a confused body, broke 
Burrell and M unroe’s regiments (now 4th and 
37th), that both had served with considerable 
reputation before in Germany, but a volley of Sem- 
ple’s corps (the 20th) in second line, that, supported 
by Bligh’s (the25lh), advanced in their defence, was 
siithcient to discountenance those warlike clans ; 
and the Athol Brigade, that by a discharge lost 
32 officers, stopped short, and never came up to the 
king's troops.“ The British column, which at Fon- 

History of the Rebellion, by John Home, chap. x. Battle of 
Cullodon : Windham’s and Lord Viset. Townshend’s Norfolk Mili- 
tia, part 3. chap. vii. article 4. note 1. Colonel David Stewart, in a 
note of his interesting work. Sketches of theCharncter, Manners and 
present State of the Highlanders of Scotland, vol. 1. part i. sec. 4. 
Arms, Warlike Array, Sic. objecls to Mr. Horae’s mentioning “ that the 
“ Athol brigade, in advancing, lost 32 officers, and was so scattered, 
“ that it stopped short, and never closed with the king’s troops.” As 
the brigade had not the number of officera expressed, but as he 
admits that several gontlcraon acted with it as volunteers, the mis- 
take, if it can be looked upon as one, is trifling and readily explained. 

Though Colonel Stewart is particularly exact- in his tactical de- 
scriptions of action.s, ami, from the detail he enters into resjiecting 
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tenoy was accidentally taken up, and wrongly 
preserved beyond the obstacle which required that 
formation, pursuing its victorious career, had put 
to the flight the whole of the forces the French had 
successively brought in its way to obtrude its pro- 
gress, yet, in the midst of its success, it was instan- 
taneously routed, and almost entirely annihilated 
by a single battery of four guns. This memorable 
event, which so obviously exemplifies the danger 
attending the deep formation, is almost in itself suf- 
ficient to illustrate the caution which its applica- 
tion always demands whenever resistance is still 
expected, nay even apprehended ; but, was some- 
thing more desired on that head, the immense loss 
sustained in the attack of villages will fully con- 
firm the truth of the assertion ; for although the 

tliebeliaviourof particular corps, cannot fail to afTord much instruction 
to the reflecting military reader; yet, in general, NTr.Hoine’s account of 
the battle of Culloden pleases me better, as it explains how the High- 
landers had been brought in the confused column in which they cut 
their way through the King’s troops. That they were in column 
cannot be doubted, since the French writers shortly after produced 
this instance of the attack of the Scotch to establish the superiority 
of the order of depth, and from the chief actors of that day, that 
were at the time retired into France, so great an error could not 
have escaped exposure from those who defended the position in line. 
Besides, this circumstance of an attack in column is equally admitted 
by Mr. Windham and Lord Townshend, in their Norfolk Militia, 
published not many years afterwards. Mr. Home’s description of 
the battle of Culloden also agrees with that of the Chevalier John- 
son, who was an eye witness, and was personally attached to the 
staflT or household of Prince Charles. 
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column is universally admitted to be the most ap- 
propriate position for those kind of enterprises, 
from the troops and artillery within them that are 
fresh and in their full vigour, those posts can ohly 
be carried after prodigious • bloodshed. General 
Wimpffen, who was present at Fontenoy, Lawfeld, 
and Rocoux,'^ describes the slaughter which took 
place at the taking of those villages as enormous, 
and says, that it was merely by the sacrifice of many 
lives the French succeeded at last in driving off 
the valorous infantry of the allies, which, protected 
by well-directed discharges of grape-shot, offered a 
most determined resistance. Yet the King of Prussia 
goes still further ; he strongly urges by all means to 
avoid those attacks of villages, which he explains as 
roost destructive, and as particularly unfavourable, 
from their bearing chiefly on your best infantry. 

On the brink of ruin at Sorr and KesseldorfF,®* 
he merely escaped, he says, through the mistake 
of his enemies, who observing his infantry unsteady, 
conceiving it no longer capable to stand the charge, 
left their lines to rush forwards, and by this un- 
timely advance, silencing their guns, were driven 
back, and the works carried by the Prussians, in 
closely pursuing their retreat.®* ^ 

Militaire EjrperimevU, diap. xiiL 
•* Instruction militaire du Roi de Prusse, artiele 22. 

“ General Rogniat (ConsitUratious sur r Art de la Ouerre, chap, 
vi. X. and xi.) in adverting tp the danger which attends the 
fermation in column, from the increased ei&ct it offers to the 
VOL. m. 2 a 
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Where the mass is successful, in breaking 
through, if not provided with light troops, the head 
division may fire, or be detached to follow up the 
runners, while one or two platoons wheel to the right 
, or left to take the enemy in flank and in rear; the re* 
maining immediately recovering from the trifling 
disorder the movement has most probably produced, 
,keep in a body ready to act according to circum- 
stances. Should a second line march in support 
of that just overthrown, the rapid advance in its 
encounter to involve it into the disgrace, by sharing 
,the same fate as the first is the fairest and only 
means offered to complete the victory.*” 

enemy’s fire, afimits its use against villages, posts, or where' compelled 
from a contracted theatre, as in woods, swampy grounds, betweeri 
rivers, or hollows. He invariably disapproves of making use of the 
musketry under that position, and does not recommend the columns 
to bo of great depth. When employed against villages,' he wishes the 
attacks to be made,- one in front, and the two others in both fianks or 
rear, and each of these to consist of several small column.s that follow 
at a distance, so as to aflbrd relief and support to each other. Wliere 
the column is employed to force a defile, the head should consist of 
chosen troops. “ In short,” says he conclusively, in his sixth ehaptoi:, 
“ if it be our intention to march, more than to fight, let us adopt 
“ the column ; but if we must engage and fight, more than keep ia 
‘‘ motion, we must extend and take up the lino.” 

When the. Prussians charge in lino of central masses 'of bat- 
talions, the drums, as when extended, beat to mark the time whilst 
stepping forward. As the enemy leaves the ground and is put to the 
rout, the masses deploy, and the line is recovered ; but were 
the formation in contiguous columns to be preserved, the leading 
platoons fire by files. P. It. absch. 3, kap. vii. § 13). This dis- 
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From what has just been said, the impropriety 
of firing while in column will immediately recnr, 
and the silence of the Rules and Regulations re- 
specting musket execution under that formation, 
is most satisfactorily accounted for. It was Count 
Lindenau who first displayed the vices of such a 

position, may be seen in fig. 410; and, when employed against 
cavalry in fig. 411. Had a first line, it is added, been for some time 
engaged, and the enemy shews inclination to give way, tlie second 
line, thrown in separate central columns, may thus advance ; and ‘ 
the first, after taking up the same disposition, and ollovving the 
second to pa.ss by, follow in its rear in support, (absch. 5. kap. ii), 

*• Count Lindenau, {GrandeTach'guePritssienne, chap, x.), after 
enumerating the passage over a bridge; the crossing over a causeway, 
dike, morass or bog; and the passing through a hollow between two 
hills; os the three cases which may call for an action of ihus- 
kelry in column, concludes by obsen'ing, that however rare those 
engagements will be, the use of the evolution called defile fire, 
(street fire] must always be inapplicable. In reverting to this ma- 
noeuvre, he condemns it, 1st, on account of the trifling defence and fire 
obtained by it ; 2d, on account of the delay it occasions on the 
march, and trifling progress made while it is performed, which he 
calculates to be 300 paces iu 16 minutes ; and will therefore require 
nearly two hours for a mile ; and 3d, as impracticable, from ^e 
wounded and dead that would soon encumber the passage left foe 
the files to drop to the rear. 

But were such a retreat still to bo performed, can any evolution, 
he adds, be less reasonable than the street fire, from the prodigious 
delay it woald occasion oh the march ; and would it npt, while 
thus in a heap, afford every opportunity to your antagonist to take 
you in flank ; and very likely, by occupying the defile in rear, to 
compel you to lay down your arms and surrender ? Nay, were this 
impossible, and, like in a causeway, (he defile not to be turned, so that 
the assailant be reduced to follow you through the same narrow path, 
would this mode of operating be the safer for it ? May tlie enemy. 
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performance ; and although those street-firingSj the 
appellation commonly bestowed on them, were 
frequently practised before, both advancing and 
retiring, they fell in disrepute, as the forcible argu> 
ments he adduced were promulgated and appre- 
ciated ; and they were accordingly successively 
eradicated from most of the Reglements, as they iii 
turn underwent revision.*^ The village of Gamarra, 

for iiutaoce, not detach a few platoons, at the. distance of lOO 
paces from each other, so as to be capable of support and relief ; and 
sending these forwards with a few guns (this Ls the disposition the 
Prussian general also recommends for the detached rear guard 
which be speaks of afterwurds) in pursuit, keep with the main 
body at a distance, and if so, would your column not materially 
suffer, and be even annihilated, before he himself experiences any 
damage? The only mode of acting, if attacked while retiring 
through a defile, then says the Prussian general, is to leave a rear 
guard to retard the advance of the assailing army, and to withdraw 
so soon as you possibly can from the awkward predicament in 
which you are placed, and merely to halt now and then to give the 
indispensable aid and relief to the troops engaged; and if not 
compelled altogether to sacrifice the body so left behind to save the 
rest, when too much pressed in rear, to face about and by a charge 
to try to drive off the enemy. 

How far this evolution can suit the advance will easily be de- 
duced from what has been said respecting the movement while re- 
treating, since it is liable to the same objections, with the additional 
stigma of pusillaniniity. The modes in which the street firings, both 
advancing and retiring, are to be performed, may be seen in the 
Brilish Drill, in which I regret to have spent a few pages to de- 
lineate those very nnnec^aty evolutions. 

•• We have already mentioned, that when, in 1807, the present 
Austrian Rcglement was promulgated by the Archduke Charles^ 
the regiments were invited to communicate their observations on the 
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on the right of the French at Vittoria, was carried 
bj General Robinson’s brigade of the 5th division 
in columns of battalions, which moved to the attack 
without bring. 

In reverting to the peculiar appropriations of the 
formation in line and in column, and different pur- 
poses of action and motion to which they respec- 
tively belong, as well as the continued issue of events 
and conjunctures which must constantly demand » 
either the one or the other formation as momen- 
tarily preferable, we must at once discover how , 
much it is incumbent in tacticks to simplify and 
facilitate those transitions from the one into the 

game, and that those remarks with their replies were published 
afterwards : the two following referring to the defile or street fire, I 
I found among them. 

The regiment of Hiller objected to the omission of this fire, which 
it deemed of utility, and adduced the use the grenadiers as well as 
the corps itself (Hiller) had made of it at Biberach, 

Replt/, The reply was, that no regiment ought ever to have found 
itself situated in the case the instance alludes to. 

The regiment of Carl Schoder mentioned the constant applica- 
tion of this fire on the causeways so frequently met with in Italy; 
and, since its performance was no longer allowed, it applied for 
instructions, how to behave in future when so circumstanced. 

Rifly, The answer was, that when retiring over a causeway, or 
through a defile, the rear guard was, by a well directed file 
fire, to keep off the enemy, and underthis protection the column 
to pursue its march, and merely to halt as the relief and sup- 
port of the covering troops required it ; that if the rear guard, 
while obliged to fall back, was tod much pressed upon, it was to 
charge the troops thus closing, and, when they were driven off, 
to resume the retrograde movement. 
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other position. To this object, Guibert’s centrcbat-' 
talioii column, as used by the Prussians (fig. 159), 
seems well adapted, since by admitting the double 
execution on both sides at the same time, the alter- 
ation is facilitated, while the period of performance 
is reduced ; nay, while the line and column are so 
readily presented by the central mass, the square 
is from the latter taken up with equal ease and 
■ safety, which is no less important from the quad- 
rangle’s being the disposition almost exclusively 
adopted against cavalry.’” 

We shall now finally observe, that the preceding 
remarks given under the head of the different kinds 
of engagements in which the infantry may be em- 
ployed, would be widely misunderstood, were they 
conceived to convey fixed principles, neverto be de- 
parted from, as abstractedly taken without any re- 
ference to locality and other particular circumstan- 

” Although every manoeuvre elucidated in the course of the 
present work, may meet with its occasion, this ready transition 
from line into mass, and mass into line, and from botli of 
them into sfjuarc, from their constant reference owing to the constant 
necessity of conversion from one of those formations into the two 
others, appear the Gordian Knot of the infantry taclicks. The atten- 
tention the existing Prussian system has bestowed to this, has aU 
ready been brought within observation. How far the square from line 
fig. 344 and the square from the centre column fig. 303, will promote 
the object from the facility they present in oflfering the quadrangle 
from the line, and from the column at half distance, I shall submit to the 
judgment of those officers, whoso knowledge and experience qualify 
to decide upon military matters, and who from the authority invested 
in their hands, have the power to enforce what they view beneficial, 
to the science, and conducive to its advancement 
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ces, which, asi they constantly vary, will constantly 
produce exceptions, their applications must ever 
remain precarious in practice. The elementary parts 
of the science which treat of the particular evolu- 
tions of the corps, and their modes of performance, 
may be reduced within the precincts of rules ; but 
the higher branches of tacticks, which on a larger 
scale have in view the operations of an army in the 
presence of an enemy, and whose last stage com- 
prehends the concealed art of giving battle, depends 
on so many causes and adventitious occurrences, 
besides the immediate manoeuvres, that the prin- 
ciples merely drawn from general notions can 
merely refer to general cases. Such as they are, they 
must not, however, be neglected, and still less 
be despised. It is, without determining the course, 
by pointing out the shoals and channels, the sea- 
mark leads safe into the harbour ; thus theory, 
by adverting to what is dangerous, as well as dis- 
playing what is favourable, will teach us to avoid 
the one and not to neglect the other when practice 
demands execution. By leading along one road, the 
faithful guide assists to move over many, and the 
path untrod is known by analogy. 


THE END. 


W.QLINOON, Friutcr, hupert Sirfel, Hsiyiuarket. 
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